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ARTHUR 
nineteen year old compc : 
award of $7,000 im the Ww. Beatty Pr 
compositions based on French-Canadian folk melodies in 
connection with the Quebec Folk Song Festival to be staged 
at Quebec May 24 to 28. On this occasion a total of $3400 
in prises will be distributed. Young Lloyd, whose orchestral 
suite won the award, studied piano for a time with Percy 
Gramger m Chicago and is now under the tutorship of 
Harold Bauer and Nicolai Mednikoff in New York. Lloyd's 
home is in Vancouver, British Columbia. (Photo by Cana 

dian Pacific Railway) 


CLELAND LLOYD, 
who has just won the major 


e Competition for 


JACOB GE 
violinist, who 
and America, beginning in the early fall. 


is planning to give several recitals in Europe 


(Brenner photo) 


PRESIDENT AND MRS. COOLIDGE, 
arriving at Poli’s Theater for the opening performance of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company's recent season at Wash- 
ington. The opera was Norma, which has been such a suc- 
cess since tts revival. (International Newsreel Photo) 


VERA CURTIS, 
soprano, who has just signed a contract to appear for the 
third consecutwe season with the Cincinnati Opera Company. 
Miss Cur will have nine performances: three in Tann- 
hauser, three in Walkuere and three in Cavalleria Rusticana. 
She is a most reliable singer and can be counted upon for 
a highly enjoyable performance, whether in concert, oratorio 
or opera. Perhaps, this is why the soprano is so much in 
demand. (Photo by Talbot.) 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PERCY 
AND MARTIN H. HANSON 
At the invitation of Martin H. Hanson, manager of the 
Dayton Westminster Choir, the distinguished English critic 
and lecturer, Percy A. Scholes, squeesed seven hours out 
of his busy schedule to visit Dayton, during which time he 
heard the Dayton Westminster Choir, of which John Finley 
Wi’ illiamson is the conductor. Mr. Scholes was the guest of 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, the president of the Choir, and what 
Mr. Scholes will have to say about the work of the Choir 
remains to be scen. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
In Europe 1927-28: Hotel Marino, Milan 
Artist Pupils Perfected in Italian and 
French Opera and Started on Careers 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Artist-pupil of the late Rosine Laborde of 
aris, France 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 

Telephone Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Srupio: 26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
‘omposition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 18lst St., N. ¥Y. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Tashnie--LerecpreatiogTheary 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Will teach in New York City this summer. 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years. 
Author a “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Di S18. 
James Huneker said: “Mr. 
golden. 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of mae? Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 


Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hi Bld 1425 Broadway, New 
York, telephone Penntyivana So34. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House eatin. 1425 Broad- 

way, New Y 
New Rochelle Studio, pt - 4a Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie En 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MARIE CASLOVA 
Violinist 


ARTIST PUPIL OF SEVCIK AND 
FLESCH 


Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 52 West 54th Street, New York City 
Phone Circle 4658 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Voice Tgzacner anp Opera Coacu 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly ee aS ee Metropolitan 
ouse 
re. — noted F yoo 
Authority on Voice Piacin 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
rsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS 


270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
leph : Rhinelander 8623 








RACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
EACHER OF SINGING 

ee College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

College of St. Rose, Beas. a A 

nity Church, Newbur, 


: A 
476 West 144th Street We. ¥ York, Nn. 2, 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Moth classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 





Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 6ist St., New York City 
el. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 

PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 


Stup10: 





MUSiC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
French anp Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History OF UsIC 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





MR, FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he bas the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 
pays Hall Studios, New York City 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G.O., Organist 
RECITALS—M ‘SICALES—-CONC RTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





MME, EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 





‘|MILLIE RYAN 


ART OF SINGING 
105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3307 


Studio: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 

Conductor Kriens S 
First American School for 


phony Club 
chestra Players. A 


few vacancies for string and wind instruments. | 


303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RiesBerG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—style; Liszt—Technic. New York Sehool of 
Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 
Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- 
vidual requirements. 
Personal address, 
Telephone: 


601 West 140th Street 
Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


/EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, ieee 
eae Opera House Bidg. 5, N . * 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


VocaL egg me gr poate ae 
Piano Students Accept 
127 West 78th St., New Yor City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
Teachers Normal Classes 
June 18th and July 9th 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 

New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 7900 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of 
ALICE NEILSEN, 
LYDIA 

132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


International Artists 
GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYPKOVSKA 

: New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy 





| 

[JOHN BLAND 

| TENOR 

} Master of Calvary Choir 

| VOICE PRODUCTION 

| ARTHUR R HARTINGTON, Assistant 

157 East 37th Street New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine yeas of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. — New York 

Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7lst Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 





Telephone Circle 5420 
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Tel: Carnot 59—49 


WRITE FOR CATALOG : 


| The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated .Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 





BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


OF PARIS 
FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


63—Rue Jouffroy 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


—_——— 














NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-ninth Season EAST 8 Incorporated 1878 
Under the Hall —n of tne phety ry leas York 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theory and Composition: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: MME. MARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: 
A. FRANCIS PIN TO; forty other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counterpoint and Composition. Students for individual instruction may 
enter at any time during» the | season. Summer Courses. _ Catalogue « on 1 application. _ Address Dept. A. 


Ohe Clebeland Justitute of (usir 
June 20 ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL August 1 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND INDIVIDUAL WORK IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, CELLO ll 
Arthur Loesser, Andre de Ribaupierre, Marcel Salzinger, Victor de Gom 
DAILY OPERA AND REPERTORY CLASSES PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue 





Cleveland, Ohio 








INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON 


Paris 
Presidents: 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 

Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: S, JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 

Classic French School, mother of all violim schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction which 
develop the highest technique in the shortest pc — period of time. 

Summer classes will be held by fags CAPET and 8S. Joachim-Chaigneau in Paris, 
country studics near L 1ST—SEPTEMBER 1ST 
Apply DE VILLARS, 





and in their 


Pa PRI 
‘SEC RETARIAT,- 16 AVENUE PARIS VII, FRANCE 











LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 








Appleton, Wisconsin | | 





GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School’ 
1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 











ad 


«Music 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati Conservatory « 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Dipiomas and Certificates granted 
Ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


_Kiepatt Hatt, CHiIcaco, IL. 














Catalogue Mailed Free 


Karleton Hackett, Associate Directors 








1892 1928 


ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 
Degrees Granted 
Placement Bureau Maintained 
THIRD TERM begins June 4 
SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER TERM 
begins July 2 


_LEEFSON 


1524 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Julius Leefson, Director 














CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


SUMMER CLASSES FOR VOCAL TEACHERS 
UNDER 


MR. PASQUALE AMATO 


For Information Apply to Secretary 

















Summer 
Term 
June- 
July 


Special 
Training 
for 
Teachers 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers 
Booxtets—149 East 61st Street, New York 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Send for Catalog Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
idowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
n School Certificate, 

For information, address: 


ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music, a 


Rochester, 











Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 


Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 





(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Specializing In 
Interpretation and Technique 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 


Composer-Planist 
Voice Building 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 








JRANICH-&-BACH | 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

















» ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 


FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. 











ACADEMY OF SINGING | 


Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 


Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles | 





BLANCHE MARCHES , 





_ Apply Secretary Above Address 








| INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


| JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC ? 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean—A school for serious 
students. Ali branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
violin students will come under the personal observation 
and instruction of 


Prot. LEOPOLD AUER 











THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-Ninth Street, New York City 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY SECOND 


Piano, Theory, Normal Training Courses 
ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 





Catalogue on request 











COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 





Special Summer Term 
JUNE 18th TO JULY 28th, 1928 
MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Public School Music (Accredited) 


Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 





Children’s Department Dormitories Send for pees 
ddress College of Music, ADOLF HAHN, Director, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





May 10, 1928 


 TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 


GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicot 5654 


appointment only 
VOICE 


MARGOLIS sve 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


Voice trials by 





u 
E 
L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 

T hh. f 

HAGGERTY-SNELL J o2ciMocic 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 

Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


° SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Tel. Plaza 3500 


Mgt. Walter Anderson, Inc. 
5 Columbus Circle 
New York 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathoarss. N. ¥. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. Phone H lavemeyer 2398-J 


Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Platz 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Rochester, 

















Eastman Scuoot or Music, M.. ¥. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


ABBIE MITCHELL 
SOPRANO 


Beaumont says: “There was a commingling of 
beauty and pain I shall not forget.” 


Management Lestiz A. TomPKINS, 101 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


|DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 25 
Tel. Virele” 161 17 











Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York N. Y. 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 W.49th St.,New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 














~ ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


MUSICAL 


vane COXE 


570 W. 156th St Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address pe West 80th St., New York 
one 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Grand Opera Society 
Van Dyck Studios, on Elehth Ave. Tel. | eae od rt 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J- 


zs KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Ne Orchestra and String _ 
Zz Violin Instructio 

14 E. 88th St., New York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


eee ae 
Recommended by Coenraad V. 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circe 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N.Y. Phene: 1062] River 


“Spring is Here” “Joyous Youth” “‘Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cur HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal 
535 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF see 
Kimball Hall, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM : 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION’ 


CALVIN 


TENOR—TEACHER 






































Chicago 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 





: WARFORD 
SEKTBERG ‘ic'cucr 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


mARISON W i a D 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





onprr=< i= 














Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Steinway Hane oon eA Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— = Pianist === — 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Estice Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: 809 Pr mmwinge # ag es 113 a 57th St. 


Address: 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, fae York 
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CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


(Arthur S. Phillips) 
Tenor—Cincinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
‘Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of iam 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Obie. 


wm MOWE , bored 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. an ae 


BERGE Y 


Chica age Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


aetente oe OF a 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oraterie 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 
































Lazar S. Samoiloff 


Vocal Master Classes 
PORTLAND, OREGON—MAY 2lst 


(c/o Ruth Creed, Sherman Clay Co., 
315 Morrison Street) 
SEATTLE, WASH.—JUNE 2ist 
(Madge Talmadge, P. O. Box 930) 
TRIP TO EUROPE JULY TO OCTOBER 

















LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora Se ee Columbia, 8. C. 


CHARLES PREMMAC 


TEN 
CONCERT —ORA a O—OPERA 
Season 1928-29 now booking 
Address: care of Musioau Courier, 113 W. * 51th St., N. ¥. 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer- Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
88 Morningside Morningside Drive, | N. Y. Tel. | 0100 0 Cathedral 





iMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th La New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
242 West End Avenue t (Near 73ed St.), New York Tal. ISAT Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER.- RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steei Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Piaza 2508 
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GEHRKEN 6&5 Organist 


“Able technic and fine command. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
ba A gaining 


unique reputation.” — 


Zmxx>s| SCE 


astman “School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist at Senaies Brick p> ng le Temple 
Beth-El, Union runes Semipary, 
412 Fifth Ave., 


i: BUTLER 











Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


i HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 
835 pom Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 fenen 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


New York 








Pupils Accepted. 
Tel. 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


is 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
‘Miss Melrose comes pod. B .. of the Pee: es a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say th —N. World. 


BIRDICE BLYE °=: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


312 Riverside, 
Academy 3828 











Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ““cx: 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 

















Address—15 West Aith Sty N. Y. City 
BARITONE URTON 
Fine Arts Building 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park Ave. 
icago Steinway Piano 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 77 Girard Place, Newark, N. J. 
Knabe Piano Used 
Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ij. 
V. COLOMBATI 
VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 


Susquehanna 1980 


POUL BAI <= 


BARITONE of Music 
TORONTO, CANADA 





‘Tevente 





RADIE BRITAIN 


COMPOSER 
Girvin Institute, Kimball Bids. a il. 


ttm™” CROXTON 


MT COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel 
73d oS 


Hamilton, est treet, 
New York City 


sROMANOFF 


> gaa SOPRANO 
Vocal Stud Vo ~4 pevenens 


Coaching, ow A 
637 Madison Ave., N. on Regent 7450 














DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Bresthing and Voice Placement 


Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 


_ Telephone Monument 077 hhc 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 


me 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. VonKienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 


Teacher of the ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SING- 
ING that produced the famous baritone GIUS- 
EPPE DE LUCA. eure, 803, STEINWAY 
HALL, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y. Tel. Circle 3278. 


JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 


In connection with Metaphysics 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. Tel.: 


ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE 
Prorgsson oF FRENCH 


Special Course in Conversation and Diction 
Individual Instruction 
-_ ey 4085. P.O.B 


Cortifige de I’'Ecole de Prepara- 
Francais Sta. J. New York City 


tion des Professeurs 


FERRARA 


OPERATIC SOPRANO Large Repertoire 
Address: Hotel Empire, New Yor 
_ Columbus 7400 


Voice Placement and 
Opera Class, Address 
108 W. 75th 8t., N.Y. 


Tel. 0766 Trafalgar 


one | 


rrzoo 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 


1519 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Mgt. Epwa BLANCHE SHOWALTER, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


MEZI0- 


+ STALLINGS = 


6 East 36th St. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 


: ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST Studio: 15 East 38th St., 
vnencinsinnie 10125 





PROF. PEDRO PONS 


Graduate Royal Conservatory, Madrid, Spain; ex-alumnus 
Master Duvernini of Paris, France 
' Individual Instruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil's home 
Care of Musica Courier, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Phone for appointment, 7 to 9 p. m., University 6472 


BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


Studlo: 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The ow wameaiates of America 


MUSICAL BUREAU | 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 


65 West 70th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 0848 


GILBERT ROSS 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
“Thorough eampstense—qaewerving 





MUSICAL 


{BRANDT 


TENOR 
189 Claremont Ave., N. Y. sanacseasoieet 3053 





‘CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
1272 Atwater | 


Holland, France, England and Germany 
Address: 130 West 88th St., N. Y., Schuyler 0294 


KATHARINE IVES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: 9555 Riverside 


ROSENFIELD 


N. Y. 











a 
in 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


DE GREGORIO 


TENOR Votes Production 
Srupio: 166 West 72 Str., New Yor 
Phone: 0138 "Endicott 


Cc. BENITEZ 


Teacher of Singing. Only teacher of 
Giuse Bf Martino-Rossi and Masha Kave- 
lin. RISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, As- 
sistant Teacher. 801 Steinway 
Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 2885 


BARRON 


Walter Anderson 
New York 


71 Columbia Holt { ray 
Tel. 1430-W 








Studio: 








Management: 
5 Columbus Circle 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 


Private Studio—6519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 
Phone: Wabash 2293 


BOMMEL| 


BARITONE. Vocat INstRUOTION. 
Available for Recitals and Concerts 
1009 Sixth Ave., Corner 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. 9972 Circle 











TENOR 


Voice—Teaching 





Telephone 
Tra. 3614 











LEO VOICE B RAU N 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 





Management E. A. LAKE 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Western Office: 
Midland Trust Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Sincerity.” *—London Bete setapraph. 











You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 


beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 


dealer. 


Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 


free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 
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EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 





THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











Manutacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th te New York 














LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 


“Small Grand with a Big Tone” 
ARTISTIC UPRIGHTS 
James & Holmstrom Piano Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. Office, 37 W. 37th St., NEW YORK 














THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano making tonally and structurally 
It is a marvelous Instrument 
Its selling power is not the least important feature 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


Established 1857 Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 














MEHLIN 





The only substantial Im- 
Provements in _ piano-tone 
Production made in_ forty 
years are the result of 
Mehlin research. These im- 
provements embodied 
only in Mehlin Grands and 
Uprights—the highest devel- 
opment ever attained in the 
art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


PIANOS 


Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d St.) 





New York 


Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J. 














MATHUSHEK 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 














132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 
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Atlanta Delighted With the 
Metropolitan Opera 


Season 


Artistically and Denncislie Performances This 
Year Surpass All Previous Ones—A 
Gala Occasion for Entire City 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Metropolitan Opera Company, of 
New York, gave Atlanta its annual feast of grand opera 
during the week of April 22, and it is the unanimous opinion 
of = officers of the Atlanta Music Festival Association, 
H. M. Atkinson, president, under whose auspices the com- 
pany Penn that it was the most successful season ever 
presented, both from the artistic and financial sides. The 
members of the New York company began to arrive Sunday 
morning, and from then on the station was besieged by 
“official welcomers,” friends, photographers, newspapermen, 
and “just admirers.” Billy Guard was kept busy answering 
questions, and prima donnas, tenors, baritones and bassos 
posed smilingly for their likenesses. It is estimated that at 
least two thousand people met the Sunday evening train; 
the branch station in the residential section where they 
alighted was almost jammed to capacity with enthusiasts 
and friends, the city’s fashionable elite. Monday morning 
the Shriners paraded; “welcome” signs were to be seen 
everywhere, and an air of excitement prevailed generally. 
Teas and dinners were being planned tor the visitors as 
usual, and the barbecue given annually at the fashionable 
Druid Hills Golf Club was well under way. This has be- 
come an institution during grand opera week, and all of the 
principal stars attend this social event. 

Monday night opened brilliantly with L’Africaine, starring 
two of Atlanta’s favorites, Ponselle and Gigli, so it was a 
foregone conclusion that ‘the big Auditorium, seating five 
thousand, would be filled. Metropolitan stars who were not 
in the cast could be seen seated here and there in boxes, 
guests of Atlanta society. Ardent admirers soon spotted 
them, and between acts pens and pencils were kept busy 
autographing programs. Gigli was given such an ovation 
after the O Paradiso aria that he was finally compelled to 
repeat it. The great tenor has never been in better voice. 

Tuesday evening’s audience witnessed The Barber of Se- 
ville, the first presentation of this opera ever given here by 
the Metropolitan. Galli-Curci, De Luca, Tokatyan, and 
Ezio Pinza made this a rollicking good comedy. Galli-Curci 
sang Home Sweet Home during the lesson scene, by request, 
in English, and was received with a storm of applause. She 
has never sung better than in this number. Pinza’s interpre- 
tation of the music master was delicious. 

Wednesday was a double bill matinee—Haensel und Gretel, 
and Pagliacci. Many of the Atlanta school children have 
learned the ten principal songs from Haensel und Gretel, and 
thousands were in the audience to greet the two children, 
the witch and the gingerbread girls and boys. The heavenly 
vision of the angels made the most tremendous impression. 
The stars of the afternoon, Editha Fleischer (Haensel), 
Queena Mario (Gretel), and Dorothee Manski (the witch) 
were all taken to one of the schools the next morning to 
hear the children sing the choruses from the opera. Such 
excitement on the part of the children you never saw! 
Real opera singers come to hear them! 

Pagliacci, featuring Bori, Martinelli and Tibbett, was 
counted by many to be the greatest performance of this work 
ever seen here, both vocally and dramatically. 

Rigoletto is one of Atlanta’s favorites, and with DeLuca, 
Marion Talley and Gigli singing, drew one of the largest 
and most enthusiastic audiences of the season. DeLuca’s 
Rigoletto was the finest piece of dramatic work of the even- 
ing, and he poured all of this feeling into his songs, through 
those marvelous tones that come forth with such clearness 
and strength. The famous quartet had to be repeated,—it 
always does in Atlanta,—but it was Marion Talley who re- 
ceived the ovation of the evening, and of the week. A burst 
of spontaneous applause followed the Caro Nome aria, and 
the opera was literally stopped. Again and again she came 
out and bowed, and again and again the orchestra attempted 
to continue, but was drowned out by the applause. Miss 
Talley did not repeat the number, and after more than a 
dozen curtain calls the performance was allowed to continue. 

Bellini’s Norma, with Rosa Ponselle in the title role, was 
greeted with mixed feelings. Ponselle’s admirers were of 
course wildly enthusiastic; others did not care for the opera, 
deeming the inherent value of the score insufficient to war- 
rant such an elaborate production. 

Carmen brought a large delegation from the neighboring 
state of Tennessee, for Grace Moore made her Southern 
operatic debut as Micaela. It was unanimously agreed that 
Miss Moore has a splendid voice—many were agreeably sur- 
prised. Strange to say her first appearance on the stage 
passed unnoticed. Only when she began her song that ends 
in a duet with Don Jose did the audience recognize her 
and give her a round of applause. She received a well de- 
served ovation after her aria in the third act. Florence 
Easton, Martinelli and Tibbett sang the principal roles. It 
is the concensus of opinion that Tibbett has vastly improved 
this past year, especially in his acting. 

Die Walkuere delighted the serious students of music, and 
a surprisingly large crowd turned out to hear this master- 
piece. Whitehill’s Wotan was superb. Easton and Kirchoff, 
as Sieglinde and Sigmund, did splendid work. 

La Boheme, with Bori, Gigli, Scotti and Rothier singing, 
closed the week. The house was packed with week-end visi- 
tors, one of the most brilliant audiences of the season, for 
the singers are Atlanta’s favorites. Enthusiastic applause 
followed each of the solos, and it was with genuine regret 
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that Atlanta saw the big curtain fall on the last evening of 
the 1928 season. Those who had braved the fatigue of social 
activities and been present at all of the eight performances 
said it was one of the most delightfully varied list of operas 
and singers that Atlanta has yet had during the eighteen 
years that the Metropolitan has been visiting us. Especial 
comment was made on the splendid choruses, under the direc- 
tion of Giulio Setti; of the orchestra, conducted by Bellezza, 
Hasselmans, and Bamboschek, and of the ballet, particularly 
the one given at the Carmen performance and arranged by 
Rosina Galli 

Opera is the greatest event of the entire year in this sec 
tion, and the thousands of music lovers from all of the 
neighboring states, even from Cuba, and Texas, who come to 
Atlanta for the week, feel they have been amply repaid by 
the beautiful presentations of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. R. H. 


George Engles to Manage the 
National Broadcasting, 
Concert Bureau 


To Introduce Radio Artists in Concerts— Will 
Move Offices to Fifth Avenue—To Con- 
tinue Other Managerial Duties 


The appointment of so eminent a manager as George 
Engles as managing director of the National Broadcasting 
Concert Bureau is an indication of the advance that has 
been made in radio broadcasting since its beginnings a very 
few years ago. Those beginnings were modest enough, and 
the programs then given were of a character one shudders 
to think of today. Success has brought progress, and al- 
though no one will claim—not even the broadcasters them- 
selves—that conditions are now perfect or ideal, they are 
so far better than they were within recent memory that 
there is reason to believe that perfection (as nearly as ever 
perfection is attained in human endeavor) will come before 
very long. 

The appointment of Mr. Engles is a step in the right 
direction, and indicates the serious purpose of the National 

3roadcasting Company, which conducts WEAF, WJZ and 
associated stations. .Mr. Engles was manager until its dis- 
continuance of the New York Symphony. He has managed, 
and still manages, Schumann-Heink, Marion Talley, Jascha 
Heifetz, De Gogorza, Paul Kochanski, Elena Gerhardt, Ig- 
naz Friedman and George Barrere. He will continue to 
manage these artists in addition to those he now takes over 
for the N. B. C. Mr. Engles’ offices will be removed from 


Cleveland Orchestra Gives 


Orchestra Dramas in 


New York 


Neighborhood Playhouse Cooperates in Com- 
bined Stage and Musical Presentation of 
Bloch’s Israel and Other Selections 


At the Manhattan Opera House on May 4, 5 and 6, the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, under the direction of Alice and 
Irene Lewisohn, in conjunction with the Cleveland Orches 
tra, under the direction of Nicolai Sokoloff, gave combined 
stage and orchestra interpretations of Bloch’s symphony, 
Israel; Debussy’s two familiar nocturnes, Nuage and Fates, 
and Borodin’s symphonic tone picture, On the Steppes of 
Central Asia, followed by the Dances from Prince Igor. 
Special scenery had been made for the occasion and was 
very attractive. The scene in the Bloch symphony repre- 
sented a wailing wall, enormously high and massive, ap- 
proached by a sloping flag roadway and faced by the walls 
of (presumably) the temple. All of the first part of the 
symphony was interpreted as an extended lamentation, ex 
plained on the program by quotations from Isaiah, the 
Psalms, Job, Joel and other Old Testament writers. The 
music changed to embody a character of ecstasy toward the 
end, and there was singing behind the scenes by the follow- 
ing artists: Bass—Sol Friedman; sopranos—Lillie Bell Bar 
ton, Marjorie Nash, Flora Collins, Lorraine Voigt; contral 
tos—Isabelle Addie, Mary Broune. The whole interpretation 
of this symphony appeared to be suggested by the ritual 
of Jewish religious ceremonial, and it is reported that Bloch 
had something of the sort in mind when he composed the 
music, which is for the most part magnificent, but appears, 
to this writer at least, to dull toward the 
The anticipated ecstasy does not materialize. 

The two Debussy pieces were interpreted by Michio Ito 
(a fawn-like creature), Martha Graham (a passing cloud 
form), Benjamin Zemach of The Habimah (a storm 
cloud), and fifteen dancers. The scenery, which represented 
clouds passing across mountains, was so beautiful as to 
evoke a burst of hearty and spontaneous applause as the 
public caught sight of it when the curtain was lifted. The 
interpretation was effective and intimately associated with 
the conception of the music. 

The two Borodin pieces were given as a 
being an encampment of a tribe of the 
Tartary. The actors represented the Shaman, camel boys, 
Russian merchants, tribesmen, women and girls of the 
tribe, and a blind musician. The principal interest was in 
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Steinway Hall where they now are, to 711 
Fifth Avenue, where all of his managerial 
business will now be conducted. 

Speaking of his new duties, Mr. Engles 
remarked that he had his try at radio as a 
listener some years ago when he was presi- 
dent of the National Managers’ Association 
The managers, as will be recalled, were puz- 
zled as to what might be the effect of broad- 
casting on their business, and Mr. Engles 
decided to find out what broadcasting might 
mean to a plain man, as a means of deter- 
mining its effect on concert engagements. 
So he got himself a set and had it installed 
in his suburban home. He claims to be a 
plain man, like the millions of other plain 
men who listen to broadcast programs. He 
is not a musician, and believes that his taste 
is about similar to = of other business 
men. Perhaps it is. all events, he 
he went through the Bo they up stage—listen- 
ing till all hours of the night and early morn- 
ing for distant stations—which he sometimes 
got, and with them a thrill. Most of us 
know that thrill! 

Mr. Engles, being a commuter as well as 
a radio fan, listened on the trains, back and 
forth to and from his office, to the remarks 
and comments of other commuters about 
broadcasting. That, he says, has been an 
education to him, and he has noted with a 
good deal of astonishment how the men 
gradually became educated to music and 
things musical. This does not mean that 
they do not still listen to ball games and 
prize fights. It means simply that they have 
come to the point of liking music of the best 
sort and are no longer willing to listen to 
poor programs poorly set together. In other 
words, as the broadcasters themselves have 
become educated, so has their public. 

There are about five thousand 
appearances over the N. B. C. chain. Five 
thousand! Many of those who give these 
appearances are musical artists or organiza- 
tions, and it is to introduce them to the pub- 
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lic as concert artists—not broadcasting artists 

that the National Broadcasting Concert 
Bureau was organized three years ago. Mr. 
Engles scouts the idea that broadcasting 
lessens public desire to go to the concert 
hall. He says that, on the contrary, broad 
casting has made a new coneert public. 
Having heard an attractive feature over 
the air, the public wants to see the feature, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 


Completes Forty-two Years of Service 


During the summer of 1886 Theodore Thomas was holding 
forth in Chi the old Exposition Building on the Lake 
front, where the Art Institute now stands, with his “un- 
rivaled orche tra,” (so described in the printed programs). 
In the advertising carried in the programs for July of that 
year we find, very modestly, “American Conservatory of 
Music, J. | taedt, General Director,” with mention of 
vocal director and teacher of “elocution.” “Weber Music 
Hall,” located on the site of the present Kimball Hall Build- 
ing, was the home of the infant school, with the fall term 
September 6. The new school in its first year 
I one hundred pupils. It now numbers on 
1 than one hundred artist teachers and i 
annual enrolhment of students is in excess of thirty- five 
hundred 
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ability and stands pre-eminent in chamber music. The Gordon 
String Quartette, which he directs, occupies an important 
position in the concert activities in Chicago. Herbert Butler, 
a pupil of Joachim, has concertized with success in America 
and abroad. A member of the violin faculty since 1902, he 
has achieved distinction as an artist teacher. As director of 
the Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Butler has built 
up a strong musical organization whose concerts in Orches- 
tra Hall each season have been of high merit. 

In addition to Mr. Weidig, the department of theory and 
composition includes such brilliant composers and teachers 
as Arthur O. Andersen, Leo Sowerby and John Palmer. 
Wilhelm Middleschulte, of the organ department, a brilliant 
soloist and composer as well, was for many years organist 
for the Theodore Thomas and Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tras. O. E. Robinson, one of the country’s foremost ex- 
ponents in ideals and modern methods in public school music, 
has been head of that department since 1901. 

Among new teachers added to the faculty during the past 
school year are Eduardo Sacerdote, teacher of singing and 
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director of the school of opera; Mabel Osmer, teacher of 
piano; Charles J. Haake and Gail Martin Haake, teachers of 
piano and class piano normal methods. 

The success of the American Conservatory is founded on 
a faculty of remarkable strength, on courses that meet the 
requirements of State boards of instruction and national 
educational bodies and on its desire to serve sympathetically 
at all times the needs of its large student body. 


Lester Donahue Demonstrates Hammond 
Invention at Hamburg Recital 


At a recital in Hamburg, Germany, on April 4, Lester 
Donahue, American pianist, gave a most successful demon- 
stration of John Hays Hammond’s dynamic pedal, and at 
the same time achieved a notable personal success with both 
public and press. Mr. Donahue has been for a number of 
years identified with the inventor in the promulgation of 
this important adjunct to the tonal power of the instrument, 
and has toured extensively with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
presenting the invention in all the important eastern cities 
of this country. 

Commenting on the purpose and value of the dynamic 
pedal, the Hamburg Fremdenblatt said: 

“Mr. John Hays Hammond of America has made a new 
invention the purpose of which is to give to the tone of the 
piano greater dynamic possibilities and carrying-power. The 
features of the invention are a new pedal-system which in 
conjunction with a sort of swell-contrivance makes possible 
a crescendo and diminuendo in an individual tone, producing 
a greater range of shading, without altering the character 
of the tone itself. The invention can be attached to any 
piano at a moderate expense, and can be operated by the 
pedals without undue difficulty.” 

In a program consisting of works by Bach, Brahms, De- 
bussy, Liszt, Scriabine, Ireland and De Falla, all played 
with the use of the Hammond pedal, the pianist scored a 
pronounced success. The Hamburger Fremdenblatt April 5, 
reporting the concert, had the following to say: “The young 
pianist, who received part of his musical education in Ger- 
many, is in every respect a full fledged artist whose clean 
execution and uniformly artistic playing give unmixed pleas- 
ure. His style is natural and unaffected, his interpretations 
thoroughly in the spirit of the works he presents, and his 
tone coloring and nuance are dictated by a genuinely musical 
taste. His main characteristic is a certain objectivity in 
interpret ation, which reflects the inmost spirit of the com- 
position—a quality often found in Anglo-American artists 
Equally excellent as his technic and his sense of musical 
structure, is his sense of style, which enables him to be 
equally at home in all schools of music; he was as happy 
in the ballade by Brahms as in the high- ‘strung mystic fifth 
sonata of Scriabine, a work which marks the transition of 
the gifted Russian master (as in the case of Schoenberg) 
from the Wagnerian style into the domain of modern 
atonality.” nf 


Easton Symphony Closes Season 
The Easton Symphony Orchestra closed its season with 
two concerts on April 19 and 21. The former date was the 
final subscription concert and the latter the school children’s 
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FLORENCE WESSELL, 
New York vocal teacher and coach, from a recent painting 
by James Weiland, which is considered —— nt of her. 
Mr. Weiland has been exhibiting in New York for some 
ten or twelve years. His specialty is A alll eg pictures” 
and he also endeavors to make light a feature of his portraits. 
The summers the artist spends at his studio at Lyme, Conn. 
Mrs. Wessell has a number of prominent singers before the 
public now, at the top of the list being Emily Roosevelt, 
dramatic soprano now on tour with the Festival Opera 
Company; Marion Armstrong, Canadian soprano; Beal Ho- 
ber, a radio favorite; Helen O’Shea, coloratura soprano of 
the De Feo Opera Company, and Marguerite Zender, late of 
My Maryland Company. The Wessell studios are among the 
busiest in this city. All of Mrs. Wessell’s teaching time has 
been entirely taken up this season. (Peter A. Juley & Son 
photo ) 


concert. There were no soloists at either event. Of the 
subscription concert, the first part of the program was de- 
voted to works of Schubert. The overture to Alphonse and 
Estrella was followed by a painstaking performance of the 
Unfinished Symphony. The orchestra played with a spirit 
and ebb and flow that were highly commendable. The 
lovely ballet music from Rosamunde and the Marche Mili- 
taire closed the group. The second half of the program 
contained request numbers and included the overtures to 
Semiramide and Freischutz, the Ravel Pavane and the Inter- 
mezzo from the Jewels. A lullaby by a local composer was 
played—R. K. Laros, cousin of the conductor, Earle Laros, 
who also is a pianist. It is largely due to the latter’s efforts 
and indefatigable energy that the orchestra has developed so 
rapidly. The president of the association, Harry H. Mitchell. 
spoke at the concert on the future plans of the orchestra. 
Following his talk, Sigmund Spaeth complimented the con- 
ductor and the orchestra on their surprisingly good work. 
It was voted by the audience to have six concerts next sea- 
son with soloists. A. Lillicrap is business manager of 
the orchestra. 


Keene, N. H., Festival to Take Place May 23-25 


The Keene, N. H., Chorus Club will hold its annual 
festival in the Colonial Theater, Keene, N. H., May 23 to 
25. The club is a choral organization with approximately 
three hundred members, and George Sawyer Dunham of 
Brockton, Mass., is the conductor. 

The concert on Wednesday evening, May 23, is designated 
as High School Night, at which time the program will be 
given by the High School Chorus of three hundred voices 
and the High School Orchestra, assisted by a well known 
soloist, under the diection of Harry W. Davis, conductor of 
Music in the public schools. Thursday evening, Gounod’s 
Faust will be given by the club members, the Boston Orches- 
tral Players, and a quartet of soloists. This concert will be 
under the direction of Mr. Dunham. On Friday, there will 
be a matinee performance by the Boston Orchestral Players. 
Artist Night will be celebrated on Friday evening, the pro- 
gram to be given by the chorus and orchestra, with Rosa 
Ponselle and Richard Crooks as the soloists. 


Weingartner Conducting Classes 


The success of the class for conducting held at the Musik- 
schule und Konservatorium, Basel, under the supervision 
of Felix Weingartner, was so great that in the year 1928- 
29 Mr. Weingartner intends to give two such classes. One 
will be similar to that of this year and will continue through- 
out the school term; the other, to be held in June, 1929, will 
be for advanced students with the full orchestra of the 
Basel Orchestra Society. As in the second class, the stu- 
dents will have a full orchestra at their disposal; it will be 
a splendid opportunity also for young conductors who wish 
to perfect themselves in their art. The ordinary class held 
during the school year has the advantage that apart from the 
regular lessons and free meetings with discussions the stu- 
dents will also be able to follow all of Mr. Weingartner’s 
rehearsals both in the concert hall and opera. For particu- 
larly gifted students there will also be the possibility of 
public performance. 


Alexander Bloch Pupil Plays 


Ruth Taylor MacDowell, an artist-pupil of Alexander 
Bloch, recently played at one of the concerts sponsored by 
the United Parents’ Exposition in Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 
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Dr. de Koos Announces Artists 
for Next Season 


Americans on the List 


The Hollandsche Concertdirectie Dr. G. de Koos, The 
Hague, has engaged the following artists for appearances 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra conducted by Mengelberg 
and Monteux, with the Residentie Orchestra conducted by 
Dr. van Anrooy, with the Utrechtsch Stedelijk Orchestra 
conducted by Cornelis, for the various music societies and 
for its own subscription concerts for the season 1928-29: 

Piano—Claudio Arrau, Stefan Askenase, Wilhelm Back- 
haus, Bela Bartok, Harold Bauer, Alexander Brailovsky, 
Harriet Cohen, Ernst v. Dohnanyi, Severin Eisenberger, 
Paul Frankel, Carl Friedberg, Leopold Godowsky, Frans 
Goldenberg, Vladimir Horowitz, Jose Iturbi, Ilona Kabos, 
Elsa Karen, Leonid Kreutzer, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, 
Frederic Lamond, Mischa Levitzki, Joseph Lhevinne, Yo- 
landa Mero, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Elly Ney, Nicolai Orloff, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Arthur Rubinstein, Walter Rummel, 
Harold Samuel, Jan Smeterlin, Solomon, Tibor Szatmari, 
Margarete Wit, and Aglaia von Zech; 

Vocal—Rosette Anday, Sophie Braslau, Lucia Chagnon, 
Lucille Chalfant, Lucia Corridori, Richard Crooks, Esther 
Dale, Ursula van Diemen, Ilona Durigo, Harriet van Em- 
den, Birgit Engell, Elena Gerhardt, Co van Geuns, Dusolina 
Giannini, Meta Glass-Villaret, Louis Graveure, Roland 
Hayes, Maria Ivogun, Vera Janacopulos, Nina Kochetz, 
Lotte Lehman, Myra Mortimer, Charles Panzera, Marie 
Rappold, Tito Schippa, Elisabeth Schumann, Franco Tafuro, 
Jacques Urlus, and Ruth Welsh; 

Violin—Zlatko Balakovic, Samuel Dushkin, Mischa EI- 
man, Adila Fachiri, Carl Flesch, Thelma Given, Cecilia 
Hansen, Jascha Heifetz, Bronislaw Huberman, Paul Koch- 
ansky, Fritz Kreisler, Georg Kulenkampff, Edith Lorand, 
Barbara Lull, Nathan Milstein, Alexander Moskowsky, 
Vasa Prihoda, Alexander Schmuller, Toscha Seidel, Albert 
Spalding, Joseph Szigeti, Emil Telmanyi, Jacques Thibaud, 
Josef Wolfstahl, and Efrem Zimbalist ; 

Violoncello—Judith Bokor, Arturo Bonucci, Pablo Casals, 
Gaspar Cassado, Maurice Eisenberg, Emanuel Feuermann, 
Hans Kindler, Gregor Piatigorsky, and Antoni Sala; 

Chamber music—Budapester Trio, Trio Kreutzer-Wolf- 
stahl-Piatigorsky, Amar Quartet, Budapester Quartet, Capet 
Quartet, Harpen Quartet, Lener Quartet, London String 
Quartet, Pro Arte Quartet, Roth Quartet, Triester Quartet, 
and Wiener Quartet; 

Miscellaneous—Concertgebouw Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Mengelberg, La Argentine (Dance), Ruth St. 
Denis (Dance), Andres Segovia (Guitar), and Robertson 
and Bartlet (two-piano recital). 


Summer Courses at Carnegie Institute 


A faculty of twenty-two, including three guest instructors, 
will be in charge of the summer courses in music this year 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. The 
guest instructors are Dr. Will Earhart, who will give a two 
weeks’ course on bases of methods in public school music 
and technic of conducting; Glenn H. Woods, who will give 
two courses throughout the six weeks’ period, one in com- 
munity music and one in methods for junior and senior high 
schools; and Ebba Lindbom, who will give a course in 
special features of elementary instruction. 

Summer courses in Music at Carnegie are arranged in 
two main groups announced as the public school music 
course and the instrumental course, each of which consists 
of a, combination of subjects of instruction. Courses will 
he given for a period of six weeks, from June 25 to August 
3. Professor J. Vick O’Brien, head of the department of 
music, will be in charge. Members of the regular faculty 
staff who will be retained for the summer session include 
Susan T. Canfield, Huldah J. Kenley, Dr. Casper P. Koch, 
Otto C. A. Merz, and fourteen regular faculty members 
who will be available for individual lessons in music. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera to Give Sixteen 
Performances 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, Mrs. Henry M. 
Tracey, president and general manager, plans to give sixteen 
performances in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, during 
the period from October 18, 1928, to April 18, 1929. Alex- 
ander Smallens has been reéngaged as musical director for 
next season, Karl T..F. Schroeder as stage manager, and 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra will continue to give 
orchestral support. : , 

In the last five years, fifty-one operas were given by this 
company, among them three American premieres. Over one 
hundred young Philadelphians made their operatic debut in 
leading and small roles, all of whom were individually 
coached under the musical and stage directors of the Civic 
Opera. Artists from the Metropolitan and_ Chicago Opera 
companies, as well as from European companies, were secured 
for many of the leading roles. 


Lauwers Honored by French Government 


Charles Lauwers who has just been appointed first French 
conductor by Col. Blois, general manager of the New Syn- 
dicate of the Covent Garden Theater in London, has been 
decorated by the French Government. The French consul 
in Chicago, M. de Fontnauville, presented Lauwers_ with 
the Brevet d’officier d’Academie by promotion of the French 
Secretary of Beaux-Arts, dated March 1, 1928. This dis- 
tinction was accorded Mr. Lauwwers for services rendered to 
French art throughout his theatrical career. Mr. Lauwers 
recently left for London on board the S. S. Veendam of 
the Holland-American line. He has been re-engaged for 
his tenth consecutive season by the Chicago Civic Opera 


Company. sande nibs 
N. A. O. Pennsylvania Chapter to Convene 


May 20 


Under the auspices of the Reading chapter, Pennsylvania 
State Council, National Association of Organists, a three 
days’ convention will begin in Reading on May 20, Dr. 
William A. Wolf, president. A radio recital; The Reading 
Day; testimonial dinner tendered President Wolf; guest 
organ recital; moving picture demonstration ; public service 
at St. Stephen’s Reformed Church, with chorus of 100; 
address by J. Francis Cooke; a banquet, also various auto- 
mobile rides—all this makes up an interesting program. 
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Harmonious Hans and Alphonse 


Their Tragic Lives Told in Tone 


By Mortimer Wilson 
(Copyrighted, 1928, by The Musical Courier Company) 


Hans had a toy given him by his father. Now the father 

was a descendant of a long line of industrious, truthseeking, 
and unostentatious toilers. It can, therefore, readily be 
imagined that Hans’ toy was one of solid proportions, well 
rounded corners, and free from artificial color-veneer,—if 
we may be allowed a slight figure of speech. 
_ The toy was patterned after its prototype in nature; that 
is, it was not its creator’s conception of how Nature should 
have fashioned it in the first place. When Hans received 
the toy it was in this shape: 
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Hans appreciated the possibilities of which this simple 
toy was capable. He could see its myriad applications to as 
many needs. It never occurred to him to wish it were in 
this shape: 


























Had he wished it that way, he could, of course, easily have 
made it so. He had a hammer-and-tongs, a file, and several 
tubes of paint, but such decorations, he thought, belonged 
more properly to the quaint little figures adorning his leather 
play-breeches. 

During infancy, Hans had not been fed upon the crimson 
veneer that comes off when chewing a striped rubber-ball: 
hence his digestion was unimpaired. A little saurkraut and 
beer, with a bit of pumpernickel, had not satiated him with 
a desire for froglegs and snails. He could still enjoy real 
food. 

Hans had a neighbor playmate who ate snails and drank 
cafe-au-lait. This playmate’s toys were different from those 
of Hans. They were lively with many hues; and in their 
wood Hans often found knot-holes ingenuously decorated 
and almost obscured by a brilliant slice of orange or egg- 
yolk. When in his neighbor’s company, Hans speculated how 
glorious to believe that one could play the tuba with the wind 
of an E-flat trumpet. 

Alphonse, for that was the playmate’s name, had no pleas- 
ure in Nature’s toys. This delicate disposition sought the 
idealistic fancies which the universe had neglected to record. 
Reared even higher than ostentation, nothing satisfied but 
the exotic. Alphonse’s father, and a short line before him, 
had grown ethereal by cleverly avoiding routine and hard 
work. Most of them had had a weak spine. 

This is the shape of one of Alphonse’s ethereal toys: 














As the playmates grew, the influence exercised by the toys 
brought results to be expected. Hans became a man of this 


shape: 
ds 


J 


Alphonse persisted in the fight to outlaw Nature, and his 
backbone became this shape: : 


As the grown men now pass along the crowd, they are 
separately joined by those who played with similar toys, 
either imbibing the brightly colored veneers or appreciating 
the solidity of Nature’s simple truths. 
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Gitla Erstinn 

With Marion Carley at the piano, Gitla Erstinn, soprano, 
gave a song recital at the Y. W. C. A., 53rd Street and Lex- 
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chestra plays like a professional body of men and women— 
for there are a few women in it. Four members have been 
selected by Reiner and Sokoloff for their orchestras at Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland. Among the four is a woman who 
will play first violin at Cincinnati. 


Katherine Bacon 

The fourth and last of Katherine Bacon's all-Schubert 
piano recitals took place at Town Hall on April 30 and 
attracted an audience that was easily one of the largest that 
this reviewer has seen in that auditorium this season. The 
program comprised six Moments Musicaux and_ three 
sonatas, one in E flat Op. 122, one in D major Op. 53, and 
the posthumous one in B flat. 

The genuine artistry that Miss Bacon has brought to this 
Schubert series has been commented upon at length both in 
this paper and by the reviewers in the daily press, so that 
it seems hardly necessary to repeat that she played with 
the same skill and that she displayed in the presentation of 
her program and in the numerous encores the same excellent 
pianistic qualities and interpretative ability that have made the 
recitals a notable contribution to New York’s Schubert 
Centenary celebrations. 

The Moments Musicaux, which were the most familiar 
numbers of the evening, Miss Bacon played with a, spirit 
and an insight into the poetic beauty of the little master- 
pieces that brought her rounds of applause from her listeners 
The posthumous sonata in B flat was particularly impres 
sive. Incidently, it is difficult to understand just why more 
pianists in the past have not played this and the other 

Schubert sonatas with greater frequency here. It is to be 
hoped that not only next season, when the celebrations of 
the composer’s centenary are in full swing, but in other 
seasons to come recitalists will follow the example of Miss 
Bacon and present these too little known works more often. 


Frederick Bristol 


\ good sized audience gathered at Steinway Hall on 
April 30 to hear Frederick Bristol’s last New York re 
cital before leaving for South America. The young pian- 
ist (grandson of Frederick Bristol, dean of New York 
Vocal Teachers) played a program of exclusively modern 
composers, beginning with Ravel and Debussy, through 
Honegger, Delmas, Fairchild, Ygouw, and Mompou, Cowell 
and Voormoolen; his fluent technic and good taste brought 
him much applause. 


Hans Merx 


was heard in 
Mullerin, at the 


Schubert's beautiful 
Provincetown Play 


Hans Merx, baritone, 
song cycle, Die Schone 
house on April 30. 

Mr. Merx, who possesses a voice of true lyric qualities 
and whose singing is marked by rare purity of diction, dis 
played, in his rendition of the romantic song cycle, a sincerity 
of purpose and a poetic fervor which kindled in his audience 
an affinitive response. The German Lieder retained his pre 
sentation in all the beauty and freshness with which they 
were originally conceived. The program, which contained 
the charming little story that binds together the Lieder, 
closed with four additional songs of Schubert, the first of 
which, Der Kreuzzug, is seldom sung 

N. Val Pavey was an able and sympathetic accompanist 


MAY 
Central Choral Club 


Madden's Central Choral Club, organized with 
singers last fall, and now numbering forty excellent 
voices, was heard in the Central Church of Disciples on 
May 2. Conducting from memory, Miss Madden showed 
her splendid control in numbers by Martin, Tosti, Roeckel. 
Clough-Leighter, Fanning, Adams and in folk songs. The 
singers exhibited admirable tone quality, enunciated dis- 
tinctly and gave intelligent heed to their conductor. Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, soprano, and Ruth Taylor Macdowell, vio 
linist, were assisting solo artists; Miss Gates, and Messrs 
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PAULO GRUPPE 


CELLIST 


THE 
BOGUE - LABERGE 
Concert Management 
announces that Paulo 
Gruppe is under their 
exclusive direction. 
For terms and avail- 
able dates address: 
The Bogue-Laberge 
Concert Mat. Inc., 130 
West 42nd Street 
New York. 
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and Bendemeer’s 
Gates, Day, Van 


Idleman and Visel sang incidental solos, 
Stream was sung by the Misses Phillips, 


Dorin, Streatfield and McPike. 
The Brahms Club 


Leo Braun conducted the May 2 concert of the 
ir Town Hall, with Earle Tuckerman, baritone solo- 
i before a large audience ; this is invariably the case, for 
a beautiful singing of the women making up this chorus, 
the able playing of the N. Y. Festival Orchestra, and the 
varied program, all are most attractive. Five languages 
were heard, in itself a most unusual accomplishment. 
James P. Dunn’s Marquesan Isle made such effect that it 
had to be repeated. Deems Taylor’s beautiful The High- 
wayman was superbly sung, with baritone (Earle 

Puckerman). Refinement of expression and vocal pro- 
duction characterizes the singing of this club, and the audi- 
ence rewarded all concerned with continuous applause. 
Luther Gloss played accompaniments for the club and Ruth 
Emerson for Mr. Tuckerman. 


Brahms 


solo 


Rosé String Quartet 


Returning from Washington, where it had made its first 
American appearance at the Library of Congress, the cele- 
brated Rosé String Quartet of Vienna drew an audience to 
Steinway Hall on May 2 that overflowed into the foyer and 
even into the dressing rooms back of the stage. Many 
listeners thus could not see the performances from where 
they sat. 

Professors Arnold Rosé (first violin), Paul Fischer (sec- 
ond violin), Anton Ruzitska (viola) and Anton Walter 
(cello) have for many years been associated as a quartet 
which in all European countries is regarded as the legitimate 
successor to the original Florentine Quartet and the Joachim 
Quartet. In the course of their program, which consisted 
of Mozart’s G major quartet (K 387), Beethoven's B flat, 
op. 130, and Schubert’s D minor quartet, the four distin- 
guished exponents of chamber music very soon demonstrated 
the reasons for their exalted position in that field. Every 
detail and eat gg of a perfectly unified ensemble was 
manifest, and the grace of Mozart, the largesse of Bee- 
thoven and the serene beauty of Schubert were brought out 
in a degree possible only to masterly performers and musi- 
cians. From the standpoint of sheer tonal be “auty, however, 
it must in justice to some (not many) of the more youthful 
organizations now before the public, be recorded that the 
impressive performance did not quite reach the standard, 
which latter day audiences know to be possible of attain- 
ment. The Rosé tone, while amply voluminous, is a trifle 
scholastic in timbre, a fact which detracted in a measure 
from the transcendent beauty of the Death and the Maiden 
variations of Schubert. The same criticism was applicable 
to the playing of the Joachim quartet in its later days, and 
it will probably be in ‘order with respect to other first class 
aggregations when the silver strands shall predominate 
freshness, charm and sensuousness are youth’s natural 
prerogatives. 

As an object lesson in the hows, whys and wherefores of 
quartet playing the work of Professor Rosé and his distin- 
guished colleagues is of the greatest value to devotees, both 
professional and amateur, of this most worthy and dignified 
branch of musical endeavor, and their future appearances 
will doubtless be looked forward to with keen anticipation. 


Bach Cantata Club and Oratorio Society 

The Bach B minor Mass was given in its entirety at St. 
Thomas’ Church on May 2 by the Bach Cantata Club and the 
New York Oratorio Society, under the direction of Albert 
Stoessel, and with the assistance of Mildred Faas, soprano; 
Mina Hager, contralto; Robert Elwyn, tenor, and Herbert 
Gould, bass. The instrumental portion of the score was fur- 
nished by Hugh Porter, organist, and by a small orchestra, 
in which Mischa Mischakoff, violin; Bruno Jaennicke, horn; 
Meredith Willson, flute. and Bruno Labate, d'amore, 
were instrumental soloists. The cembalo was played by 
Everett Tutchings. The performance took place from five 
thirty in the afternoon to seven in the evening, and then, 
after an intermission of one hour and a half, was continued 
at eight thirty. 

Any presentation of this masterpiece of Bach would have 
been impressive given in the beautiful St. Thomas’ Church, 
but, as this performance was one of a high order, the result 
was nothing short of magnificent. The huge edifice, both in 
the afternoon and in the evening, was crowded with Bach 
enthusiasts, and when the suroliced choirs. instrumentalists. 
soloists and Mr. Stoessel, all massed in the nave of the 
church, presented the glorious work, it. was evident that the 
audience (though under the circumstances applause was 
hardly in order) was more than moved 

Under the expert leadership of Mr. Stoessel the choruses 
sang in a manner that was possibly even superior to the usual 
excellence of the two well known ensembles. The soloists 
did notable work as well. Mildred Faas and Mina Hager 
were both most effective, while the fine tenor of Robert 
Elwyn and the rich tones of Mr. Gould’s bass also gave com- 
plete satisfaction. As for Mischa Mischakoff, it is needless 
to say that he was an asset to the performance. 

Mr. Stoessel is to be congratulated on presenting such a 
performance, one which will remain long in the memory of 


this reviewer. 
MAY 3 


oboe 


Maud von Steuben 

Maud von Steuben, 
Kaufmann, gave a recital at 
presentation of her 


Minna 
In the 
numbers by 


Hugo 


soprano and artist-pupil of 
Town Hall on May 3. 
program, which included 
Jononcimi, Traetta, Meverbeer, Wagner, Schumann, 
Frey, Richard Strauss, Delibes and Paladilhe, and a group 
comprising songs by Charles Gilbert Spross, Bryceson Tre 
harne, Sigurd Lie and W. M. Rummel, she displayed a well 
trained voice of pleasing quality. What she sang was done 
(Continued on page 35) 
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KATHIRYNE ROSS 


Scores Sensation as Aida in American Debut 


with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


RE-ENGAGED Season 1928-29 


ENGAGEMENT EXTRAORDINARY—Serata d’Onore 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, Wilmington, Del., May 22 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Samuel Laciar 


The feature of the performance 
proved to be the American debut 
of Kathryne Ross, a young Wil- 
mington singer who has just re- 
turned from Europe, where she 
made many successful appearances 
in opera. Miss Ross proved to 
have a voice of unusual beauty, 
power and clearness, an attractive 
stage presence and after some nerv- 
ousness wore off, considerable dra- 
matic ability. It was in the third 
act that Miss Ross did her finest 
work. The great arias and duets 
were finely sung and acted by her, 
especially the “O Patria Mia.” 
Miss Ross evidently had many 
friends in the audience, for the 
“Patria Mia’ nearly stopped the 
performance. 


— &— 


Camden Courier 

Arthur D. Pierce 

In the cast, interest centered upon 
Kathryne Ross, a Wilmington girl, 
who made her American debut last 
night following appearances in 
European music centers. Miss 
Ross is, I believe, a ‘‘find” for the 
company. She has_ confidence, 
oodles of it, and very definite per- 
sonality. She was deeply convinc- 
ing, especially in the dramatic epi- 
sode on the banks of the Nile. 
Her voice is clear, flexible and 
powerful. It was a debut impres- 
sive not only in itself but in sug- 
gesting what may be expected from 
this breezy young singer in the 
future. 


anges 


Philadelphia Record 
H. T. Craven 


The management is to be congratulated in se- 
curing Kathryne Ross, who has just returned 
from Italy, for the title role. Miss Ross pos- 
sesses a fresh, ringing voice, highly vitalized, and 
an endowment of decided beauty. It was prompt- 
ly demonstrated in the “Ritorna Vincitor” that 


she could sing. 


ENGAGED Cincinnati Summer Opera 




















La Liberta 
Dr. Giuseppe Pasceri 

Una cara giovane della vicina Wilmington, 
Kathryne Ross, per la prima volta apparsa sulle 
scene in America, e’ stata una “Aida” ideale e 
magnifica per voce e per azione, e, senz’ altro, 
ha ottenuto un genuino trionfo, 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


Of especial interest was the first 
Philadelphia appearance of Kath- 
ryne Ross in the title role. Miss 
Ross is credited with pronounced 
success in Italy but last night 
marked her debut in opera in this 
country. She is young, slender, of 
fair height and in personality well 
suited to the character of the cap- 
tive Ethiopian Princess, seeming 
rather too impulsive in both her 
acting and singing at the start, the 
soprano gained in repose and au- 
thority as the performance pro- 
gressed and gave emphatic evidence 
that she is possessed of dramatic 
ability, as well as a voice of good 
volume, fresh and clear and capa- 
ble of brilliant achievement. This 
was shown in the big ensembles, 
which her tones surmounted with 
telling effect, and the “O Patria 
Mia” aria in the third act was ad- 
mirably sung and both middle and 
high tones were of real beauty in 
some very good mezza voce sing- 
ing. 


—2— 


Philadelphia Evening Star 
6.8. Le 


Kathryne Ross has a fluent so- 
prano that mounts the scale with 
consummate ease, her facile expres- 
sion and enunciation are worthy of 
paeans of praise. The “Numi 
Pieta” in her love duet with the 
Princess, in her “O Cieli Azzuri,” 
in her duet “Fuggiam gli Ardori,” 
in the Tomb Scene, she showed evi- 
dence of intense schooling, and her 
laudable achievement of last night 
predicates a wonderful future be- 
fore her. Her depiction of the 
Slave was perfection. 


—*- 


Philadelphia Inquirer 

Miss Ross was equal to the dramatic demands 
of the part of “Aida,” and sang the music with 
ease and skill. 
her impersonation deserves praise. 


Her voice is strong and full and 


Exclusive Direction: WALTER ANDERSON, INC., 5 Columbus Circle, New York 
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Marion Talley to Rest This Summer 
Marior 
her plans are a little 
it will be to visit England 
the Covent Garden 
ior some « 


cert 


Talley may go to Europe this summer, but as yet 
unsettled. If she does go, however, 
for the first time, hear part of 
and then hop over to. gay Paree 
oaching in French operas and songs for her con- 
probably going to the Riviera before returning 


season, 


repertory 


TALLEY, 
one of the 


past 


roles she 
season. 


1gnon 
litan this 


sang at the 


Talley’s concert season here will com- 
of October, under the direction of 
les, and early bookings promise 


in September 
mence about 
her new ‘manager, George Eng 
the busi i asons of her career. 

Talley, wl n prior to joining the Metronolitan 
on its spring tour, did not look forward to resting with any 
relish ing inasmuch as the soprano has 
had practical 10 t at all since her sensational debut at 
the house, which was followed by a series of closely 
booked dates back and forth across the country. She ex- 
plained, however, that she has worked so hard that she feels 
lost w When in New York between concerts, 
she is usually records for Victor, and, being a hard- 
working student, , her roles and adds to her concert 
repertory. 

Althoug! has had epoch-making success for one so 
young, Marion ’ ey’s head is still securely set on her 
slender shoul i brain moves in its normal, sensible 

prima donna at home or off the 
mother, sister Florence and 
Mr Talley remaining in their home 
{ his business. Each of the feminine 
loes her part in the daily routine of 
Mother Talley never interferes in 
h is a blessing, for many a singer's 
a meddlesome mother or husband 
and then, as becomes a 

Florence Talley, who took a 

Marion before she decided to 

r, finds that it comes into play now 
sister’s business details on tour and in 
not in the hands of Mr. Engles. 
complete harmony, 


one of 


4; 
LISS 
Th 

inis Was 


opera 


hen she is idl 


{ 
making 


way al 


stage ( t y her 


Mario 

1 Kans 

member 

the hou irion, too! 
wihhic 

d by 


Mrs all g suggestions now 


her daug] 


caree! 


mother, but only suggestions 
business 
make singit 
in taking 
New York—at least those 
And 
acl eves 


with 
\ n 


working in 
happy 


Lawrence Conse rvatory’ s Annual May Festival 

The May fe ay given by the Lawrence 
Conservatory of Appleton, Wis., ¢ ‘arl J. Waterman, Dean, 
the Lawrence Memorial Chapel, May 13 


seventh annual 
will take place at 
and 14 

Carl J. W musical director of the Festival, is 
well known to all musical patrons throughout the States. 
He ranks one of country’s leading choral directors 
and it is thr ugh his efforts that the Appleton Festival has 


aterman, 


the 
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been such a great success. He is the founder and organizer 
of the Schoia Cantorum of Lawrence, an organization of 
175 voices. This chorus appears annually in one of the great 
choral works. This year they will sing Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. The Schola Cantorum is considered one of the best 
chorus groups in the Middle West. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra has been engaged 
to play the symphonic programs; also to supply accompani- 
ments for the choristers and soloists. 

The first concert will take place on May 13 when Elijah 
will be presented with the following soloists: Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano; Helen Mueller, contralto; Oscar Heather, 
tenor: Barre Hill, baritone, the Schola Cantorum and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, all of which will be di- 
rected by Carl J. Waterman. 

The second concert in the afternoon of May 14, will be 
given by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, with Gladys 
Brainard, pianist, and Barre Hill as soloists. 

The third and last concert on the evening of May 14, will 
bring forth again the Minneapolis Orchestra with Jeannette 
Vreeland as soloist. 


Venice Hears New Kind of 


Musical Drama 


Genoa Celebrates Opera Centenary 


MiLtan.—The spring season has this year commenced with 
several interesting events in the lesser Italian theaters. 
Generally speaking, the truer average may be drawn from 


“In Miss Peterson’s sing- 
ing there was to be found 
much enjoyment and keen 
artistic pleasure.” 


The New York Evening Journal 


said the above about May Peter- 
son, soprano, formerly Opera 
Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


the medium and secondary theaters than from leading ones, 
such as La Scala, The Opera Reale, or the San Carlo; and 
the well accomplished aims of many important “impresas” 
throughout the country speaks well for the state of music 
here today. 

At the Fenice in Venice a work was recently presented 
that almost signifies a new departure in theatrical practice. 
The opera, by Biaachi, is called Soregina and may be 
classified as a fable dramatised and accompanied by sym- 
phonic comment. The story is in two acts and revolves 
about the remote heights of the Dolomites. The mysterious 
figure of the principal character is called “Ray of Sunshine” 
(half woman, half fairy), a princess of the vague moun- 
tain realm of long ago, fragile and beautiful, before whom 
the genii of the woods and the shepherds of the valleys bow 
in devoted homage 

A young warrior, fugitive and weary, falls exhausted at 
the portals of Soregina. Here he is overtaken by the armed 
runners of his King from whom he has stolen the Queen’s 
love. Surprised in sleep, he is wounded and left for dead. 
Soregina, however, takes him in and with the aid of her 
wonderful balsams nurses him back to health. Unable to 
respond to the love that his benefactress lavishes upon him, 
his thoughts turn constantly to the Queen, and when he dis- 
covers that she has been punished by death, he abandons 
himself to grief. Soregina watches unseen and, herself the 
victim of a cruel love, dies at the feet of her beloved. In 
the moonlight the genii of the woods dress her in the shin- 
ing silk of the moon, and carry her to the summit of a high 
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mountain which no echo of life may reach, nor the passions 
of the world afflict her and where she will always irradiate 
a pale light over the “mute horror of the woods.” 

The music cannot be classed as mere incidental comment, 
for the general form is of.a symphonic nature, and corre- 
sponds perfectly to the progression of the play. The com- 
bination of dramatic poetry and music in the music dramas 
of Wagner, marked a new epoch in the story of the stage. 
In another way, albeit less stupendous, Valeri’s play and 
3ianchi’s preludes and interludes, which herald and color 
the action, are worthy the notice of intelligent musicians 
the world over, not alone because of their novelty but for 
the high artistic merit they have attained. 

GENOA OPERA CELEBRATES CENTENARY 

The first centenary of Genoa’s principal opera house, the 
Carlo Felice, was celebrated on April 7. Those who are 
intimate with the history of Genoa know that this theater 
was named after King Carlo Felice, in whose august pres- 
ence the theater was baptized. On that occasion Bellini’s 
opera, Bianca e Fernanda, was performed, followed by the 
ballet, Gli adoratori del Fucco (The Fire Lovers), by Spira 
and Galzerani. 

The centenary night was also celebrated by a Bellini opera, 
Il Pirata, which was among the first ever given in that 
theater, and one that is littlke known today. The artists 
selected for the occasion were Vera Rutili, Giovanni Inghi- 
leri, Antonio Marques, Angelo Ugulini, Ottavio Serpi and 
Linda Rossi. Sergio Failoni conducted, and was accorded 
a clamorous ovation after the prelude besides being in- 
cluded in the numerous recalls of the principal artists at the 
close. 

RoME Opera’s MopERNITIES 

The only notes of interest from the new Opera Raele in 
Rome of late relate to the ballets presented there, namely 
Casella’s La Giara and Stravinsky’s Rossignol. Both works 
are too well-known to make detailed comment necessary. 
Casella’s music held the attention of the public in no insig- 
nificant manner, Stravinsky directed his own work, new to 
Rome by the way, and was greeted by an exceedingly warm 
demonstration of approval. CHARLES D’IF. 


The Devries to Visit Europe 


Herman Devries, with Mrs. 
on the S.S. Majestic, June 2. 


will sail for Europe 
will return to America 


Devries, 


They 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


and will re-open their 


Chi- 


on the S.S. Majestic, September 15, 
studios in the Fine Arts Building and Congress Hotel, 
cago, on September 22. 

Mr. Devries has been delegated by the Chicago Evening 
American (on which paper he has been the musical editor 
for the last fourteen years) to send cable reports from 
Europe o f all important musical events in the various coun- 
tries he will visit; these include France, Germany, Austria, 
3elgium and Holland. 





VINCENT VY. HUBBARD 





246 Huntington Avenue 


MRS. 


Wadsworth Provandie, Louisville, Ky 
Lewis Johnson, Atlanta, Ga. 
Eunice Curry Prescott, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Vocal Studio 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 


Hubbard 


Successor to Arthur J. 


First Assistant, Dr. GEORGE L. 


Assistants: 


ANITA DALE SEYMOUR 
GEORGE HACKETT 


Coach-Accompanists 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 


of 


(Retired) Boston, Mass. 


DWYER 


GEORGINA SHAYLOR 


FRANCES WEEKS 





Teachers of the Hubbard System in other cities: 


Zoe Parker, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Grace Fortier, Worcester, Mass. 
Florence Maguinness, Worcester, Mass. 


C. Leroy Lyon, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Walter Greenwood, Norfolk, Va. 
Otis Gruber, Danville, Il. 
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THE CuRTIS INSTITUTE of Music 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


Among the students of The Curtis Institute of Music who have distinguished 
themselves in public appearances are Shura Cherkassky, Lucie Stern and Jeanne 
Behrend, pupils of Mr. Hofmann; Henri Temianka, Lois zu Putlitz and Iso 
Briselli, pupils of Mr. Flesch; Charlotte Simons and Elsa Meiskey, pupils of Mme. 
Sembrich; and Wilbur Evans, pupil of Mr. de Gogorza. 


LUCIE STERN, Pianist. 


“That the girl is a prodigy to be 
marked in superlative terms seemed 
never in doubt.” —N. Y. Telegraph. 
March 20, 1928. 


HENRI TEMIANKA, Violinist. 
“A brilliant debut marking the 


inception of an important artistic 


career.”—N. Y. Evening World, Jan. 
24, 1928. 


WILBUR EVANS, Basso. 


‘Winner of the first prize in the 
Atwater Kent National Radio 
Contest. 


LOIS ZU PUTLITZ, Violinist. 


“A tone of extraordinary volume and 
vibrancy.” — N. Y. Evening World, 
March 15, 1928. 


SHURA CHERKASSKY, Pianist. 


“A master of tone and a wizard of technique.” 
—Washington Post, Dec. 15, 1927 


JEANNE BEHREND, Pianist. 


ISO BRISELLI, Violinist. 

















“Possessed of talents far above the 
average, his playing was startling] 
er Y. Evening World, Feb. ELSA MEISKEY, Soprano 
28, 1928. . J 

, Miss Meiskey will make her New York 
debut under the auspices of the Curtis 
Institute on December 3, 1928. 


CHARLOTTE SIMONS, Soprano. 


“A beautiful voice of great freshness 
and flexibility.” — Phil. Public Ledger, 
Dec. 22, 1927. 


“She showed remarkable musician- 
ship, brilliant technique and a poise 
that many might well emulate.” 


—Phila. Record, Dec. 13, 1926. 


The Curtis Institute of Music offers to its students, in addition to other advantages, regu 
lar public appearances during the period of study when warranted by their progress. 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 


Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 


Recital Management RICHARD COPLEY 
10 E. 43rd St., New York City 
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Jeritza’s Trousered Salome 


Latest Vienna Sensation 


Strauss a “Non-Paying’”’ Guest—New Symphonies by Szymanowski and Binkau Heard—Szigeti 
Plays Ravel Sonata—Keyboard Lions 


VIENNA was not 
lameness has 
musical activity of the city for some 
calm before the storm of the much 
Weeks, of which the trump card 

Helena. Rehearsals have al 
ready with the first note Master Richard shook 
the dust of the town from hi et r a few weeks. Carl 
is carrying the burden of responsibility 


season quite as 


The Easter lull this 


wticeable as in former years, for a certain 


een evident in the 
ime past It is the 
\ Festival 


l Vienna 
egyptian 


wralded 
s to be Strauss’ 
begun, and 
Alwin, 
the musical nd, rie tine Tree 
with the 
Vienna's appetite whetted for th 
question, “to Jeritza or not to Jer 
settled and the adored Maria 


sing the tit] least at the premiers As for the 


meantime, 
lancers of the daily 
publicity apparatus of 
great CVv¢ 


liza,” has 


Oui 
~ The a pi e i tl Staatsoper has not yet 
calm the city’s musical 
rests on old 
least lost s« 
entrance was mad 
whiff f American air 
West Now 
regarding het rmen As usual, most 
that youthful and her 
acting more trons thi ver 


smartness of her 


turbed the peaceful 
Averse to new entures 
they will not 
their crisprics 


horseback, s« ‘ bringing a 


laurels, 


while easily wilt, have at 


before her 
ilong with TI irl of the Golden curiosity 
is rile revicwers 
agrec anything, mor¢ 
Complete unanimity of 


opinion prevailed new Salome 
t 


when she presented herself t " astoni ] 


ct Tunic 


mire. 


the Volks« 
Vittori nec | ra, La Rosiera (1 
this twenty-ye: 
was selected for production 1s a matter of « 


sy rumors, command 


just Ww 


nor Gnecchi 


count larger resources of musicé 


Honoris CAUSA 
Phe ason at the Staatsoper has 
more visitors 
strangé incy 


] , » th mnoser 
pestoyv 1 nt compose 


critics than paying 
} 


between the deific honors 
of Salome and R 
every occasion, and the small support } 
appearances 1n 


ating spectaci« 
1 4 


other operas and in concert 
to see Strauss conduct twe 


a week audience comp sed tw 


senkavalier really retains 


SOLOIST WITH CENTENARY CHOIR 
(SECOND HAMILTON, ONT., APPEARANCE) 


which pleases from every standpoint. Her 


does also her 


‘Possesses a voice 
admiration, as gracious 
phrasing Her deep, vibrant, rich and 
woos through the spoken word, and her songs, ja- 
because she has sung 


breath control evokes 


voice glowing with 
sympathy 
miliar or otherwise, take on new beauty 
them 

“Not alone Miss great 
imaginative insight and sensitive perception place her as one of 
cceptable recitalists heard here in several seasons. 


Leslie's interpretive gifts, but her 
the most «4 
From her opening song she bound her audience to herself with 
every number 

SPECTATOR, Mar. 28 


HAMILTON 1928 
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MENDELSSOHN CHOIR-—ST. MATTHEW PASSION 
(Re-engagement 

contralto is a somber voice well adapted to 

strains of ‘Golgotha 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH, Apr 


‘Grace Leslie's 


the tragic 
1928 
— ry 


HALIFAX FESTIVAI THIRD ENGAGEMENT 


‘The audience was really transported by the flawless 
ness of the voice and art of Miss Leslie. When she appeared 
acclaimed her But 
gloriously 
audience 
voice it 1s in 


loveli- 


last evening in pale yellow, the audience 
behind all the charm of person was a voice rich, 


vibrant, and altogether lovely to which the simply 


surrendered And what a marvellous which 
the taking of a high soprano note was as easy as a very low 
note. She has a remarkably wide range and one 
other in true portamento style. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD, Apr. 18 


contralto 
note follows the 
1928 


e - 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Steinway 


from the presence of Maria Jeritza. 
\riadne, Elektra, Intermezzo and Die Frau ohne Schatten 
generally reach the lowest box office records of the house 
For the most recent performance of the last-named opera 
no less than three guests were required (not counting Strauss 
himself), of whom one at least was an interesting acquain- 
tance, namely Moje Forbach from Stuttgart (shortly to 
join the Berlin Opera). She is an emotional actress, an 
explosively temperamental singer, and an interesting figure. 
While the plan of a Gustay Mahler monument at Vienna 
was being greeted by the local public with more enthusiasm 
than readiness to contribute financially, the Staatsoper as 
noble cause with a concert of the composer’s 
music. Franz Schalk presided over a performance of The 
Plaintive Song and the Second Symphony, which acquired 
an added emotional appeal from the fact that Mahler, the 
ridiculed composer, was now enthroned triumphantly 
in the house from which he retired as director just twenty- 
one years ago, in bitterness and disgust. A few of his old 
press-adversaries are now shedding tears over the loss of 
the great man and preaching in favor of his monument. 
Death is often the safest road to fame, 


attractions chiefly 


sisted the 


once 


FITELBERG ReEpIVIVUS 

iregor Fitelberg, too, was once a neglected local figure 

he Vienna Opera. Now this temperamental conductor, 
afely installed as leader of the Warsaw Philharmonic, has 
come back with honors on an official mission in the interests 
oi Polish composers. The concert, given under his authori- 
tative baton, evidently represented Poland’s present musical 
status. Ludomir Rozycki’s symphonic poem, Anhelli (pro- 
gram music akin to Liszt) and Mieczyslaw Karlowicz’s vio- 
lin concerto (brilliantly played by Irene Dubiska) were well 
constructed, well-tempered music—though not the sort which 
is here considered an adequate expression of contemporary 
tendencies. To us, Karol Szymanowski remains the great 
representative composer of Poland. His third symphony, 
hitherto unheard here and on this occasion bereft of its 
choral portion, is a great composition, enthralling in its 
Oriental visions. The last portion, to which Stanislawa 
Szymanowski, the composer’s sister, lent her vocal artistry, 
has great depth and atmosphere. Thus dreams a noble tone- 
poet of an ideal and unreal world. The wealth of colors on 
Szymanowski's palette is infinite and he splashes them with 
the frenzy of a poet carried away by his visions; yet never 
it the cost of clarity and coherence. 

A New 

though less disciplined, was a symphony 
Binkau, a young Viennese composer who per- 
sonally conducted his maiden work. He still suffers from 

superabundance of visions and the inability to arrang« 
them within his given musical scheme. His “dash” is 
Straussian, his themes Wagnerian; but his clear sense of 
orchestral color effects is distinctly his own. He is young 
and his temperament still gets the better of him at times 
His first movement succumbs to the pitfalls of Mahlerian 
metaphysics plus a certain “operatic fallacy,” but his second 
movement, Spanish in color, discloses his capacity for a 
lighter touch, and before the end of his big symphony one 
was aware that his is a talent of no mean order and not of 
the radical kind 
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A talent, too, but extremely radical still; is*Hanns Eisler. 
This young Schonberg pupil, of whom much was expected 
after his first piano pieces and his Duo for violin and cello, 
has been strangely silent of late. Written out? By no 
means. Only not the disciplined, well-tempered sort of 
creator. Erratic, if you will, impulsive. He will start a 
piece, carry it on for weeks and drop it just before the last 
few bars are penned. 

There is a bit of a rebel in this Viennese boy; he writes 
music that is a manifesto for humanity, for communism. 
There is a cycle for soprano and piano named Newspaper 
Clippings—ads from the daily press, scraps from the “local 
column.” Eisler’s parody, in these far-fetched, 
often labored and aimless. Where he drops the mask of the 
satirical jester and shows his true face, however, the con 
ceptions of his poems are irresistible as a revelation of hu- 
manrity. The Song of a War Orphan, that heart-rending, 
bitter, pathetic manifesto, that “wee small voice” of a suf- 
fering child, will do more to stop wars than a dozen Locarno 
Conterences 


songs, is 


Margot Hinneberg-Lefévre sang these strange specimens 
with a supreme command of their musical intricacies and 
interpretative difficulties. The occasion was a concert in 
the subscription cycle of the Kolisch Quartet (Vienna String 
Quartet ) They give mixed programs, cleverly balancing 
works. and instrumental music 
compositions In the same concerts, Ruzena 
Herlinger gave Debussy’s Proses Lyriques cycle with fin- 
hed Eduard Steuermann, the 


ished vocalism and excellent style, 
ianistic apostle of modernism, providing an accompaniment 
in the highest sens¢ 


modernism with classical 


with vocal 


was “chamber music” 
Tue AMERICAN WOMEN’S 
Club life does not play the important social role in Vienna 
that it does in the Anglo-Saxon countries, and the American 
We particularly, dwells in comparative reserve 
owing to the relatively small number of American colonists 
Austrian capital. When the club decides to take a 
the musical life of the city, it is a compliment to 
presented. Dr. Bruno Veneziani—not an Amer- 
i an Austrianized Italian—was the piano soloist of 
a recent concert given by the Women’s Club, and he merited 
the honor. His Chopin, which I heard, was admirable, 
and spoke eloquently for the abilities of his Viennese master, 
Paul Pichier. Mrs. W. H. Koenig, president of the club, 
and Mrs. Groves, its vice-president, reaped artistic as well 
as social honors that afternoon: music, society and diplomacy 
were well represented in the appreciative audience. 
An Anglophile—if not strictly an English speaking—so- 
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Want a Schubert Anniversary Pin? 

Gustave L. Becker, president of the Associated Music 
Teachers’ League, has received from Prof. Franz Wedl, 
president of the Austrian Musik- 
lehrer Verband in Vienna, an at- 
tractive Schubert lapel-pin, which 
is being sold for the benefit of 
destitute Austrian musicians. Pro- 
fessor Wedl’s association has 2,000 
members, about one-third of whom 
are impoverished in consequence of 
bad conditions existing since the 
world war. 

Mr. Becker will be the sole dis- 
tributor of the pin for America, 
and is undertaking the task purely for charity. In this year 
of Schubert concerts, festivals and demonstrations of all 
sorts there will doubtless be many similar articles offered 
for sale by persons working for their own profit; if you 
belong to a society which contemplates giving a Schubert 
celebration of any kind the MusicaLt Courier would re- 
spectfully ask you to bear this pin in mind and to recom- 
mend its adoption—let Schubert be of service to his poor 
compatriots. 

The pin, a facsimile of which is herewith presented, can 
be had at 25 cents apiece, in any quantity, from Gustave L. 
3ecker, 610 Steinway Hall, New York City. 





ciety with occasional ambitions, is Vienna’s Welcome Club. 
Its latest recital enlisted the services of Margherita Bria 
(Miss Boyd), an American singer of notable accomplish- 
ments. 

Szicett PLrays Raver Sonata 

Huberman’s annual Viennese recital series now stands 
at number four and he might well continue it indefinitely 
without fear of slackening enthusiasm and attendance. 
Szigeti, high priest of violinistic art, has also now come into 
his own in Vienna. At his last appearance he had a full 
hall and storms of applause. Ravel’s new violin sonata 
shocked a few conservatives: they were hushed down and 
ejected from the hall; the incident resulted in redoubled ova 
tions for Szigeti. 

Florizel von Reuter, coming back after a long pause, con 
quered in spite of his program. The twenty-four Paganini 
caprices played in succession are really a little too much of 
a good thing. The young American showed more courage 
and technical resource than wisdom of judgment by com- 
memorating the centenary of Paganini’s first Viennese con- 
cert in this way. A new violinistic figure on our concert 
platform, Alexander Moskowsky, introduced himself in 
grand style. Fine tone, excellent musicianship and a splen- 
did technique characterized this artist. 


Lions 

Pachmann was with us, after many years—too late, I fear. 
The bewildered audience mistook for symptoms of old age 
what has always been the grand old man’s personal note, 
namely the colloquial character of his recitals. An old lion 

but still a lion. A young lion is Ignaz Friedman. He can 
fill any hall in Vienna now. Many had thought him a mere 
Chopin specialist; what a surprise to hear his Brahms- 
Handel Variations! All that is academic melts away under 
his magic fingers. Marie Tauszky, a splendid Viennese 
pianist though not an international figure, may well be men- 
tioned beside such illustrious colleagues. She is fully initi- 
ated into the mysteries of pianism, and is an excellent musi- 
cian besides. Godowski is one of her admirers; he is right 
and knows why. PauL BECHERT. 
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Easy and Attractive 


VIOLIN MUSIC 


Recently Published 
TWO VIOLINS 


Five Violin Duets for Student and Master, with 
Student’s Part in the First Position. 
By HELEN DALLAM.......... 


VIOLIN and PIANO 


Little Violinist at the Circus. 

By GAIL RIDGWAY BROWN 
A set of six bright and clever little tone-pictures, 
vivid and unmistakable in their characterization. 
The violin parts are in the first position, and call 
upon all the fingers of the left hand as well as 
utilizing the open-strings. The piano accompani- 

ments are also easy (Grade II) 
Six pieces, together 85 


Each .30 


Little Violinist at Home. 
By GAIL RIDGWAY BROWN 
The violin-part of these six numbers is confined 
wholly to the open-strings; but varied rhythms and 
tempos, and interesting piano-parts (which are, 
however, quite simple), serve to maintain the atten- 
tion and pieasure of the student. 
Six pieces, together .75 
Seven First-Position Pieces. 
By HELEN DALLAM Each 50 
Colors, Tunes and Rhymes for First Violin Study. 
By REBECCA RICHARDS 
This clever work will be eagerly welcomed by 
violin teachers of little children from five to eight 
years of age. It is full of pictures of bees, frogs, 
birds and butterflies, which may be colored by the 
pupils or the teacher. Each color is associated with 
a violin-string, throughout. There are many bright 
jingles and games. net .75 
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FIRST WORLD’S MASTER CLASS 


Horner-Kansas City Conservatory 
June 11—July 14 (Five Weeks) 


Fifteen Class Lessons 


Assisted by 


Josefin Hartman Vollmer, Coach and Pianist 


ALL classes PERSONALLY CONDUCTED by MADAME SCHUMANN -HEINK 
Private instruction by Madame Schumann-Heink. Private Coaching by 


Mrs. Vollmer in opera, programme building, song literature. 


Three Free Scholarships!! 


Competitive Hearings June 8 and 9 


ENROLL NOW Tuition, $150.00 for ENTIRE TERM 


For Particulars Write to 


HORNER - WITTE CONCERT BUREAU 
3000 Troost Ave. Kansas City, Missouri 
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John Goss Sings at Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton 

recently gave a recital in New York, winning 
his program and, in particular, favorable 
was given to his rendition of Sea Chanties. These 
so appeal to the various universities where he appeared. 
Mr. Spalding, of Harvard University, wrote after Mr. 
Goss’ recital: “I think Mr. Goss has an excellent voice and 


John Goss 
general praise for 
comment 


1 
al 


JOHN 


straightforward and finished. That he 


the students was shown by their 
| should certainly think his Sea 
a great addition if they could be incor- 
f our college song books.” 

of Princeton, said, “I was delighted 
t colorful recital in Princeton the other 
is most pleasing and resonant and his 
f rhythm quite remarkable, I thought. 
to have made a great impression on the 
in the Sea Chanties, and I fervently 


1 he has sown may bear fruit in the 


seeds that 
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form of college songs built on these lines. I believe that 
most of the Sea Chanties could be used as college songs 
with very little change.” 

Mr. Goss also made an appearance at Yale University, 
where Marshall Bartholomew, director ef the Yale Uni- 
versity Glee Club, also found occasion to comment on the 
unique and interesting sea songs given by Mr. Goss. Mr. 
Bartholomew said, “I was very much pleased that you in- 
cluded the group of traditional sea chanties in your program 
of March 5 at Yale and the members of the Yale Glee Club 
who participated with you in the refrains all enjoyed them- 
selves immensely. I wish that more college singers through 
out our country could be made familiar with these songs of 
the sea and include them in their song books and glee club 
program. Personally, here at Yale, we have used them so 
long and so successfully that a Yale Glee Club program no 
longer seems complete without a group of chanties, and 
several of them have found their way into the permanent 
repertoire of student life. They have every qualification 
for this kind of singing: Simplicity, tunefulness, powerful 
rhythm, and they are unfailingly masculine.” 

John Goss will return to the United States in January of 
next year, and will fulfill engagements from January to 
May, inclusive, giving his own recitals and also appearing 
as director of the London Singers, who will assist him in a 
number of programs. 


Cleveland Institute of Music Gives Evening of 
Opera 

The Cleveland Institute of Music presented members of 
the opera school and the senior orchestra in an evening of 
grand opera on April 18. There were scenes from Pag- 
liacci, Cavalleria Rusticana and Faust, under the direction 
of Marcel Salzinger, with Rudolf Schueller as conductor 
of a fifty-piece orchestra. With the exception of the con- 
ductor, Mr. Schueller; the baritone, Mr. Salzinger; and the 
tenor, Vincent St. John, all the participants were students 
of the Institute. The singers were students of Mr. Sal- 
zinger, and the players members of the Institute Orchestra. 

The Cleveland Press spoke of the entertainment in the 
following laudatory mianner: “The Opera School of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music demonstrated in the most im- 
pressive manner that it is absolutely capable of both teaching 
and producing opera. . Judged as a school perform- 
ance it was obviously head and shoulders above the average. 
Indeed it would take an exceedingly good professional com- 
pany to produce as good work, especially from the musical 
standpoint. Marcel Salzinger opened with the cele- 
brated Prologue in tremendously fine style, and the first act 
of Pagliacci followed. Jean Webster Erisman, as Nedda, 
sang the part beautifully Clarence Hanna, as Silvio, 
sang equally well. ; Emanuel Rosenberg as Beppe 
had but a short part. He sang well and seemed more at ease 
on the stage than the others, except, of course, Salzinger, 
whose every note and movement speak clearly of the thor- 
oughly experienced opera man. Morris Scott, as Canio, 
gave a good account of himself vocally. 

“Cavalleria was notably strong in the acting. Vincent 
St. John, the only performer not of the Institute, gave a 
really outstanding performance of Turidu. Santuzza was 
excellently sung and acted by Carabelle Johnson. She made 
a fine foil to St. John, and their duet was outstanding. She 
too listens quite as well as she sings and acts, having a voice 
of good range, power and quality. Tillie Schenker 
acted her short part well, and showed the coquettish Lola 
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Marcel Salzinger as Alfio was even better 
than in Pagliacci. Hazel Wacker as Lucia formed a strik- 
ing contrast to the others in the little she had to do. Where 
they were all vehemence and action, she was repressed and 
still but none the less convincing. In addition she has a 
beautiful contralto voice.” 

Those participating in Faust had all been heard previ- 
ously with the exception of Edna Stringfellow, the Siebel. 

Of the performance Archie Bell in The News said: “It 
was a performance that was creditable even when consid- 
ered professionally. In fact it was the professional tang of 
the program that raised it above all similar attempts that 
-_ able to recall during the past twenty years in Cleve- 
and.” zs 


to advantage. 


Dr. Whittaker One of England’s Leading 
Musicians 


Dr. W. G. Whittaker, who has been invited to lecture on 
musical history to the vacation classes this summer at Cor- 
nell University, is one of the most prominent English 
musicians. When he entered Newcastle University thirty- 
live years ago, it was as a student of science, but he soon 
turned to music, and has been on the staff of his alma mater 
for the past thirty-one years. During this time he has 
become the leading musical personality in the north of Eng- 
land. Fourteen years ago he founded the Newcastle Bach 
Choir which is the spiritual father of the London Bach 
Choir and grandfather of the one in New York. The New- 
castle Choir has sung over seventy of Bach’s church cantatas 
as well as all the larger works; while one of its many 
enterprising ventures was the first performance of Byrd’s 
Great Service after the manuscript was discovered at Dur- 
ham Cathedral a few years ago. 

3esides Whittaker’s activities as conductor of several 
other important choirs and his work as lecturer—with the 
quaint title of Reader in Music—to the University, he has 
found time to compose many works which have acquired 
widespread recognition. Two were published by the Car- 
negie Trust and his Choral Psalm was chosen by the Inter- 
national Society of Contemporary Music for its festival at 
Frankfort last year, where it was performed by his New- 
castle Bach Choir and won a genuine success. Whittaker 
has also written several books on musical subjects and 
brought out an edition of North of England folksongs, on 
which he is an authority. Moreover, he is one of the editors 
ef the Oxford University Press, and was made Officier 
d’Académie by the French Government in 1918, for services 
to French music. 

Tall and broad, walking with a slight stoop, with light 


DR. W. G. WHITTAKER 

brown hair and a drooping moustache, Dr. Whittaker ap- 
pears too virile, too quick moving and too full of “pep” to 
be taken for a typical university “don.” His great scholar- 
ship and ready wit should make him as favorite a lecturer 
in America as he is in England. | | 


Klibansky Pupils Praised 


Lottice Howell, a Klibansky pupil, was praised by the 
Pittsburgh Press as “a captivating Barbara Frietchie; beau- 
tiful, radiant, emotional.” Laszlo Aliga, tenor, gave a re- 
cital at Steinway Hall April 3, when the Morning Telegraph 
referred to him as “a tenor of intelligence, fine taste, beau- 
tifully trained.” Lotta Madden was engaged as guest artist 
of the New York Edison Hour’s Scotch program. Minna 
Shakamann, who has an unusually beautiful voice, was en- 
gaged to sing over WOR. Edith Scott was engaged to sing 
the role of Sally in the New York Company of My Mary- 
land, at the Al Jolson Theater. Mr. Aligo gave a success- 
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ful recital over WEAF, April 4. 

Irene Taylor and William Weigle have been re-engaged 
as soloists at the First Baptist Church in Boston, Florence 
Bowler substituted Easter Sunday at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Flushing, N. Y., as contralto soloist. Marela 
McKay is singing in the New York production of The Con- 
necticut Yankee. Melvin Hemphill is on tour with the 
Winthrop Ames Company. 


few masters who can see a pupil all the way 
through from fundamental tone production to the 
peak of an outstanding artistic career. 


{ 50 West 67th Street, New York Ci 
New York Studios | Steinway Hall, 109 West S7th Streey 


Telephone: Trafalgar 3087 


Conductor of opera in 

Italy, Russia, South America, 

and twice on tour in the United 
States. Maestro Papalardo is one of the 





Hughes Pupil in Kansas City 
Jack Lloyd Crouch, pianist, one of Edwin Hughes’ artist- 
pupils, will be heard in recital in Kansas City, Mo., today, 
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EUROPEAN PRESS COMMENTS— 


GERMANY 


It was a special pleasure to hear Jan Smeterlin play again 
after a long interval HE NOW APPEARS AS A MASTER, 
representing the most fine and mature pianistic and artistic 
culture. And so his concert at the Singakademie was artistically 
a very great evening. What wit, what poetry in Schumann’s 
Davidsbiindlertanze. How brilliantly he served up six attrac- 
tive, new, and technically interesting Etudes by Szymanowski; 
how exquisite is his Chopin playing! The crowning point, how- 
ever, was a magnificent performance of Brahms Paganini Vari- 
ations; here the technique of the virtuoso was exalted to the 
triumph of the spirit, both in the work as in the performance.— 
Lokalanzeiger, February 2, 1928. 


Jan Smeterlin, A PIANIST OF GRAND CALIBRE, recently 
gave a quite unusually beautiful and strongly formed perform- 
ance of Brahms Paganini Variations. It was a brilliant render- 
ing of this work, which combines the highest technical and 
musical difficulties in such an extraordinary degree. Chopin 
Mazurkas and Szymanowski’s six first-rate Etudes, inter- 
esting examples of modern style in the best sense of the word, 
come to vivid life under his hands.—Morgenpost (Kastner), 
February 15, 1928. 


Jan Smeterlin’s art holds technique, insight and—most valu- 
able gift of nature—an unfailingly guiding instinct. Schumann, 
Chopin, Brahms, and Szymanowski’s keyboard problems (Etudes 
for the blasé, for those who are sick of piano-playing)—IN 
HIM THEY FIND THEIR MASTER.—Vossische Zeitung, 
February 19, 1928. 


Jan Smeterlin, who is already well-known here, is a real 
romantic, sympathetic in everything that he touches. It is a 
joy just to listen to his technique, to his touch, which is 
worked out with the most sensitive feeling, to the independence 
of his hands in the Bach-Busoni Organ Choral Preludes. He 
gives Schumann’s Davidsbiindlertanze a performance which one 
can hardly imagine bettered, likewise the six Etudes of Szyman- 
owski, which are brilliant pieces, very modern in tendency. 
GREAT SPIRITUAL MATURITY, COMBINED WITH A 
CERTAIN ELEGANCE, are the characteristics of Smeterlin’s 
playing.—Bérsenzeitung, February 7, 1928. 


Jan Smeterlin belongs to those pianists who may be glad 
that their reputation is continually increasing here. Years ago 
he was already a faultless technician, and in the meantime he 
has gained considerably as an interpretative artist. The final 
number of his recital this year, Brahms’ Paganini Variations, 
showed nn today he HAS EVERY AVAILABLE MEANS 
AT HIS COMMAND. The neck-breaking acrobatics of this 
redoubted work have no terrors for him, he brings them off, 
and in the parts of typical Brahmsian melody, his playing 
reached a FINE INTENSITY OF EXPRESSION. Quite rightly 
he was rewarded by warm applause.—Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, February 17, 1928. 


NORWAY 


Jan Smeterlin need not fear comparison with other pianists. 
He is in the fullest sense of the word a master of the piano, 
with this as his special characteristic: a marvelous mastery 
over all the nuances of touch. That he is above all technical 
problems goes without saying, even the most amazing technique 
can no longer astonish us. 

That which immediately charms us in Smeterlin’s art is HIS 
LOVELY SINGING TOUCH WITH ITS ENDLESS VARI- 
ETY OF SHADINGS. Consequently he plays Chopin with a 
poetical finesse which one rarely finds. The Chopin pieces 
which we heard yesterday were pearls of fine and delicate 
pianism, but in the Schubert Sonata and in the Brahms- 
Paganini Variations his lovely tone, his radiantly clear tech- 
nique and his genuine artistic performance he C' — 
A TRIUMPH.—Tidens Tegn (Oslo), October 20, 1927 


Jan Smeterlin is the lyrical and poetical interpreter of the 

piano; above all an artist, a dreamer, AN INSPIRED SCULP- 
TOR OF MUSIC; a remarkable man who takes the time to 
allow the note to ‘sound and die away in its own beauty, and 
who has the courage to put tenderness and warmth into his 
playing. This pianist therefore possesses much that is lacking 
in other young people, although he gave us yesterday much of 
the potential force and of the steely rhythm which is rarely 
lacking in the younger generation, but he only allowed it to be 
of secondary importance. 

His hni delicate treatment of the piano, 
and a fine conception of ‘the works were used in the service 
of poetry. 

The pianist HAD A SENSATIONAL SUCCESS.—Morgen- 
bladet (Oslo), October 20, 1927. 





The second half of the concert consisted of Chopin’s Con- 
certo E minor with Jan Smeterlin as soloist. He played the 
lovely melodious concerto with mastery. Can anyone play it 
better? An ENCHANTING TOUCH, a rendering full of 
poetry and of charm. Smeterlin is such a STRONG ARTIS- 
TIC PERSONALITY that he can make the composer live for 
us.—Bergens Tidende, October 8, 1927. 


Smeterlin’s playing of Chopin’s E minor Concerto belongs to 
one of the rarest musical experiences or feasts that we can 
remember. In his inspired lyrical performance he played the 
well-known, lovely melodies with their rich aineet decora- 
tions. His glorious = fast drew from the i¢ SUCH _EN- 
THUSIASM AS RARELY § EN INA A CON- 
CERT-HALL.—Morgenavisen (Bergen), October 8, 7. 
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ENGLAND 


Mr. Jan Sieterlin’s performance of the Hammer-Klavier 
sonata of Beethoven at Wigmore Hall on Saturday afternoon 
was one of real note and technical accomplishment. The con- 
trol in the immensely difficult FINALE was masterly, and it 
was maintained to the very end with fine emphasis and attack 
and firm playing of the nH aad da The significance of 
the relief afforded by the two short reflective episodes was not 
overlooked, and here Mr. Smeterlin displayed a charm of tone 
which had earlier graced his playing of the slow movement.— 
The Times (London), March 19, 1928. 


A GREAT PIANIST. JAN SMETERLIN’S BRIL- 
LIANT PERFORMANCE.—Headlines, Daily Mail 
(London), Mar. 7, 1928, 


These two performances convinced me that Smeterlin is one 
of the very few pianists who can interpret Chopin without 
licentious invention on the one hand, and without invertebrate 
sentiment on the other. For me, NO OTHER PIANIST HAS 
SOLVED THE PERSONAL EQUATION OF CHOPIN’S 
MUSIC SO SATISFACTORILY.—Morning Post (London) 
October 3, 1927. 


Jan Smeterlin had a wonderful reception when he appeared 
as soloist at the Liverpool Philharmonic Society concert last 
night. He proved himself an excellent Beethoven player in the 
Concerto in G major, and his executive work in the first move- 
ment was not only sure but polished, the fingering of the suc- 
cession of “runs” being exceptionally neat and artistic. It was 
altogether a fine performance an won him tremendous ap- 
plause. He also pla ayed the solo part in de Falla’s “Nights in 
the Gardens of Spain” with such distinction that he received 
a double encore, and complied amid A MOST ENTHUSIAS- 
io OVATION.—Evening Standard (Liverpool), March 1, 


The Royal Dublin Society has certainly given the Dublin 
musical public a unique opportunity this season of appreciat- 
ing the art of the oeyag be First we had Gieseking .. . 
then Brailowsky. Last Monday we heard Jan Smeter- 
lin who is in complete contrast to the other two. From the 
first moment when he started the Choral Prelude of Bach- 
Busoni I was CAPTURED BY HIS PERSONALITY. He 
has a singularly clear mind, as if he felt no doubts as to his 
interpretation. The background recedes into a murmur and 
the melody depicting the Gentile’s Saviour advances to the 
front. Smeterlin played it with so beautiful a touch that at 
times the instrument sounded like a violin. . . . In the 
Sonata of Beethoven, op. e always interested us 
by his original ideas. He loves to feel his audience hang in 
delicious suspense as the sound dies away to a pianissimo echo, 
or at other times rouse them to a frenzy by crashing chords. 
Few players, however, play the variations of the sonata more 
poetically. . . . It was very interesting to hear Smeterlin 
play the works of his friend a the greatest Polish 
composer since Chopin eterlin in such modern 
music is the MOST ORIGINAL OF THE PIANISTS WE 
HAVE HEARD THIS YEAR, not only on account of his intel- 
lectual alertness, but also on account of his Chopin touch.— 
The Irish Statesman (Dublin), March 3, 1928. 
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SWEDEN 


Jan Smeterlin’s unusual PIANISTIC MASTERY AND 
PROFOUND PLAYING have awakened an enormous interest 
in Stockholm. His recital on Tuesday was a brilliant event. 
The crowded public followed the long program with completely 
absorbed attention and persuaded him to many encores at the 
end.—Svenska Dagblad, November 2, 1927. 


Many of the audience had been sleeping through the “‘Verk- 
larte Nacht,”” but Mozart and Smeterlin, two crystal-clear, or 
rather let us say sunny, personalities, woke us up to new life. 
The latter is, es we all know, a distinguished, refined pianist 
and A RARE MUSICIAN. His Mozart was given in all its 
crystalline clarity. It was a brilliant ending to the concert.— 
Stockholms Dagblad, October 26, 1927. 


THE HALL WAS PACKED last night when Jan Smeterlin 
sat down at his Steinway. He really is a master. He dis- 
poses of a glittering, pearly technique, which enables him, for 
instance, to surmount the difficulties of Szymanowski’s Etudes 
as though they were air. He has, too, the true poetic feeling; 
he has the power to play a melody. Géiteborg’s Tid- 
ningen, November 18, 1927. 


He really is A MASTER IN THE VERY HIGHEST 
SENSE. - He has the remarkable power of making the 
piano sing under his fingers. It was a real joy to listen to 
him. . . . The Steinway can rarely have sounded so lovely. 
_ Géteborgs Morgenpost, November 18, 1927. 


Jan Smeterlin is without any doubt ONE OF THE FORE- 
MOST PIANISTS of our time. é ow he has played 
himself into the ears and hearts of the public! Th 
enthusiasm of the audience broke into applause, which DE- 
—- INTO AN OVATION.—Upsala, November 12, 


HOLLAND 


Jan Smeterlin played Chopin’s E minor Concerto and he again 
did it uncommonly beautifully. Giving to Chopin all that 
Chopin is, splendid in tone and with a technical finish which 
forced one’s warmest admiration. But it is not this last-named 
quality which is of the first value in MAKING THE PLAY- 
ING OF THIS PIANIST SO GREAT. If he were not so 
penetrated with poetic feeling, if he did not know so well how 
to make his instrument sing, he would not take such a very 
special place among the very many others, which he holds 
owing to his refined yet pithy playing, his lovely singing tone 
and his instrumental mastery. His Chopin playing once again 
strengthened this impression. - He plays Chopin as though 
he belonged to the circle of those whose vocation it is to keep 
his work from oblivion.—Nieuwe Courant, The Hague, Febru- 
ary 6, 1928. 


Jan Smeterlin, Chopin player par excellence. . . He 
knows, with his — sensitive playing how to find a re- 
sponse in every heart. He is a remarkable artist, POET AS 
WELL AS VIRTUOSO. What he was able to bring out of 
the Romance (Concerto E minor) with his velvet touch and 
fascinating variety of nuance in conjunction with the incom- 
parable accompaniment of the orchestra, deserves to be men- 
tioned with the greatest praise.—Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Cour- 
ant, February 6, 1928. 


Smeterlin knows how to keep the sweet, caressing secret of 

this music away from sensual lyricism and to serve it up in a 
temptingly emotional manner. We have sat and sunned our- 
selves in the musical salon charms, in the sensuous perfumed 
arabesques and sultry melodious sentiments, which Smeterlin 
offers like a silver bowl with a border of filigree. Yes, Smeter- 
lin knows his Chopin through and through, he knows wonder- 
fully how to refine the sensitive heartbeat of the amazing 
piano-genius, reflected through his noble aesthetic insight. 
So he reaches the most human, intimate feelings of his audience 
and makes them quite beside themselves with joy—-ONE CAN 
WELL UNDERSTAND HIS GREAT SUCCESS.—De Tijd, 
The Hague, February 6, 1928. 


DENMARK 


A large number of people found their way to Jan Smeterlin’s 
recital. From previous years we knew what a magnificent 
interpreter of Chopin this young Polish pianist is, and yester- 
day evening, when the entire program was dedicated to his 
eminent compatriot, we were confirmed in this opinion. Smeter- 
lin is NOT ONLY A SUPREME VIRTUOSO, he possesses, 
besides his lovely touch and in his incomparable power of 
nuance, just that quality which allows him to give us Chopin 
in all its refined sensitiveness.—Politiken (Copenhagen), No- 
vember 24, 1927 


Jan Smeterlin is an eminent Chopin player. This we knew 
before, and it was almost unnecessary to have it confirmed 
yesterday when the Polish poet of the piano occupied his pro- 
gram alone. An entire, long program of Chopin can easily be 
too much of a good thing, but Smeterlin performed the miracle 
of holding the interest of the public from start to finish. 
But then he has all the Bort s to do so: THE SUPREME 
TECHNIQUE, THE BEAUTIFUL RICHLY NUANCE, 
TONE, NERVOUS RHYTHM AND THE INTIMATE 
POETICAL WAY OF EXPRESSING HIMSELF MUSIC- 
ALLY. 

The hall was extraordinarily well filled and the enthusiesm 
of the public increased during the evening in a no less extra- 
ordinary manner.—Berlingske Tidende (Copenhagen), Novem- 
ber 24, 1927. 
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Gershkovitch 


Excerpts from the New York 


press: 


GERSHKOVITCH WINS 
OVATION AT DEBUT 


Tumultuous Recall for Russian 
Conductor (Headline) 


, A crowded and cordial house listened to the 
symphony it applauded Moussorgsky’s ‘Night on the 
beiad Moun.ain, Gilazunov’s ‘“Stenka Razin’ and an 
un.amiuar baiuet tragment, “The Soul ot a Harp,’ by 
AVshasomon. ihe new iteader, who studied under 
humsky-Norsakot, Giazunoy and icherepnine, and 
coached avroad im conducting with Nukisch, showed 
himseli no poseur, but a musician intent on a true 
reading ot tne score betore him.—Jhe Times. 


. Mr. Gershkovitch effected his debut last night 
with resuits that were flattering indeed, judging by te 
torrid behavior of the audience at the finish olf each 
number.—-/ he World 


Mr. Gershkovitch is an energetic earnest con- 
ductor wno knows what he wants trom his men and 
apparentiy geis it. His reading of the symphony had 
spurit, coir and dramatic significance. lhe tempos 
and emphases were trequently a departure trom con- 
ventiona!t readings but were none the less interesting 
and eflective because of that. The musicians showed an 
mstant and eager response to the conductor's directing, 
and gave, as a result, a brilliant and scholarly per- 
iormance of the programme.’’——New York American. 





Mr. Gershkovitch conducted with vigor, with 
evident competence and ability to transmit his wishes 
to the orchestra in conservative readings.’ The New 
York Herald Tribune. 


The concert began with Techaikowsky’s ‘Fourth 
Symphony. With ideas on tempo quite different from 
the ideas of other conductors who have given this work 
during the orchestral season that really ended three 
weeks ago, Mr. Gershkovitch did make the music vital.’ 

The Evening Post 


os Nearly everybody had been engaged as guest 
conductor this year, and I suppose it was a mistake 
or an oversight which left Jacques Gershkovitch out 
ot it. . . . It was a Russian’s selection, this program, 
and an artist's. It showed taste and it showed spirit. 
it was daring, too, for Mr. Gershkovitch to add the 
organ solo to debut of himself. But it exhibited the 
quatities I note first in him: sincerity, honesty, musi- 
c.anship and courage.”’-—-The Morning Telegraph. 


Mr. Gershkovitch modeled its fevered and 
hypnotic phrases with considerable success. The latest 
ot band masters to be sent us by Russia, he may justly 
claim the attention of the public. We found his tempi 
throughout the Symphony uncommonly agreeable and the 
moods of the music discovered in him an able inter- 
preter. It was an interesting concert, introducing to a 
New York audience a conductor of pronounced talent.” 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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By Homer Mowe 


It is the common custom to look back to some golden age 
of singing in which voices were beautiful and expressive, 
and teaching was sound and standardized. Now a glance 
forward is equally interesting and just as accurate, for a 
haze of glamour often dims the memories of the past and a 
glance forward can be based on the present state of the art, 
and the possibilities that seem to lie in it. 

Singing at present offers wonderful opportunities. The 
audience, through radio, phonograph, quick means of trans- 
portation, and means of widespread publicity, is closer at 
hand than ever before. And while it may not have as much 
time for listening as in former years, it is a wiser, more 
discriminating audience, and there are more audiences. 

These new audiences and these new conditions call for, 
and I believe will bring forth, a new and greater era of 
singing, one which even now is starting. 

Its roots lie in the changes through which the teaching of 
singing has passed during the last forty years. For it is, 
after all, the training that is the determining factor in great 
singing, whether the singer be naturally gifted with a well 
placed voice, self-taught, or the product of some teacher wis« 
in the use of voice. A fine voice is a fine voice in any age, 
but the average number of fine voices does not vary as 
much as some believe. It is the training these voices re 
ceive that determines their full development and length of 
service. . 

The last “golden age” included such artists as Calvé, 
Melba, Nordica, De Reszke, Plancon and others, who seemed 
to have had a definite something in the voice that has been 
generally missing since, except in singers like Chaliapin, 
Caruso, Renaud, Rethberg and others. But singing in gen 
eral has not been well done and is not now being particularly 
well done. And may I state clearly that I am referring to 
the technic, the manner in which the voice is used, not the 
musicianship, which has been as high, certainly, if not 
higher 

Nature lays down certain laws which must be followed 
to get the best results out of any voice. While voice teachers 
may not agree as to what these laws are, they do exist, and 
can be proven by any one willing to take the time and energy 
to investigate. 

What any singer wants is a tone of beautiful, expressive 
quality, adequate range, sufficient carrying power (not mere 
size, but real resonance), flexibility and agility (to borrow 
from Mr. Henderson’s admirable list of vocal requirements ) 
Then the ability fully to express thoughts and emotions by 
means of “tone molded into words” (to quote the late 
W. Henri Zay) is made simpler. 


in general realize that most of the lack of 
appeal in voices is due to faulty tone-production not to 
mental and emotional deficiencies in the singer. All the 
qualities required by the singer exist in every normal voice, 
however, and can be brought out by proper training, fol 
lowing the laws governing the use of voice. It is here that 
the teachers themselves have failed greatly. A pupil of 
mine once said: “Oh, if one only could have lived in that age 
(referring to the last great era of singing) and leavened 
from those great artists how they sang.” The answer is 
that the pupils of that time did listen, and probably did try 
to follow the same road, and they were just as intelligent 
and earnest as the pupils of today. But the leaders, the 
teachers and the singers themselves, did not know how it 
not analyze beyond their own needs, and so 


Few people 


was done, did 


Noble Cain for Chicago Musical College 
Noble Cain, who received his A. B. degree in 1918 and 
his A. M. degree in 1926 from the University of Chicago, 


specializing in Germanic literature, studied piano, organ, 


NOBLE CAIN 


and conducting under Allen Spencer, Rafael 
Doane, Leo Sowerby, D. A. Clippinger and 
Arthur Dunham: he is also a Bachelor of Music. 

His experience in schools includes seven years at the 
Senn High School where he developed a Capella chorus of 


composition 


Navas, John 


it passed out, for a time, of the common knowledge of the 
profession. 

In tracing the development of the teaching of singing 
during the past half-century, the main fact one sees is that 
singing has passed through a stage of self-consciousness, 
during which all the processes of tone-production were 
analyzed and many important details learned about the 
working of the voice. 

It is intensely interesting to any one of a scientific turn 
of mind to know how voice works, but it is of little help 
to the singer while he is singing, and not much more while 
he is learning, except a general knowledge of fundamental 
principles. Muscles have certain acts to perform during 
singing. But there are so many muscles involved and their 
functions so varied and difficult of control (in many cases a 
hair’s breath difference in position makes an enormous dif- 
ference in sound), that no one of us knows enough to con- 
trol them consciously. And the common-sense thing is to 
do it indirectly, through some general idea and feeling that 
will group the actions. This can be done in training the 
voice, and was the aim of such well-known voci al advice as 
“keep the tone forward,” “sing on the breath,” etc., advice 
not scientific in character but sound when one can attach a 
meaning to it. This study of the muscular details of sing- 
ing has been of value, however, and all teachers should be 
well versed in it. It is a support and a foundation for all 
teaching, although the teacher will do well to bother the 
pupil as little as possible with it. 

This self-conscious stage of voice training has fairly well 
passed and its discoveries have been assimilated by those 
teachers who are completely devoting themselves to the art. 
And now should come the stage when the old and the new 
unite to form a new, greater than the old, when more of us 
should sing with the beauty of tone and fullness of ex- 
pression which have distinguished great singing of all ages. 
The knowledge of how this is done should now be given to 
all who are searching for the greatest vocal development of 
which they are capable. 

The basis of great singing lies in how the tone is produced. 
This is the rock upon which the whole structure of singing 
is based. No matter how well the singer understands the 
song and how deeply he feels it, this will never reach the 
audience if the tone- production and word formation are not 
well done. This use of voice calls on our highest forces, 
a great stimulation of our emotional and intellectual centers. 
and the accurate use of all the physical agents involved, 
which enable us to produce the tone and at the same time 
mold it into words, without the word harming the tone or 
the tone blurring the words. It is not diction alone or tone 
alone; it is everything in one, a complete use of all the 
various agents which must actively participate in the re- 
creation of a song. 

Most of us have felt the effect of this tone and its great 
power of moving us, but hours of listening at opera and 
concert give but a small percentage of it. Yet one must 
believe that it is possible to have every tone so filled with 
feeling and so guided by the intelligence and the under- 
stz anding that through the singing will be revealed all of the 
vision that the poet and the musician have tried to write 
down, and a communion established with the audience which 
raises both singer and listeners above the material things of 
the moment, and gives that great spiritual uplift which may 
be truly called “a communion with God,” in that things are 
revealed, at least partly, which most of us, unfortunately, 
cannot sense in our every-day existence. 


which the critics of the daily papers have spoken in such 
terms as “amazing,” “perfect in pitch,” “beautiful in enuncia- 
tion of the English language.” That chorus of 300 voices 
sings all programs from memory and has gained national 
renown. Mr. Cain also conducts numerous choruses in 
Chicago, including the Carson Pirie Scott, Armour & Com- 
pany, Winnetka Community, South Side Women’s Chorus 
and local church choirs. He is at present organist and choir- 
master of the Rogers Park Methodist Church. As a com- 
poser, he has achieved a big reputation. among his best 
known work being Etude Caprice for piano, Swing Low, 
arranged for eight part a capella chorus, an operetta, Once 
in a Blue Moon, and a cantata, King and the Star. 

The management of the Chicago Musical College, always 
on the look-out for able faculty members. has just secured 
Noble Cain for its department of composition, harmony and 
counterpoint. 


Third Alliance Symphony Concert 
The Alliance Symphony Orchestra, Alexander Bloch, con- 
ductor, will give its third concert of the season at the Strauss 
Auditorium of the Educational Alliance on Sunday evening, 
May 13, with Ruth Taylor MacDowell, violinist, as soloist. 
The program will include the Ernest Bloch Concerto Grosso 
and the Tschaikowsky serenade, op. 48. 


May Stone Artist Heard 
Hazel Price, coloratura, sang Rosina in scenes from the 
Barber of Seville in costume, with the baritone, Ganfolfi, at 


the Five Arts Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
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HIS PERFORMANCE SPELLS PERFECTION 


Leonard Liebling 


COMPLETELY THE MASTER 


Pitts Sanborn. 


ADMIRABLE ALWAYS 


CELLO AT ITS BEST 
By Olin Downes, New York Times 


ESTERDAY afternoon in Town 

Hall Felix Salmond gave a cello 
recital which must be ranked with the 
finest concerts of the kind that have 
been given this season. Assisted by Dr. 
S. Rumschisky, pianist, he played the 
sonatas of Rachmaninoff in G minor, 
Brahms in F major and Grieg in A 
minor. 

A sonata by Rachmaninoff—or at 
least the G minor sonata played yester- 
day—may offer pitfalls for the inter- 
preter with less than the finest taste 
and the restraint and sense of propor- 
tion so necessary to the artist. For 
it would be easy to sentimentalize this 
music. 

Mr. Salmond played all of it with 
exemplary taste, with admirable style, 
losing sight of no expressive detail, giv- 
ing the smallest passage significance by 
virtue of his art. He was assisted in a 
singularly sensitive and _ thoughtful 
manner by a pianist with a true sense 
of ensemble. 

Mr. Salmond should be heard more 
frequently in recital. He has appeared 
less often of late seasons as a soloist 
than as a participant in ensemble per- 
formances of varying quality. When 
he is wholly himself, standing, as it 
were, on his own feet, he is at his best 
and is, in fact, one of the best and most 
interesting solo players of his instru- 
ment known at this time to the Amert- 
can public. 

He has not only the technical back 
ground, which should be so complete 
that the listener forgets all about tech- 
nic, but he has an individual warmth 
of tone and style, a communicative and 
poetic spirit which put him in a par- 
ticular niche, apart from his fellows. 

The audience had reason to appre- 
ciate this yesterday afternoon. To each 
composer Salmond gave his due and 
added something of his own. The music 
was not merely mastered, it was assimi- 
lated and recreated in performance. 
The cello as a solo instrument may eas- 
ily prove a bore. Yesterday the audi- 
ence was absorbed in the music and the 
performance. 


GOLDEN TONED CELLO 
New York Sun 


HESE two fine artists appeared to- 

gether last season and it was a rare 
treat for music lovers to have the pleas- 
ure of hearing their finely adjusted en- 
semble again. 

The three sonatas listed, while long 
known to concert halls, are not so fre- 
quently heard. Each one offers a 
wealth of musical beauty but of strong- 
ly contrasting character. 

Mr. Salmond’s golden tone shone 
forth in the adagio of Brahms, but the 
work of both players was always 
warmly applauded. 


PHENOMENAL 


—Lawrence Gilman. 


PLAYING 


New York Evening World 


HENOMENAL ensemble playing 

negotiated by Felix Salmond, cel- 
list, with Dr. S. Rumschisky in remark- 
able co-operation at the piano, turned 
their joint sonata recital at Town Hall 
yesterday afternoon into one of the 
prime musical events of an exception: 


Such extraordinary 


ally heavy season 
artistry as these consummate musicians 
delighted their many hearers with 
leaves one rather baffled for words ade- 
quate to convey an approximate idea of 
its perfection. For blending of piano 
and string tone, unanimity of spirit, 
depth of poetry, and technical profi 
ciency this ensemble work will probably 
wait long for a peer. 

In the profoundly imaginative and 
illuminating interpretations of the 


Sonata in G minor by Rachmaninoff, 
the Sonata in F major by Brahms and 
the Grieg Sonata in A minor, Mr. Sal- 
mond’s ravishing tonal palette, grace of 
phrasing and exquisiteness of nuance 
found complete response in Dr. Rum- 
schisky’s magnificent work at the piano 
Dr. Rumschisky the ideal 
touch for ensemble playing, which 
never disturbs the balance of tone. As 


pe SSESSES 


a technician he disclosed attainments of 
the first rank. There were occasions, 
as in the pedal point on G in the Coda 
of the Rachmaninoff first 
where the pianist took over a tone al- 
ready announced by the cello so skill- 
fully that the transition could hardly be 
detected, and the afternoon 
with such bits of sheer magic. 


movement, 


teemed 


Mr. Salmond is under the management of 


BECKHARD AND MACFARLANE, 
New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Chicago 


Inc. 


Boston 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


NEVER MORE BEAUTIFUL 
3y Lawrence New York Tribure 
T may be doubted if Mr 
in the course of his. many appear 
ances here, ever played more beauti 
fully than he did yesterday 
Admurable as his performances have 


Gilman, 


Salmond, 


always been, his tone yesterday seemed 
to have taken on an added richness, an 
added glow and power, and his phras 
ing was of an unforgettable expressive 
The playing of his associate, Dr 
Rumschisky, was that of an accom 
plished artist 


ness 


The recital gave evident pleasure to 
a discriminating audience 


ALCHEMY OF GREAT ART 
New York World 


WE will say, just for the sake 
of argument, that you sat in 


Town Hall yesterday afternoon musing 
of this and that, vaguely conscious of 
a voice that crooned and cried out in 
despair or sighed in gentle meditation 
And lovely visions crept into your mus 
ings—rose petals fluttering in a drowsy 
summer breeze, an old love song heard 
through the blue of some soft Italian 
night or the frown and whirling wrath 
of an August storm 

It did not 
was Felix Salmond working magic and 


seem to matter that here 


telling marvelous fables as he bent his 
tenuous frame in an ordinary chair, or 
that Dr. Rumschisky continued where 
Mr. Salmond left off, etching in the de 
tails, strengthening the whole, while 
that golden, bitter-sweet voice sang on 
and on, to the utter contentment of the 
entire house 

The cold print of programs always 
is misleading. Who could measure in 
prosaic type the discursive beauty of 
the Rachmaninoff Sonata in G minor, 
the benevolent understanding of the 
Brahms Sonata in F or the enchantment 
of the Grieg Sonata in A minor? 

These things look well enough in 
print, but Mr. Salmond transformed 
them into life itself by the alchemy of 
a great art. It was a big recital in a 
waning season 


RAVISHING COLOR 
New York Teleg 


HAT shall be said at this date of 

the playing of Felix Salmond 

that has not been said over and over 
and with searching ingenuity of elo 
quence? He is completely the master 
of his instrument. His tone has the 
ravishing color of Venetian painting; 
he models a musical phrase as Ben 
Cellini wrought form from 

gold. And his art is alive, warm, vi 
brant, kindling. Even at the hands of 
a player of rank the tone of the ‘cello 
may in its luscious beauty prove monot 
onous. Perhaps the highest praise that 
could be spoken of Mr. Salmond were 
a sweeping—absolution from even the 
faintest suspicion of anything that ap 


venuto 


proaches monotony. 
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Turandot Reaches Paris at Last 


One of the Best Performances of Recent Years—Vienna Opera to Bring Jeritza—Beecham Makes 
Paris Debut—Levitzki Returns in Triumph—Many Recitals 


Paris.—Puccini’s Turandot has at last migrated to Paris. 
\fter the excitement caused by this opera throughout Europe 
amd America had long since died down, fresh propaganda 
was started in Paris. It took on such proportions that 
nothing short of super-human achievements could have satis- 
fied Parisian expectations. No spectacle prepared by mere 
mortals, however lavish, could have been adequate. So it 
was inevitable that there should be some disappointment. 

Nevertheless the production was one of the best given at 
the Opéra, in recent times, and hearty applause showed the 
public’s appreciation No pains were spared to make the 
setting spectacular and = while the fantastic and color- 

ul costumes pi wided a fairy-tale atmosphere. 

The Opéra’s leading oleaers were cast for the premiére. 

‘arise Beaujon gave an admirable performance of the 
Chinese princess and Georges Thill made a very creditable 
Kalaf, while Marcelle Denya, as Liu, sang charmingly. The 
orchestra sounded exceptionally well under the leadership 

Philippe Gaubert, to whom much of the success was due. 

VIENNESE OPERA, WITH JERITZA 

A lively and widespread interest is being taken in the 
Vienna opera season which begins in May. As early as a 
month before the opening night all the performances were 
sold out at advanced prices, parquet seats costing as much 
as eight dollars, while even the gallery seats cost two dollars 

One of the chief attractions of this season is undoubtedly 
he appearance of Maria Jeritza, who will sing in Tosca and 

Rosenkavalier. Alfred Piccaver, the American tenor, 
of whom particularly glowing reports have been heard of 
l appear in Fidelio, Don Giovanni and Tosca. 
Elisabeth Schumann will sing in Fidelio, the Rosenkavalier 
ind the Walkiire, while Helene Wildbrunn and Gunnar 
Graarud will be the two chief exponents of Wagner’s Tristan 
ara Isolde, as well as the Walkiire, in which Emil Schipper 
will sing Wotan. The popular bass, Richard Mayr will, of 
course, be the Baron Ochs in Rosenkavalier and will also 
be heard in practically all the other operas. 

More Mozart 

Another ~ atic undertaking is the Mozart cycle which 
will open on May 25 at the Théatre de Champs Elysées. It 
is being given "wader the auspices of the Union Francaise 
de la Sociéte Universelle du Théatre and the operas com- 
pr ise Don Giovanni and Cosi fan Tutte, to be sung in Italian, 

[he Magic Flute, to be sung in German, and The Marriage 

Figaro, which together with The Elopement from the 
Seraglio, will be sung in French 

Bruno Walter is in supreme command of the musical end 
of the enterprise while Director F. Gémier, of the Odéon 
Theater and Max Reinhardt direct the scenic arrangements 

BeecHAM MAKEs Paris DEBUT 

Sir Thomas Beecham, recently back from his first visit 

the United States, has made his first appearance in Paris. 

s he had not yet quite recovered from the accident to his 

t, he had to be carried into his seat at the conductor’s 
Opéra. The orchestra was that of the Société 
formed exclusively of professors and prize- 
Paris Conservatoire, the body of musicians 
which Wagner himself classed as the finest conceivable. It 
celebrated its 100th birthday last year, but it was already 
forty-two years old in 1828, when it was officially organized 
inder its present name by royal decree. 

Sir Thomas proved himself to be a born orchestral leader. 
He leads as naturally as ordinary mortals breathe, and he 
makes one feel his conception of the composition he is con- 
d cting The program, which opened with Sir Edward 
“Ilgar’s Cockaigne overture, followed by some compositions 
‘ 'F red ‘ Tielke Delius, was given an extraordinary performance 
which was enthusiastically applauded. Out of politeness to 
his French audience Sir Thomas included one French com- 
position in his program—Vincent d’Indy’s symphonic poem, 
Cevenot—which was exquisitely played; the rest of the eve- 
ning was filled out with Wagner’s Meistersinger prelude, 
a ims of delightful excerpts from long forgotten operas 
by Handel (Theseus, Il pastor Fido and Roddigo) and the 
Cc ‘major symphony by Mozart, gloriously played. 

Sir poh s first concert in France may without a doubt 
an artistic triumph, though the vast auditorium 
was well-nigh empty, due to 


n is to 


at the 
Concerts, 
of the 


be termed ; 


‘ the ( pe ra 


inadequate 


publicity. If the organizers had wished to make a secret 
of the event, it would have been difficult for them to dis- 
cover more efficient means than those adopted. The fault 
was, however, in a great measure recitified by a second 
concert, which drew a fair-sized audience to the Opéra. 
The program this time included Mozart’s symphony in C 
major, three ballet airs from Grétry’s Zemire et Azor, Lord 
Berner’s Orchestral Fugue in C minor and Grieg’s piano 
concerto in A minor. a. aS 
LevitzK1 RETURNS IN TRIUMPH 

Levitzki returned to Paris on March 30, to give the extra 
recital his previous success here warranted. The great 
critic, which is the public, decided that Levitzki was a 
pianist whom Paris wished to hear. There are lesser 
critics who write for newspapers, for instance, who find 
that Levitzki plays some work too fast, another too slow, 
another this and that and so on. But the outstanding feature 
of the pianist’s career is s that he pleases his hearers and 
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rouses them to » demonstrations of pores piafist who 
plays Rubinstein’s Staccato étude so easily and then plays 
Liszt’s sixth rhapsody by way of encore, is certainly a 
supreme master of wrist technic. His Bach playing was a 
model of clearness, and several of the Chopin numbers were 
as delicate as bric-a-brac. 

The pianist, Richard Zollner, from Germany, began his 
recital in the Debussy hall with Busoni’s arrangement of 
Bach’s violin Chaconne,—a work which proved to be of 
a greater sound volume than the smallness of the hall war- 
ranted. The performance was clear and well phrased, how- 
ever. Two small compositions by Schubert were noticeable 
for the simple reason that Schubert, even in the centenary 
year of his death, is not receiving much recognition in Paris. 
Liszt’s Mephisto Valse was excellently played, but again the 
hall was too small for such heroic tones. 

Wacner Stitt Draws 


While listening to the more or less perfunctory perform 
ance of a Wagnerian program in the Théatre Mogodor on 
a recent Saturday afternoon and observing that everybody 
present appeared to know all the music by heart, I recalled 
the angry riots which Lamoureux caused when he tried to 
give, and did give, Lohengrin in 1887. The Parisians of 
today seem to have forgotten the recent world war more 
quickly than they forgot the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. 
German music and German songs in the original language 
are to be heard at nearly every concert. 

Poputar Poutet Concerts 

The concerts directed by Gaston Poulet in the large Pleyel 
Hall on Sunday afternoons are having a popular success. 
Last Sunday I heard an excellent performance of Liszt's 
Faust symphony, which was tremendously applauded. Pou- 
let has a good orchestra, and he directs with authority as 
well as musical intelligence. Moreover he is young. In n the 
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words of Artemus Ward, his future is before him. He is 
one of the powers in French music at present, one strong 
proof of which is that he draws a very large public every 


— ha appears. 

oy se a whom many people consider the leader 
one French pianists, gave another of his recitals in the 
large Pleyel Hall during the last week of March. I am 
compelled to admire his clean, brilliant, well-nuanced play- 
ing, but I find his tone too dry for my taste. A more sing- 
ing tone and a better legato would make him a still greater 
artist. With orchestra in a concerto this staccato style of 
his does not matter so much, for the orchestra sustains 
where he does not. 

Gerard Hekking, professor of cello at the Conservatoire, 
had the assistance of Isidor Philipp in sonatas by Beethoven 
and Saint-Saéns at a recital in the Salle Erard. The tone 
of the cellist is broad, powerful—too rough at times perhaps 
—and he does justice to the various styles of his program. 
Seldom does the very busy Professor Philipp condescend to 
appear in public now, though I used to hear him often years 
ago. He never ceases to do all he can to keep alive the 
memory of his revered master, Saint-Saéns. 

IMMENSE AUDIENCE FOR ELMAN 

Mischa Elman drew an immense audience into the large 
Salle Gaveau on March 28. Enthusiasm was rampant, as 
well it might be, for Elman is unsurpassed for his full, rich, 
vibrant tone which appeals to music lovers the world over. 
Ernst’s thankless concerto in F sharp, perhaps the most 
difficult concerto written for the violin, was faultlessly played. 
Those exacting pages in octaves were perfectly in tune, as 
I have never before heard them played. To me the most 
musically enjoyable work on the program was Beethoven's 
early sonata in F, which Elman and Van Gool played with 
a delightful lyrical purity. Of course extra numbers were 
demanded and given in abundance. 

Marcel Dupré brought his March activities to an end with 
an organ recital consisting entirely of his own compositions. 
Did not another organist, J. S. Bach, also play his own 
works? Perhaps future generations will know Dupré as a 
composer, and that he was also a great organist. 

ReciITAL By MECHANICAL VIOLIN 

A recital by music played by the violinista, the mechanical 
violin, in the Pleyel Hall confirmed me in the remarks I 
made about this instrument when I heard it in the work 
rooms more than a year ago. Everything is right except 
the life which the human touch through the bow arm gives 
to the violin tone. It is a wonderful achievement of inge- 
nuity nevertheless. Every note is correctly played, and played 
in tune. But the tone to my ear is as dead as the wooden 
words of a parrot when it demands the perennial cracker. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers continue to draw their enthusi- 
astic friends in great numbers whenever they announce a 
concert. Salle Gaveau, Salle Pleyel, no matter what hall, 
is always full. On the last days of March they sang again 
their spirituals, sacred, humorous and sentimental, to an 
immense audience in the Pleyel Hall. 

Both Rhené-Baton and Gaubert have recently conducted 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. I went to the Conser- 
vatoire on the first day of April to hear Gaubert perform it, 
and also to listen to the singing of Hilda Roosevelt, whose 
name has appeared on many Parisian programs of late. I 
am bound to say that I liked the singer much better than 
the songs by Canteloube, which she sang. The Saint-Saéns 
symphony with organ ended the concert. Strange; but this 
work of the great French master does not grow on me. Is 
the fault mine or the composer's? Somebody must like it, 
for it is played often enough. 

OPHELIA Scores 

One of the most brilliant, dashing, attractive young pian- 
ists I have heard for many a day is Ophelia do Nascimento 
from Brazil. She has had four years’ training under Max 
Pauer in Leipsic, which is probably exactly what her Iberian 
temperament required. At any rate she made a small sen- 
sation, and was recalled time and again to the platform by 
her delighted hearers. The most imposing work on the 
program was Liszt’s B minor sonata; that fish, fowl, and 
flesh work which the mighty pianist compounded of all the 
styles with which he was familiar. The pianist from Brazil 
blended the various moods into a consistent whole. She 
also gave an admirable performance of Busoni’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s D minor organ fugue, a work so powerful 
and full that the Salle des Agriculteurs was overwhelmed 
with tonal volume. I am not too fond of Busonified Bach 
at best. The plain J. S. variety of Bach is good enough, 
especially in a small hall. The recital ended with Stravin- 
sky’s Danse Russe from Petrouchka. tage 
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The young American’s virile voice 
and stage training won his audience in 
the seventh leading role since his debut. 
—New York Times. 


whose agreeably modulated 
tones and fluent moulding of phrase 
were impressively artistic—New York 
American. 


The young tenor made a good impres- 
sion, meeting the demands of the part 
well in appearance and presence, while 
the part appeared well suited to his type 
of voice. Of a rather dusky color, it 
has substance and richness, and was 
commendably used.—New York Herald 
Tribune. 


It is not excessive praise to say that 
the young and ambitious artist was 
vocally most enjoyable, distinguishing 
himself with beautiful voice production 
and expressive and dramatic song. His 
acting of the part was also most accept- 
able—New York Staats Zeitung. 





Mr. Jagel sang with ease and a fine 
sense of drama.—The World. 


Mr. Jagel’s sympathetic and very ser- 
viceable tenor voice was shown to ex- 
cellent advantage in the mellifluous 
phrases allotted to the role of Edgardo. 
Mr. Jagel is a singer who is constantly 
improving and there is no telling how 
far he will go.”"—New York Staats Zei- 
tung. 








LA FORZA DEL DESTINO 











The young American Jagel not a bit 
abashed at having sung Pollione to Rosa 
Ponselle’s Norma “did it again” at the 
Metropolitan last night with consider- 
able success, too. This time Mr. Jagel 
was Don Alvaro to Rosa Ponselle’s 
Leonora in Forza del Destino. Mr. 
Jagel sang with a bold, fine freedom and 
an easy tone which rose to the occasion 
without stridency—New York World. 


The young American tenor came into 
his own this time and in the duet with 
Danise seemed worthy of his permanent 
place with the company.—Morning 
Telegraph. 








He made a presentable figure of the 
fickle naval officer and sang his music 
fluently and kindlingly—New York 
American. 


Jagel singing his first Pinkerton sang 
it in beautiful voice and with authority 
of style—New York Evening Journal. 


A sympathetic quality of tone, unusu- 
ally good production and expressive- 
ness.—New York Herald Tribune. 


He is a remarkable actor, very natural 
and good to look at. There is a delight- 
ful sweetness, a mellowness that in- 
stantly claims attention—N. Y. Tele- 
gram. 


He again displayed a most agreeable, 
manly and flexible tenor voice. He was 
cordially received and heartily applaud- 
ed.—New York Staats Zeitung. 








AIDA 


TOSCA 








Aida—New York World. 


York Post. 





Nearly every day and almost every way Frederick 
Jagel is getting better and better as Rhadames in 


Again Frederick Jagel sang beautifully. He is 
the most important youngster added to the Metro- 
politan staff in years——Charles Pike Sawyer, New 








His voice is one that produces a beautiful and 
convincing effect. He commands a refined style 
and sings sincerely rather than sensationally.— 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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SOKOLOFF MAKER OF A GREAT ORCHESTRA 


YTICOLAI SOKOLOFF, conductor of the Cleveland 
N' Orchestra which recently made so successful and 
notable an appearance in New York in connection 

Neighborhood Playhouse players, gave an inter- 
time ago without knowing it. The 
writer is an old friend of Nicolai from the days of fifteen 
or more years ago when the now celebrated conductor was 
living in a romantic little apartment in the charming south- 
limits of the Latin Quarter of | While lunching 
him the other day the talk became reminiscent, and 
said some things about his work with the Cleve- 
Orchestra that seemed of such interest that it ap- 
ht to keep them from the public. 
years ago, just at the 
everything in America was at loose 
organization or reorganization was either under 
uught of. It was made possible by a 
generous music lovers gathered together by 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, who saw the need of a wider 
musical life than visiting orchestras could produce. Soko- 
of view and hope were to have a good orchestra 
able to give good music as it should be given. 

He narrows the whole problem of orchestra asahution 
down to its fundamentals in these few words, which, after 
all, are the crux of the entire question, and further theor- 
izing upon the subject is clearly unnecessary. To have such 

hestra as is capable of giving good music as it should 
that any musician can or need hope for. 
That was Sokoloff’s idea, and the success of his orchestra 
is simply the result of his musicianship combined with a 
tenacious adherence to that idea. He has never 
to flights of fancy or futile imaginings that might 
away from his main purpose 
most readers of the Musicat Courier will 
was, before he became conductor of the Cleve- 
an experienced solo violinist with an ex- 
orchestra playing. He had also had 
part of it in America and part in 
as a player proved in 
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view to the writer some 
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Sokoloff, as 
remember 
land Orchestra, 
tended experience in 
experience as conductor, 
England. His orchestra experience 
valuable to him, for he was able to look at the players’ 
problems from their own points of view. He was able to 
realize which players might work into efficient members of 
his organization and which players might not 

When the orchestra was organized, he of course 
had to take whatever players he could get at the moment— 
th vailable Many of them were good, some of 
them unsatisfactory, some of them excellent players but 
“difficult” as men Orchestra players are of as many dif- 
human beings. Some cooperate with 
simply lie back and do no more than 
some oppose all control, some are 
disagreeable and do things to annoy the conductor 
and to make shis task difficult, if not impossible Every 
conductor of a large orchestra has these matters of indi- 
viduality to contend with, just as has the director of a large 
organization, or an officer in the army, except 
hestra the players may find means of shirk- 
annoying a conductor that are so in- 
almost imperceptible t 
conductor who has the proper qualifi- 
his position, like Sokoloff, is a man who feels 

each of the men in his organization and 

treats the problems that arise equitably, gently but firmly, 
without haste or impetuosity, yet without neglect 

The thing that makes a great conductor is not entirely 
musicianshiy Musicianship is, of course, indispensable 
Wi it it is utterly impossible for the conductor to give 
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Conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra Believes 
in “Good Music Properly Given”—His 
Early Experience as a Solo Violinist 
Gives Him Excellent Opportu- 
nity of Understanding His 
Men—His Success a 
Marked Tribute to 
His Efficiency 


NICOLAI SOKOLOFF 


the proper interpretation to the music he elects to play. 
3ut he must also have other qualifications, one of them be- 
ing a bulldog tenacity with which he must cling to his 
own conception of what is right, and the other is a diplo- 
macy that makes it possible for him to accomplish results 
without making enemies. When a player is either inefficient 
or incorrigible he must be weeded out and replaced, and in 
every great orchestra this weeding out process takes place 
until the orchestra personnel becomes as nearly perfect as 
is humanly possible. 

It is thus that Sokoloff has proceeded, in the meantime 
doing simply what he set out to do, giving good music as 
it should be given. The idea has never entered his mind 
that it would be necessary to play down to the supposedly 
and presumably low taste of the uncultured American pub- 
lic. Sokoloff says that he has not found the public any- 
where even in the small communities where he has played 
so frequently on tour, in any sense of the word musically 
uncultured. His audiences, he says, respond to every sort 
of good music. Tastes, of course, differ, and they may like 
one piece of music better than another. We all do. But 
Sokoloff says that the public in general will respond to such 
pieces as Debussy’s Nuages and Fetes in the same way that 
they respond to a popular excerpt from Wagner or Tschai- 
kowsky. Sokolofi’s experience has proved to him conclu- 
sively that there is nothing in the whole literature of music 
that is genuinely worth while that the American public will 
not respond to. He scoffs at those who set out to educate 
\merica and the American people. His idea, as summed 
up at the beginning of this article, expresses fully his entire 
point of view on the subject of orchestra music and orches- 
tra conducting—good music properly given. Of course the 
question may arise as to what is good music, and that is a 
subject that might be discussed interminably without our 
ever arriving at any difinite conclusion. Within certain 
limits, what is good music to one man is not good music 
to another. However, Sokoloff, except that to some ex- 
tent he pleases himself, does not take the judgment of the 
individual, but determines what is good by its more or less 
universal acceptance. Of course when new pieces are 
played, or pieces that are at least comparatively unfamiliar, 
this universal judgment has neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to function, and one does not know how it will be 
accepted. In other words, one cannot speak for posterity. 
Yet in Sokoloff’s case he has the courage of his convictions, 
and gives new music not only a single hearing, but fre- 
quent hearings, until he arrives at a definite conception of 
the public’s reaction to it. 

Sokoloff is a delightful man to chat with, especially when 
he talks shop. He is extremely definite about things, clear 
as to his opinions on all matters concerning his own pro- 
fession, and yet so entirely lacking in any nervous and 
excitable desire to make everybody else agree with him 
at lease by the verbal route. He is not one of those people 
who gets wildly excited because his opinions are not accepted. 
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He has never said so, at least not to this writer, but one 
has an idea that all the convincing he wants to do is by 
means of his orchestra. He probably realizes that if that 


does not convince, nothing else in the world will, and that 
talk is certainly futile. 

And after all, why should he worry, with such an orches- 
tra as he has made of the Cleveland organization? 


Cleveland Orchestra in New York 


(Continued from page 7) 
the dances, six in number, which were very lively and ex- 
pressive. 

The desire of Sokoloff that the eye should not be dis- 
tracted by the playing of the musicians was carried out, 
and the orchestra was in the pit, as it is in every opera 
house. The full Cleveland Orchestra, however, was present, 
and the music was played just as it has been played on the 
concert stage by this orchestra. Sokoloff himself provided 
a discussion of the advisability of adding a picture to sym- 
phonic music, which was presented on the program. In this 
note he says: “There may be much dissension and disagree- 
ment with our results. But I believe that music such as this 
will only receive its full significance when its story is un- 
folded to the eye. So that those people who love music 
but who would not hear music otherwise, will be able to 
translate through their vision, which may be more keenly 
developed, the experience of music, and so grasp its here- 
tofore hidden meaning.’ 

It is, of course, impossible for a professionally trained 
musician like the present writer to judge the effect of such 
a stage interpretation of a sy mphony upon those who cannot 
otherwise understand music. It is certainly a fact that 
opera is the most popular of musical forms, as some people 
like drama more than music and are likely to be bored 
by a musical performance without a dramatic accom- 
paniment. Of the music played at this concert by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, the Bloch and Debussy pieces are certainly 
best able to stand alone. They need no visual addition to 
their artistic significance. Yet it is easy to conceive that 
especially such lofty symphonic concepts as these might need 
the aid of the stage picture to make them comprehensible 
to people of small musical understanding. Howéver that 
may be, the stage pictures as furnished on this occasion 
certainly do not detract from the music and must have 
contained many points of significance for a large majority 
of the audience. The house was crowded and there was 
much enthusiastic applause. 


The National Association of Schools of Music 


The following schools have been admitted to full institu- 
tional membership in the National Association of Schools 
of Music: American Conservatory of Music; Bush Con- 
servatory; Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse University; College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati; College of the Pacific; Columbia School of Music; 
Combs Broad Street Conservatory; Eastman School of 
Music of the University of Rochester; Horner Institute, 
Kansas City Conservatory; Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music; Louisville Conservatory of 
Music; MacPhail School of Music; New England Con- 
servatory; Northwestern University School of Music; 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music; Pittsburgh Musical Insti- 
tute; Smith College Department of Music; University of 
lowa School of Music; University of Kansas School of 
Music; University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
University of Southern California School of Music: Yale 
School of Music; Cleveland Institute of Music. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in 
November, at which time a further report of the Member- 
ship Commission will be made. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation are: Kenneth M. Bradley, president; Charles N. 
Boyd, Pittsburgh Musical Institute, treasurer; Burnet C. 
Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, secretary; and 
Harold L. Buttler (Syracuse University), William Mac- 
Phail (MacPhail School of Music) and Frederic R. 
Cowles (Louisville Conservatory of Music), vice-presi- 
dents. 


Spaeth Appoints Assistants 


been added to the staff of the 
Community Concerts Corporation: Louise Horton, Mrs. 
E. P. Richardson and Fay Hancock. Mrs. Louise Hor- 
ton is the New York State chairman of music study for 
the National Federation of Music Clubs and a member of 
the state board of directors, and has long been active in 
organization work of all kinds. Mrs. Richardson was 
formerly connected with the Children’s Theater of New 
York and is the author of an important book of American 
Mountain Songs. Miss Hancock was for ten years with 
White & Brown of Kansas City as a Chautauqua circuit 
manager, and recently booked the lecture tour of Count 
Keyserling for the Emmerich Bureau. 

Over thirty communities are now definitely organizing 
concert associations in the East. The first actual course to 
be announced is that of Scranton, Pa., which next season 
will hear the English Singers, the Edwin Hughes Piano 
Ensemble, Hans Kindler, cellist, and Mary Lewis, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Renie Burdett Produces an Indian Pantomime 
Ballet 


Renie Burdett produced the Indian pantomime ballet called 
Pa’yatamu which was given by the Napp, Shillet Ballet 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, on April 26, 28 and 30. There 
were nearly one hundred people in the cast which had re- 
hearsed six months prior to the performance. In connection 
with the presentation, Miss Burdett arranged an Indian ex- 
hibition in the Eastman-Bolton Blue Alcove Galleries of 
studies by prominent Cleveland artists. 

Miss Burdett states that an American opera is now being 
completed, using Pa’yatamu as the basis for story, the 
music for which is composed by Bernhard . Jewett of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Three field workers have | 
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Bartik Twenty Years with Metropolitan 
Ottokar Bartik, balletmaster, this year celebrates twenty 
years of activity with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
He was engaged there in 1908, and his first production was 


OTTOKAR 

m The 1908 
the ballet 
the direc 
part with 
had trained 


Bride, under 
Bartik took 


in the Smetana opera, The Bartered 
tion of Gustav Mahler, in which Mr 
forty native Bohemian dancers whom he himself 
This ballet had =— a success that Mr. Bartik 
was reengaged for two more years. It 
1S headless to speak of how successful 
his following performances were. He 
is still with the Metropolitan Opera and 
it is hoped he will long so continue. 
The following are some of the operas 
in which Mr. Bartik has staged ballets: 
Pique-Dame (Pastorale ballet) — by 
Tschaikowsky, under the direction of 
Gustav Mahler; the American 
Pipe of Desire by Conway; Tann 
hauser (Bacchanale): Aida: Czar and 
Carpenter by Lortzing; Stradella by 
Prince Igor, Borodin (for 
Bartik trained eighteen na 
dancers, and in which Ro- 
sensational a suc 
Congo, by 


opera, 


Flotow ; 
which Mr 
tive Tartar 
re sina Galli made so 
gf $i Se cess); The Dance in Place | 
. : Henry Gilbert; Le Prophete, by Meyer 
4s he looks toda beer, and Le Coq d’Or, Rimsky-Korsa- 
pantomime Mr sartik 
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Esther Dale Injured 
ling in an aubomobent in 
neert at Wigmore Hall, 


when the machine 


London, on her way to 
Dale, American 
skidded and turned 
went through with her 
after which she is to have collapsed. As a 
her accident all her other European engagements 
present had to be cancelled 
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National Music Week. 


String Quartet made 


lis is 

1c Rosé its New York debut on 
May 2. 

Ottokar Bartik has been with the 
pany twenty years 

Martha P. Parisi and Mary S. Evans have joined together 
in a new concert management organization. 

Charles Waketield Cadman has just written a song entitled 
The Playground Song of Youth, and dedicated it to the 
children of the Los Angeles playgrounds. 

Pachmann, Friedmann, Godowsky and Marie Tauszky 
been giving recitals in Vienna. 

Patricia O'Connell, lyric soprano and pupil of Estelle Lieb 
ling, signed a two-year contract with the Chicago Civic 
Opera. 

Sebastien Jaspard, the Musicat Courrer’s Paris correspond- 
ent, was awarded the Palms of the Academy by the 
French government. 

Ellen Kinsman Mann will conduct her annual summer class 
in Chicago during June, July and a part of August. 
\lbert Spalding and Myra Mortimer attracted much favor 
able comment by their appearances in Amsterdam. 
Wassili Leps’ Andon, a symphonic illustration, was given 

at the Chopin Club of Providence, R. I 

Furtwaengler will make his Paris debut when the Berlin 
Philharmonic visits the French capital this spring. 

Bogue-Laberge concert management will present Paulo 

Gruppe, cellist; Honegger, composer, and the Pro-Art« 

Quartet in this country next season. 

playing of Myra Hess at the Hague in Holland was 

greeted with marked enthusiasm. 

Ululami, an Hawaiian princess, has been attracting consider- 
able attention in Europe by her fine singing and imper- 
sonation of Madame Butterfly. 

Marion McAfee has t re, engaged for Covent Garden. 

The Wisconsin F. of C. and State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held their podicherth during the week of April 
23, in Milwaukee. 

Mitja Nikisch has given up his activities as 
organized a jazz band in Germany. 

Esther Dale was injured in an auto accident 

An audience of 3,500 attended the performance of 
the Festival Opera Company in St. Joseph, Mo. 

An impressive list of compositions by American composers 
is given elsewhere in these pages. 

Felix Weingartner intends to hold 
next season. 

Frieda Hempel’s recital in ( ‘hicago was warmly received. 

An allegory of the growth of a composer, illustrated by 
music notations and written by Mortimer Wilson, ap 
pears in this issue. 

Boston gave Koussevitzky an ovation at the 
phony season’s last pair of concerts. 

The Ravinia Opera is to open on June 23. 

Najade, soprano, made a highly successful debut at Covent 
Garden. 

Leopold Stokowski will conduct the opening concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra next October. 

In this number of the MusicaL Courter there appears an 
interesting article about Nicolai Sokoloff, conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. 

The Metropolitan’s season in Atlanta was even more 
ful than usual. 

Charles Lauwers, French conductor at Covent 
been decorated by the French government. 

Paris flocked to hear Mischa Elman. 

Hilda Burke, . Pare Foundation competition winner and 
pupil of George Castelle, has been engaged for the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera. 

Mengelberg’s performances of Bach’s St 
and Mahler’s Lied von der Erde were 
Amsterdam's musical season. 

Gigli will sail for Italy on May 12. 

Helen Harford Baldwin has written an interesting and help- 
ful article on Lighting the Piano 

It is announced that Jeritza will sing the title role in Richard 
Strauss’ The Egyptian Helen at its Viennese premiere. 

Schumann-Heink will be assisted by Josefin Hartmann Voll- 
mer at the former's master class in Kansas City this 
summer 

Edgar Stillman Kelley is to conduct a portion of 
England Symphony at Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Puccini's Turandot was given in Paris. 

Szigeti’s playing of Ravel’s sonata brought the violinist an 
ovation at his Vienna recital. 

Holbrooke’s concerto for saxophone and orchestra was heard 
at the seventh annual festival in Bournemouth, England. 

Levitzki again triumphed on his return to Paris. 

Alexander Kisselburgh will sing Elijah at Hartford, 
on May 18, under direction of Ralph L. Baldwin. 

Milan’s reception of Toscanini was enthusiastic. 

Vienna heard new symphonies by Szymanowski and Binkau. 

Beecham made his Paris debut. 

Arthur Honegger, composer of King David and Pacific 231, 
will conduct two concerts of the Beethoven Orchestra 
here next season. 

George Engles has been appointed managing director of the 
National Broadcasting Concert Bureau. 
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“NEW JERSEY’S OWN CONTRALTO.” 
Anna Graham Harris, soloist for the New Jersey Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Atlantic City, May 9, and — 
of the Woman’s Choral Club of Hackensac ‘ which 
first prise in the competition of New singing 
societies. 


won Jerse ¥ 


Eastman School American Composers’ Concert 


The fourth of this season’s concerts of works by Ameri- 
can composers at the Eastman School of Music of Rochester 
University is announced for Thursday afternoon, May 17. 
Only chamber music will be presented, and the composi- 
tions will not be subjected to jury selection for publication. 
The concert will be broadcast by radio station WHAM and 
over a chain of stations which will carry it throughout the 
entire country. 

Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the 
who arranges and conducts these concerts, 
works for this program. Besides the veteran, Charles M. 
Loeffler, and Albert Stoessel, who is also widely known as 
a composer, ieee will figure on the program Mark Wessel, 
teacher of theory in the Northwestern University music 
school, David Van Vactor, a pupil of the former, Edward 
Stringham, of Denver, and Robert Delaney, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. The compositions to be pre sented are : Canticum 
Fratris Solis (Latin hymn) for voice and chamber music 
orchestra, Charles M. Loeffler; Suite Antique for small 
orchestra, Albert Stoessel; Concertino for flute and small 
orchestra, Mark Wessel; Chaconne for chamber music or- 
chestra, David Van Vactor; Suite, Edward Stringham, and 
Suite, Robert Delaney. 


Eastman School, 
has chosen six 


Amy Ellerman Sings with Metropolitan Life 
Glee Club 


The forty-ninth concert of the Metropolitan Life Glee 
Club was given at the Metropolitan Auditorium on April 18. 
Julius Zingg, conductor, presented an interesting program, 
in the singing of which the Glee Club did commendable work. 

The Club was fortunate in its choice of soloists. Amy 
Ellerman, contralto, showed herself to be the possessor of a 
beautiful voice, which she uses with much skill. She sang 
an aria and a group of songs with artistry and temperament. 
Kernard Ocko, a violinist of admirable qualities, delighted 
the audience. 

Special mention should be made of Rubinstein’s Seraphic 
Ode, sung by the club and assisting artists; it was a thrilling 
number, in which Miss Ellerman’s voice not only showed 
voluptuousness of tone, but a beautiful pianissimo seldom 
heard from contraltos. The club gave excellent support, 
and the violin obligato added greatly to the number. 


Flonzaley Quartet Retirement Viewed as 
Calamity 

Although there is another American before the 
Flonzaley Quartet, in which it will make its eight trans- 
continental and farewell tour, the present season is the last 
for London and the provinces. The quartet gave its final 
concert in London, in pg os Hall, on April 15, before a 
capacity audience, and the following day the disbanding of 
the organization was viewed as a calamity by the Daily Tele- 
graph. The other newspapers also deplored the retirement 
of these musicians. 

From England the 
second tour of that country, 


season 


quartet proceded to Spain for its 

at the conclusion of which the 
annual Paris concert will be given. The twenty-fifth an- 
niversary and farewell American tour will open on October 
21 at Williamstown, Mass. 
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SEASON 1928--JUNE 23rd to SEPTEMBER 3rd Inclusive 


RAVINIA OPERA and CONCERTS 


The Opera House in the Woods 
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The seventeenth season of the Ravinia Opera 
and Concerts will begin June 23 and continue un- 
til September 3. The artists engaged for the im- 
pending season need no introduction. Their 
triumphs form many interesting chapters in the 
world’s operatic history. The repertoire for 1928 
will be of broad scope and chosen from the mas- 
terpieces of operatic literature including both the 
older and the newer schools. Ravinia has been 
animated by the definite purpose of fostering an 
appreciation and understanding of the art of 
music by giving it worthy presentation. Critics 
and editorial writers of the Chicago daily news- 
papers have followed Ravinia’s progress through- 
out the years. Through their editorial comment 
they have borne witness to the manner in which 
it has endeavored to realize its ideal. 

“The organization that comes there,” the Chi- 
cago Tribune recently said, “is the most repre- 
sentative body of singers the world knows today 
on one side of the footlights, and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra on the other. 
chestral body can be found anywhere than the 
Chicago Symphony; the singers belong in the 
first line of any opera house anywhere in the 
world. The repertoire is broad, the training 
rigid, the performances are a great delight.” 

“Ravinia,” says the Chicago Daily News, “the 
world’s greatest summer music center, is one of 
the established art institutions of the Chicago 
Metropolitan district. Its grand opera perform- 
ances and its concerts are known not only in this 
country, but throughout the world. It is the one 
garden spot in the United 
States where the highest 
type of music is presented 
by the world’s greatest 
operatic artists and the 
world’s finest symphonic 
organization. World trav- 
elers often have said that 
if Ravinia were on the 
other side of the Atlantic 
pilgrimages would be made 
to it yearly by thousands 
from remote places. Ra- 
vinia is available to the lov- 
ers of opera and symphony 
music during practically the 
entire summer.” But the 
Daily News has likewise 
made plain that “it is not 
‘summer opera’ in the usual 
acceptance of that term, but 
grand opera produced in 
the summer by an organi- 
zation second to none of 
the companies in America 
or Europe.” 


Pig 


Tito ScHIPA 
(In August) 


Ruth Pace 


No finer or-: 


“Ravinia,” says the Chicago Evening Post, “is 
an artistic institution existing solely that music, 
one of the greatest of the art forms, shall be fos- 
tered and nourished in our midst, But its influ- 
ence extends far beyond the confines of art and 
reacts to the benefit of thousands who have never 
been within its gates. The influence of art can 
never die, can never be lost, and Ravinia ex- 
presses it.” 

“The opera at Ravinia,” the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner has proclaimed, “is in no need of duti- 
ful encouragement, of support secured by an ap- 
peal to lovers of good music. It is an institu- 
tion and an accomplishment: it stands on its own 
feet and is its own appeal. But it has become, in 
these passing years, no less a contribution of 
delight. It is a part of more lives. It is com- 
munal without ceasing to be cultural. There was 
a time when Chicago should have been grateful 
for Ravinia. Now it is.’ 

The Chicago Daily Journal is of the opinion that 
“Ravinia is one of the great musical capitals 
of this earth, equaling, if not bettering, Bay- 
reuth, Salzburg and Munich as a center of musi- 
cal activity in what may be called the interim 
season. Chicago without its summer of music at 
Ravinia would be like Bayreuth or Salzburg with- 
out its festival.” The Chicago Evening American 
sees Ravinia as “a monument that will outlast 
the ephemeral life of our generation,” while the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce declares that “of the 
numerous advantages which make Chicago a 
summer resort for scores of thousands of people, 
one of the most potent is 
Ravinia. It is a place not 
only of music, but of that 
general sense of well being 
which we are accustomed to 
call peace. It is a garden 
of tranquillity.” 

Ravinia has endeavored 
to achieve the goal it set 
for itself seventeen years 
ago. Its one desire has 
been to make a lasting con- 
tribution to the cause of 
great music. It has sought 
to inspire its patrons with 
something of that enthu- 
siasm which is an intrinsic 
part of the life of the in- 
stitution. If it has helped 
to create a wider interest 
in music, if it has awakened 
a keener interest in this art 
and has developed a better 
understanding of it, then it 
has fulfilled its mission. 

—LOUIS ECKSTEIN 
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Voeal Technic for the Conductor 
John Finley Williamson 


[The following address ee made by John Finley William- 
son at the Supervisors’ Conference in Chicago. It comes 
from a man who has made himself internationally renowned 
as a teacher of choral music and as a conductor of unusual 
capabilities. His comments on choral singing are at times 
amusing, at times constructive, but whatever point of view 
one may take, they surely must bring to the musician a feel- 
ing of regret that there is not more and better choral sing- 
ing in America, and stimulate zeal in behalf of the work 
necessary to its development.—The Editor. 


“Conceded that choral singing is necessary to a healthy 
national musical development because choral singing is the 
form of music that penetrates into every community, 
school, church and home. Then our question is, what kind 
of choral singing shall we establish as a standard? In going 
over the United States in almost every town we hear choirs, 
choruses and groups singing with all sorts of varying stand 
ards. One standard is that of volume and noise. A group 
of healthy. hard working Americans gather together once 
a week with a definite purpose to outdo each other in lusti- 
ness. As the program continues their faces redden, the 
conductor's collar wilts and by the end he has outdone any 
cheer leader. Another standard that is used 
greatly is that of high notes. As soon as you pick up a 
program, you realize that every number has been selected 
its climactic effect so as to give a few choice sopranos 
a chance to screech on high notes. This kind of chorus will 
always have about fifty sopranos, three basses, one poor 
lone tenor and a few kind elderly ladies singing alto. An- 
other standard is that of sentimentality. A great favorite. 
Their singing is a series of slides, slurs and scoops in the 
name of interpretation. The conductor and choir me mbers 
always talk a lot about art. But art is never there. After 
one of concerts, a lady from this kind of chorus came 
up to me and said, “Oh, Bach, ain't he grand?” Mechanical 
drill precision characterizes another standard. We all go 
through this period, but the sad part is that few ever come 
out of it. The conductor feels that if he starts his chorus 
together, if they sing 4 exact time and notes that appear 
on the printed page and he stops them together, that he has 
accomplished ail that can ee desired in choral singing. He 
starts his metronome going at the beginning of the number 
and never stops it until the end. Some conductors also feel 
that good tone production is the final aim in choral singing. 
This class of conductors also feels that the English lan- 
guage is unsingable. The tone of their choir is always 
slushy, mushy and gushy because it lacks the propelling 
power of animated vitalized thought. An opposite extreme 
to this group is the group that overdoes the question of dic 
tion. Their words almost slap you in the face. This group, 
however, is far in the minority and one. almost feels like 
commending it. 

“Perhaps all of these 
singing. But we must squarely face the fact that good or 
bad singing depends entirely upon the conductor and his 
knowledge of choral and baton technique, granted that he is 
a person with personality, leadership and _musicianship. 
Choral conductors are the ee alibiers in the world 
They no material at all to work with, or they 
have professional singers to ail with that are impossible 
Sir Henry C. Coward, Director of the famous Sheffield 
Choir, England, said that no conductor had great material 
but a great conductor made his material great. Personally, 
I believe that professional singers or non-professional sing- 
many rehearsals a week as their con 
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elements enter into good choral 
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ductor inspires ' 

“Time does not allow a discussion of Vocal Technic. Suf 
fice it to say that he must understand the limitations and 
possibilities of the instrument upon which he plays. He 
must understand breathing, pronunciation, vowel modifica- 
tion, enunciation and articulation. He must also be able to 
take a raw, crude mass and mould it into an artistic ensem- 
ble. This must be accomplished in a brief space of time with 
great inspiration 

“Let us now consider Baton Technic. Conductors are 
prone to forget that theirs is a sign language and not a word 
language. How often have we seen a conductor stand be- 
fore his group, jump at them with a jerky attack movement. 
The choir barks back at him with a sharp, jerky tone. He 
is displeased with the result and proceeds to brow-beat them 
for not looking at him. The trouble is they have looked too 
closely. This is repeated five or six times and by this time 
the chorus is cowed to such a point that they are afraid to 
give expression to a healthy tone and thought. They realize 
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that they must memorize what he says and ignore what he 
does. A well trained choir is not one that remembers effects 
as asked for by the conductor, but one that responds to in- 
telligent direction. 

“The choral conductor’s task is three fold. He must first 
secure from his singers a full, free, sonorous, vitalized tone. 
A tone with enough flexibility to allow an easy production 
with all stresses of voice. He must then take this tone 
and build phrases with it along the outlines suggested by 
the harmonic and melodic progressions of the music. Lastly, 
he must make each phrase and the entire composition glow 
with that emotional fire that lends the final touch of artistry. 
A conductor may have a thorough understanding of vocal 
technique and its application to individual voices but he 
must have more than that. When he steps before a group 
his posture, arm, wrist and hand movements must radiate 
physical vitality and coordinated control. A _ devitalized 
body will bring a devitalized tone. A body lacking in coor- 
dinated movement will call forth a tense throaty tone. We 
often hear people t talk about good attacks and good releases 
in choral singing. These are words that mean nothing. We 
have as many different kinds of attacks as we have different 
emotions finding expression in phrasing. It is not the con- 
ductor’s business to start and stop his choir, but his principle 
task is to outline phrasing. Just as a violinist knows that 
each new phrase demands certain pressure and certain mental 
concept of tone when he puts the bow on the string, so a 
conductor must know that every phrase demands a thorough 
understanding of what he expects to do with that phrase 
and a thorough understanding of the relation of that phrase 
to all other parts of the composition. Vitality and interpre- 
tation in singing come through control of phrasing and not 
through speeding of tempo and forcing of voice. After he 
starts, the conductor must be able to build to whatever stress 
he desires and to sustain interest from one phrase to the 
next. Phrasing in singing is a little different from phras- 
ing with the orchestra because you always have the element 
of diction to contend with. This is a separate study in itself, 
but diction must always be kept as a part of the phrase and 
of course this depends on the conductor. Linked to artistic 
phrasing is emotional control. The words soft and loud 
should never be used with singers. The word soft to a 
chorus means letting down, the word loud means forcing. 
Development of emotional color wil take care of all elements 
of stress. This the conductor portrays to his choir by the 
use of facial expression and the development of emotional 
curves in his rhythms. He must always remember that the 
emotional curve is very often opposite from the stress curve. 
What we call pianissimo singing is usually an expression of 
the greatest emotional intensity. However, the use of emo- 
tion in singing demands great care on the part of the con- 
ductor. It must never mean sentimentality or hysteria, but 
must always be guided by the intelligent use of good taste 
and good judgment. The conductor that does not have 
imagination had better find another profession. Emotion 
is the breath of life. It adds to the bare symbols of music 
the glow of sincerity 

“In years past we have recognized that the violinist, 
pianist and singer must spend years of patient effort in the 
mastery of a technic. The day of choral singing is here. 
It must be recognized that the conductor must master a 
technic as difficult and exacting as that of any other artist 
in music. The day of the time beater and wig wagger is 
past. The artist conductor has ‘subplanted him.” 


Pinnera Sings at Park Central 


Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano, who made a successful 
debut at Carnegie Hall on February 18, sang at a musicale 
on April 29, at the Park Central Hotel, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart J. Lebach for two hundred and fifty guests. 
The program included selections from Norma, Die Walkuere, 
Forza del Destino and Il Trovatore, also a group of modern 
French and English songs. Miss Pinnera was assisted 
by Willard Sektberg, accompanist and Mario Cozzi, baritone. 

Charles D. Isaacson, music critic, made a short address 
on the Music of Today. Among other guests were Dr. F. 
J. G. deLiebing, chairman of the Beethoven Society ; Princess 
Nina Caracciolo, Colonel Yusef Khan, Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, John Quistgard, Arturo Nocci, Mrs. M. Hambur 
and Count Blackmer. 

Miss Pinnera will leave New York this month for Italy 
where she will sing in opera during the summer. 


Elderly Peasants to Take Part in Quebec 
Festival 

Elderly French-Canadian peasants will have an important 
part in the Canadian Folksong and Handicraft Festival at 
Quebec from May 24 to 27. They will sing and dance and 
perform their specialized tasks in the various domestic hand- 
icrafts at the Chateau Frontenac, overlooking the broad St. 
Lawrence. These gray- “haired men and women, no matter 
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what their task, have one thing in common—their love of 
music. There is nothing highbrow about this love. They 
sing as naturally and as spontaneously as any barber-shop 
choir; and they do it mainly because the rhythm lightens 
their labors. 


Gertrude Kappel Appreciated Both 
Here and Abroad 


Bruennhilde and Kundry 


Favorites of Opera Goers 


Her Isolde, Outstanding 


Mme. Gertrude Kappel, after a successful stay in this coun- 
try, returned to her native land on the S. S. Hamburg, on 
April 14, to resume her activities there. That she has been 
mussed in Germany as much as she was appreciated here, 
can be seen from the following paragraph which appeared a 
short time ago in a Munich daily: 

“La Kappel, that glorious songbird, is seen here on and 
off—far too seldom, as a matter of fact—on her flight from 
Vienna to the United States. When fortune smiles on us, 
we catch a few tones of her glorious voice. It is only at 
festival time that she deigns to bestow a little more favor 
on us in Munich.” 

Mme. Kappel has given the Metropolitan audiences in 
New York something long to be remembered, an ideal Isolde, 
and a Bruennhilde and Kundry which would have brought 
joy to the heart of Wagner himself. 

While abroad Mme. Kappel will appear first in Munich, 
then in Vienna, whence she will return to Munich, where 
she will be a principal figure in the opera festival in August. 


Kisselburgh Has “Voice, Musicianship and 
Artistry” 


One of Alexander Kisselburgh’s recent appearances was 
as soloist in Dubois’ The Seven Last Words of Christ, given 
in Brockton, Mass., under! the direction, of George Sawyer 
Dunham. The Brockton Daily Evening Enterprise well 
states that “to present The Seven Last Words of Christ in 
the manner its composer intended, the baritone must be care- 


A NOTED TRIO, 
Richard Crooks, tenor, Corleen Wells, soprano, and Alex- 
ander Kisselburgh, baritone, photographed at Brockton, 
Mass., on Good Friday, at which time they appeared as solo- 
ists in Dvorak’s Seven Last Words of Christ. 


fully selected. No doubt remains as to the judgment of 
Mr. Dunham and his associates in securing Mr. Kisselburgh, 
one of the most talented artists who ever has appeared on 
a Brockton stage. Brimming with harmony and, it would 
appear, deeply inspired with the part that: was his, Mr. 
Kisselburgh was just what was needed to balance the chorus. 
He has a distinct operatic appearance, strikes clearly and 
firmly the first notes of his lines which fade out at will or 
are sustained as the occasion requires.” 

Mr. Kisselburgh met with instant success when he ap- 
peared a short time ago as soloist with the Buffalo Orpheus 
Club. “His baritone voice,” observed the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, “of extensive range and noble quality, his authority 
of style and his fine sense of program making were fully 
disclosed in all of his numbers.” “He disclosed a brilliant 
high haritone voice, his vocal control was excellent, his 
enunciation clear and his style spirited,” were but a few of 
the salient remarks which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News. 

The accompanying self-explanatory paragraph is quoted 
from a letter received by Mr. Kisselburgh from A. B. 
Lambdin of Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

“For voice, musicianship and artistry, you were hard to 
excel on Sunday afternoon. I can’t remember when I have 
enjoyed anything as much as I did your work in The Crea- 
tion. You gave me a great thrill from start to finish. On the 
other hand, I hear the same sort of comment everywhere 
and your work will not soon be forgotten.” 

Mr. Kisselburgh was chosen as one of the soloists to ap- 
pear at the Testimonial Dinner given by the Service Clubs 
to Charles Gilbert Spross at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on April 
11. At the final meeting of the Committee, resolutions 
were adopted in which thanks were extended to Mr. Kissef- 
burgh and the other soloists for their assistance in making 
the program a success. 
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Philadelphia Lauds Joint Recital 
of Mae Mackie and David 
H. Miller 


Frank Oglesby Appears in Triple Capacity as Tenor, 
Pianist and Composer 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—An unusual joint. recital was given on 
May 3, by Mae Mackie, mezzo soprano of the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company, and David H. Miller, tenor, with 
Mary Miller Mount as accompanist. The program opened 
with a group of duets, including—Laggiu nelle nebbie remote 
from the opera La Giaconda, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song of 
India, and A Night in Venice by Lucantoni. Following 
these, Miss Mackie sang the difficult aria, Divination by 
Water from Moussorgsky’s opera Kovantchina. Miss 
Mackie’s voice is very powerful and of wide range. One 
could easily imagine her in the role of Martha in this opera, 
so recently presented in Philadelphia. As an encore, Miss 
Mackie graciously sang the dainty Snowdrop by Gret- 
chaninoff. 

Mr. Miller sang a group of delightful solos, including the 
ever popular Caro mio ben by Giordani, Es blinkt der Thau 
by Rubinstein, Beloved it is Morn by Aylward, and the 
beautiful aria, O Paradis sorti de l’onde from Meyerbeer’s 
opera L’Africaine. Mr. Miller has a glorious tenor voice, 
used with an artistic musical understanding. His enuncia- 
tion is fine and his personality delightful. The vociferous 
applause was rewarded by the Negro Spiritual, Hard Trials, 
so much enjoyed by everyone. 

Next ‘came the duets, Lullaby and Gypsies, by Brahms, 
which were excellently sung. The two voices blended beauti- 
fully and their phrasing was fine. As an encore they sang 
the lilting Kerry Dances. 

Miss Mackie sang a group of wel-contrasted songs, Break, 
Break, Break by Martin, Blackbird’s Song by Scott, Dawn on 
the Desert by Ross and the Cry of Rachel by Salter. The 
first and the last two were especially well suited to her 
voice and were sung with fine dramatic feeling, and power. 
The House that Jack Built proved a diverting encore, after 
the enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Miller’s last group held Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal 
by Quilter, Hymn to the Night by Campbell-Tipton, Cara 
Mia by Horace Johnson (Mr. Johnson was in the audience 
and was asked by Mr. Miller to rise foliowing the cordial 
reception of his composition) and the aria E Lucevan le stelle 
from La Tosca. As an encore Mr. Miller sang the beloved 
tenor aria from Pagliacci and as a result, another encore 
was necessary (Mistress Mine by Quilter). Mr. Miller cer- 
tainly excels in his singing of the Italian arias, and makes 
one wish to hear him in some of these operas. 

The closing duet L’abborrita rivali a me sfuggia from 
Aida, was a triumph for, both artists. Miss Mackie’s fine 
dramatic ability was evidenced to a marked degree, as it 
was easy to imagine her as the regal Amneris, while Mr. 
Miller strengthened the fine impression of his work. 

Mary Miller Mount, so well known to Musicat Courter 
readers, did her usual excellent accompanying. She is de- 
lightful to watch, being charming personally, and absolutely 
free from mannerisms, which many accompanists seem to 
affect. One is also perfectly sure that all will go well, as 
long as her strong, clever amass are piloting the soloists. 

FrANK OGLESBY IN RECITAL 


Frank Oglesby, tenor, pianist and composer, appeared in 
this triple capacity on April 30, when he gave a very inter- 
esting recital in the Foyer of the Academy of Music. In a 
program of twenty songs and numerous encores, Mr. Oglesby 
exhibited a voice of beautiful quality, which was well used 
in artistic interpretations. He played his own accompani- 
ments most cleverly, while his own composition La Vie, was 
so cordially received that it had to be repeated. 

An Italian group opened the program, followed by the aria 
Cavatina from Romeo and Juliet. French songs, are espe- 
cially suited to Mr. Oglesby’s voice and style, so it is not 
strange that they predominated. The favorite Jardin d’amour 
was beautifully sung and pleased the audience greatly as did 
Moon Marketing by Weaver, which Mr. Oglesby obligingly 
repeated. Another composition of interest was Nicholas 
Douty’s Ma Pensee est sereine. The large audience was 
very enthusiastic throughout, necessitating encores after al- 
most every group. There was no shadow of doubt that the 
recital was a huge success, both as to artistic merit on the 
part of the singer, and appreciation by the audience. 
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A Luncheon for Scholes 


A luncheon was tendered Percy Scholes by Franklin 
Dunham, of the Aeolian Company, at the Columbia Club, 
on April 30. A number of distinguished musicians and 
critics were present to bid Mr. Scholes farewell and a pleas- 
ant journey after his brief visit to this country. Mr. 
Scholes, who is critic for the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, told something of the working of broadcasting in 
England, and it seems so superior to anything we have 
here that it makes one green with envy. Every radio re- 
ceiving set owner in England is required to pay two dollars 
and a half a year to the British Broadcasting Company to 
support the broadcasting. No advertising of any kind is 
allowed. Programs are made more from the standpoint 
of what the people ought to have than what the people 
want to have. In other words, broadcasting in England is 
looked upon as educational and, according to Mr. Scholes, 
is proving so. Many who wrote abusive letters because of 
the heavy programs five years ago are now writing apolo- 
gies and declaring their far greater delight in what they 
used to consider programs of too serious a nature. 

Mr. Scholes is also the editor of the Audio Graphic rolls 
being issued by the Aeolian Company, and after the lunch- 
eon several rolls were played and their utility explained. 


Park Concert Season Starts 


The first free park concert in the Greater New York sea- 
son of 1928 took place in the music grove, Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, on Sunday afternoon at four o’clock. Shannon's 
Rand was heard in a program of ten numbers, which in- 
cluded Schubert’s Rosamunde overture, the wedding scene 
from Lohengrin, ballet music from Carmen and a Chopin 
potpourri. The accommodations in Prospect Park have been 
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enlarged so as to accommodate 8,000 people, and there is 
parking space for 500 automobiles. Concerts will be given 
every Sunday at the same hour. 


Seven Concerts in Seven Days, Dai Buell’s 


Recent Record 


Except on the vaudeville stage, where the “two-a-day” 
or the “three-a-day” custom prevails, an artist is seldom 
called upon to give of his or her talents in such wholesale 
measure as Dai Buell’s recent record of seven recitals in as 
many days. Many managers are governed in their agree- 
ments with their artists by a clause which allows a day of 
rest between important engagements—an indulgence which 
Miss Buell has never allowed herself. 

Another fact which makes this intensive week a bit of 
a record (and which makes the above comparison, with a ten 
to twenty-minute “turn” in the theater none too apt) may 
be found in the choice of exacting program of characteristic 


DAI BUELL 


Dai Buell versatility. A magic number, seven! Perhaps it 
had something to do with her recent successes at Boston 
Teacher’s College, Boston University, Phillips Exeter 
Academy (Exeter, N. H.), Boston Women’s Republican 
Club, Lasell Seminary (Auburndale, Mass.), Metropolitan 
Theater (Sunday afternoon concert), The Boston City Club. 

few words from two representative letters from de- 
partment heads presenting this artist might be of interest 
and quite as convincing as the usual quotations from the 
press. Wallace C. Boyden, of The Boston Teacher’s Col- 
lege, enthusiastically writes of the “wonderful recital” and, 
at the close of a letter, counts it.a privilege to “listen to the 
splendid playing of an artist of the first magnitude.” He 
continues : “Miss Buell is surely a great expert both in tech 
nic and interpretation and her gracious’ personality added 
much to our enjoyment.” Prof. Roy R. Shrewsbury, head 
of the department of music at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
begins: “That Dai Buell made a real success in her recital 
here yesterday must have been obvious to all.” He says 
that twice the usual number of students attended (it was 
also open to the public of Exeter) and “they have been very 
enthusiastic over Miss Bueil’s performance, her program, 
and her charm of manner.” 


Rubinstein Club’s White Breakfast 


The twenty-fifth annual White Breakfast of the Rubin- 
stein Club was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, on May 
Mrs. Witiiam Rogers Chapman presiding. This event is one 
of the high lights of the music and social season. Preced- 
ing the breakfast, the Rubinstein Quartet, consisting of 
Mesdames 7. Walsh, Luce, and Lockitt, sang Beethoven’s 
Grant, Oh, Lord, Thy Blessing Now, with Mrs. Wood at 
the piano. The concert program began at four p.m., with 
an aria from Ponchielli’s La Giaconda, sung by Lydia Van 
Gilder, mezzo-contralto, formerly of La Scala, in Milan. 
Later in the afternoon, Miss Van Gilder appeared in a group 
of songs by Respighi, Alexander George, Reichardt, and 
Rachmaninoff. Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, soloist 
at the Roxy Theater, sang Benedict’s Carnival of Venice. 
Clark Sparks, the eminent American tenor, gave two groups 
of songs which included On Wings of Song, Come to the 
Fair, and selections by Curran, Donaudy, Tosti, Padella, and 
Barthelemy. Following the musical program was an exhi- 
bition of interpretative dancing by Mildred Prince, of 
Grimm’s Famabella and Rubinstein’s Melody in F. 


Symphony Concert by Institute Students 


A symphony concert was given by the orchestra of the 
Institute of Musical Art at the McMillin Theater on April 


13, the soloists being David Mankovitz, violin, Samuel Ci- 
bulski, tenor, and Olga Zundel, cellist. The program was 
as follows: Der Freischutz overture, Weber; Symphonie 
Espagnole, Lalo; Walther’s Prize Song from Die Meister- 
singer, Wagner; Introduction to the third act, Die Meister- 
singer; Variations on a Rococo Theme, Tschaikowsky, and 
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Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes, Liszt. Willem Willeke 


conducted. 


Two Witmark Choruses Featured at Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference 


Julius P. Witmark, of the firm of M. Witmark & Sons, 
has just returned from Chicago where, accompanied by 
Mrs. Witmark, he attended the first biennial of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. This was Mr. Wit- 
mark’s first trip to Chicago in a number of years and he 
put in as busy a two weeks there as he ever spent in his 
busy life. He was actively engaged in one matter or another 
every day from early morning until well into the early 
hours of the following day. His first week was spent in 
renewing old business acquaintances and interviewing mem- 
bers of the music trades there generally. Many of the peo- 
ple with whom he has been doing business through corre- 
spondence during a great many years he now met in person 
and received a truly royal welcome from each and every 
one. This first week, too, Mr. Witmark visited all the big 
picture and vaudeville houses, where he heard several of the 
firm’s popular sellers and met many of Chicago’s leading 
orchestra and amusement directors, among them Paul Ash, 
who at the Oriental, was featuring I’m Away from the 
World When I’m Away from You; Mark Fisher, who was 
doing the same with There’s Always a Way to Remember. 
Of course, Victor Herbert’s Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life, 
he says, he heard everywhere. Besides, he visited several 
of the radio stations, at all of which they broadcasted special 
Witmark programs. During this week “Julie” had an op- 
portunity of seeing personally some of the fine results of 
the intensive work he has been doing from New York head- 
quarters for so long and well- spent a time. 

The primary object of his visit to the Middle West just 
now was, however, the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference, which occurred during the second week of his visit 

Mr. Witmark is more than ordinarily interested in this 
increasingly important work, for it is due to his untiring 
efforts that there exists today one of the most interesting, 
varied and all-embracing catalogs of music material for 
school use ever built up. “A World of Good Things for 
Schools and Colleges” is the official and descriptive title of 
this catalog of Witmark teaching and amusement material, 
now so thoroughly familiar and welcome to every music 
supervisor in the country. At the conference headquarters, 
the Hotel Stevens, M. Witmark & Sons had an unusually 
fine and effective exhibit, the atmosphere of which, as weil 
as its extreme utility, was remarked by every visitor. Mr. 
Witmark himself was a_constant attendant there, and to 
quote his own account: “It was very gratifying to hear the 
many expressions from the supervisors who visited our ex- 
hibit as to how much pleasure they got using our publica- 
tions and how happy they were to see that we were in this 
tield of endeavor.” 

But the greatest thrill to the visitor was the magnificent 
singing of two of the Witmark firm’s choral publications at 
two of the big functions in connection with the conference 
The first was Richard Kountz’ American Ode, which had 
been selected for this event by O. E. Robinson and Louise 
Hannon, co-chairman of the music committee; it closed the 
program presented at the first annual Chicago High Schools’ 
Music Festival in Orchestra Hall. This was sung by 500 
students, boys and girls accompanied by an orchestra of 100, 
conducted by Ray Staater, with Noble Cain at the organ. 
The second featured Witmark publication was the same com- 
poser’s The Song of Man, written especially for the occasion 
and dedicated to the Founders of the Conference. It was sung 
at the Founders Breakfast by 125 supervisors, selected and 
directed by Dr. Will Earhart. The solo was sung by Wil- 
liam Breach and the piano accompaniment was played by 
George H. Gartlan, director of music in the schools of 
Greater New York. Incidentally, The Song of Man was 
selected from a number of competitive compositions by such 
judges as Dr. Earhart, Paul Weaver, and Frances Clark 
Mr. Kountz was present at the singing of his newest choral 
number and received what actually amounted to an ovation 

Mr. Witmark, back at his desk in New York, later, said 
he believed the impressions he received from his visit more 
than justified the confidence with which he looks forward to 
a splendid revival of music business in all fields during this 
and the coming years. With much earnestness and convic- 
tion he said: “I would not have missed those two weeks for 
the world.” 


A Nordica Letter 
Mme. Caroline Gardner-Bartlett, who is now residing in 
Sandusky, O., sends the Musicar Courter the following 
letter which was written to her by Lillian Nordica: 


Earle’s Hotel 
21 & 22, Grosvenor Street 
Grosvenor Square, W. 
London 


Tuesday Morning, June 22, 1909 


My dear Caroline: 

We shall miss you terribly and I don’t see why you cannot stay 

But then, of course you know best. 

just wanted to say to you how much I appreciate all your kind 
ness, and to wish you all success. You must have it, for your ideas 
and methods are the true ones. Your teaching is greatly needed today 
and I rejoice that we have been together so closely these past six 
weeks or more. I surely have profited. 

I truly wish all the girls who are struggling with the problem of 
voice production could have a course with you, for as you have 
heard me say a hundred times, They must learn to Sing! 

I hope to get back in time to visit you at your farm and see and 
hear your pupils. I am delighted with your recital, and think you 
should be proud and happy. You surely will make a great place for 
yourself here as well as in America. There are so many people 
about. I had to write this as I know I should not get a moment 
to say it to you. So, Hurrah for “Vowel sound and musical pitch.” 
Bon Voyage, and a Happy Summer. With fond love, 

Ever your friend, 
(Signed) Littran Norpica. 
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GrorceE Enotes Assumes New Duties 
Formation of the National Broadcasting and Concert Bu- 
reau, and the appointment of George Engles, former man- 
ager of the New York Symphony, as its managing director, 
was announced by M. H. Aylesworth, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Radio broadcasting over the 
nationwide systems of the National Broadcasting Company 
has now reached the point where five thousand microphone 
appearances must be arranged each month for artists and 
speakers. The entire work of engaging the artists for the 
broadcast para will be under the direction of Mr. En- 
gles, who has for years managed many of the great concert 
artists In ot lition to the engagement of artists and speak- 
ers for broadcasting, the announcement states, the National 
edhe thee ar and Concert Bureau will in many cases under- 
take their management in connection with personal appear- 
ances in concerts, lecture tours and chautauqua programs 
Mr. Aylesworth, in making this announcement, said: 
Formation of the National saan asting and Concert Bu 
reau and the appointment of George Engles as its managing 
director marks another great step in the progress of radio 
broadcasting he work of selecting artists for different 
programs and making contracts for their appearances before 
the microphone, has grown to be such an important task that 
we have decided to place the work in charge of a man of 
the highest rank in the concert management field, a man who 
will command the respect both of the public and the leading 
artists of the concert stage. We consider ourselves very for- 
tunate in having obtained the services of Mr. Engles, who 
has an international reptuation as a manager of great artists. 
“Mr. Engles first became associated with Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony Orchestra in 1909 
Since that time, in addition}/to directing the activities of this 
orchestra, he has assumed the management of some of the 
foremost artists of the day, including Paderewski, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Marion Talley, Heifetz, Emilio de Gorgorza, 
Paul Kochanski, Elena Gerhardt and Ignaz Friedman.” 
On Diat 

Apri, 30.—The Orchestral Society, 
halmers Clifton conducting, last concert of the 
season in the afternoon. The took on an extla 
glamor with the appearance of Ernest Schelling, as soloist, 
playing his own works. The concert was a huge success. 
The young, members of the have been well drilled 
by Mr. Clifton, and Mr. Schelling demonstrated again his 
great mastery of the yiano. There was little else of interest 
save the Pioneer’s hour. This concert introduced works 
Mrs. Beach and Burleigh, in the latter of which Graham 
Jarris was the soloist. The Roxy dinner somewhat 
monotonous ; perhaps it was a let-down from the hilariousness 
of greeting the fliers 
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-We wonder if Frederick Gunster ever 
Such things might be 
If he has, 


Tuespay, May 1. 
heard himself sing over the radio? 
possible with present day studio arrangements. 
he heard what we heard on this night, a voice of extreme 
sweetness and smoothness, and an impeccable diction, which 
assets made his renditions of Schumann and Grieg truly 
delightful. More offerings by this well known artist will be 
welcomed. The appearance of Mr. Gunster with the Eve- 
ready hour added lustre to an already established weekly 
entertainment of high calibre. From Brooklyn came the 
Apollo Club concert. Just what the trouble was with the 
broadcast we could not determine, and it seems unfair to 
pass any comments on the occasion. We sincerely regretted 
the unfortunate circumstances as we were very anxious to 
hear the last concert of the fiftieth season of this organization 
from which John Hyatt Brewer, its conductor for the last 
twenty-five years, has just resigned to the great regret of 
his host of admirers. Florence Easton was the soloist. 

WepbNeEspAy, May 2.—In the Columbia Celebrity hour Bar- 
bara Maurel, mezzo-soprano and Sascha Jacobsen were fea- 
tured for the second time on this particular concert hour. 
Miss Maurel has a beautiful voice, of deep timbre and wide 
range. She gave a well chosen'selection of songs. 

Tuurspay, May 3.—An all-Tschaikowsky program, fea- 
turing the Vertchamp String Quartet, was something out of 
the usual routine in the Ampico hour. This organization 
consists of a musicianly assemblage of players who did an 
excellent bit of work in their allotted time, especially the last 
selection. Here they gave vent to a luscious tone quality. 
In the Maxwell concert the chief soloist was Marguerite 
Namara. The singer has an enviable reputation but hardly 
did justice to it on this occasion. 

SatTurDAy, May 6.—The concluding concert by Ernest 
Schelling and his orchestra, devised for the instruction of 
the young, brought to a finish all too soon @ very’ worthy 
propaganda and work. In the evening we heard Mr. Beru- 
men play several selections in the La Forge Berumen concert 
in which program his interpretation of the Liszt eighth 
rhapsody was particularly brilliant. 

Sunpay, May 6.—Atwater Kent had the opportunity to 
inaugurate Music Week with a gala array of artists, which 
program also marked the closing of the regular winter con- 
certs. The list included Maria Kurenko, Richard Bonelli, 
Toscha Seidel, Kathryne Meisle, Allan McQuhae, William 
Simmons, and Agnes Davis. Unfortunately the whine over 
WEAF made much of the music unpleasant to hear, but just 
the program was a genuine tribute to the great art of music. 
Mr. Kent deserves great praise for his interest. Carmela 
Ponselle was the bright star of the performance of Aida 
which was given at Madison Square Garden and which, from 
all appearances must have been quite an affair. This too, was 
a tribute to Music Week. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


the musical comedies of Sigmund Romberg, being a member 
of the original Student Prince Company. She later sang in 
Countess Maritza, was understudy of Hope Hampton in My 
Princess, and more recently a member of the Rosalie com- 
pany with Marilyn Miller. 

Her earlier success in this city occurred when she was 
chosen from several hundred competitors to create the prin- 
cipal part in Lazare Saminsky’s one-act opera, The Gagli- 
arda of a Merry Plague in 1925. She has sung as soloist 
at the oe motion picture theaters here, and over 
WJZ on a coast to coast hook-up as one of the artists ap- 
chy on the annual program of the New York News- 
paper Club. Miss O’Connell has made frequent appearances 
on special programs, the latest being at the Mozart Club. 
When she appeared in a series of concerts in the South and 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, the 
critics received her with much favor 

Her name is Mary Frances O’Connell. During her first 
season in New York, J. Campbell Phillips, the portrait 
painter, did a full == picture of her as she appeared in a 
charity concert and called it Patricia—the name that was 
later adopted by her fellow students and the managers under 
whom she has appeared. She is a daughter of John C, 
O'Connell, of the editorial department of the New York 
Times 


Volpe Conducts Miami Beach Concert 


Miami, FLa.—Another triumph was scored by the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra in a concert given in the audi- 
torium of the Ida M. Fisher High School, Miami Beach, 
under the auspices of the Miami Beach Women’s Club. The 
large audience was thrilled by the spell of music woven under 
the baton of Arnold Volpe, director. 

The crowd was literally raised to its feet by enthusiasm 
over the masterful performance of the Miami musicians and 
in tribute to the perfection of their artistry. This aggrega- 
tion has seldom been heard to better advantage or in a more 
pleasing program. The program included Chorale and 
Fugue, Bach-Abert; Unfinished Symphony, Schubert; Cau- 
casian Sketches, Ippolitow-Ivanow; Spanish Suite, Lacome ; 
\ndante Cantabile, Tschaikowsky ; Pomp and Circumstance, 
Flgar. The following artists appared in the Rigoletto quartet 
and the Lucia sextet: Margaret McLanaham, Elinor Van 
Scoten, Frederick Hufsmith, Thomas Dunham, Percy Long 
aud Earl Rhoades. 

At the close of the concert tea and light refreshments 
were served by members of the Miami Beach Women’s Club, 
in the school patio, to provide an opportunity for the music 
lovers to meet and congratulate Mr. Volpe and the musicians. 


Colombati Artists Sing Over Radio 
artist-pupils are 
They are one 


Virginia Colombati and several of her 
constantly in demand for radio programs. 


May 10, 1928 
of the permanent features of stations WRNY and WCDA. 
On April 25 they gave a program from WHN for the New 
York Journal Hour. 


George Fleming Houston Tells of His Teachers 
May 2, 1928. 
To the Musical Courier: 
In a recent issue of the Musica Courier, Lazar S. Samoi- 
loff advertised the fact that five members of the American 
Opera Company were now studying with him. He mentioned 
the names of these singers and my name was among them. 
A little later Mr. Gardner Lamson and Mr. Percy Rector 
Stephens announced in the Musicac Courter that I had been 
a pupil of theirs.and that I had not been with my present 
teacher long enough for said teacher to claim me as a pupil. 
Mr. Lamson and Mr. Stephens also published the article in 
the Code of Ethics of the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing which deals with the fact that before a teacher 
can claim a pupil as a student, the student shall have been 
with that teacher for a year. 
So I feel that perhaps a word from myself—as a sort of 
exhibit A”—might be of itterest. 
eae I want to say that I uphold the American Academy 
Teachers of Singing in this precept and am entirely for 
a ‘Code of Ethics among singing teachers. Second: I studied 
several years with Gardner Lamson who was my first vo- 
cal instructor, and I shaJl always be grateful to him for his 
ah ance and friendship. Percy Rector Stephens struggled 
v ith me for three years, and w hat he went through with me 
is “nobody’s busine “ss” —as they say. Four years ago I went 
to Rochester with Vladimir Rosing to help build the Amer- 
ican Opera Company and Rosing helped me vocally during 
this period, also Adelin Fermin and T. Austin-Ball, of 
the faculty of the Eastman School, helped me very much. 
Coming back to New York this season I met Mr. Samoiloff 
with whom I have been working since the first of the year. 
Third: Mr. Samoiloff does not claim me as a pupil. He an- 
nounced that I was studying with him—which is true. It 
would seem that it has become necessary to establish the 
technical difference between studying with a teacher and be- 
ing claimed by the teacher as a pupil—there is obviously a 
misunderstanding among many regarding these two issues. 
My object in writing to you is to give everybody credit 
and to uphold the American Academy in its efforts to estab- 
lish an ethical standard among teachers of singing. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Grorce FLeminc Houston. 


Walton Pyre Besiied i Chicago Musical 
College 
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WALTON PYRE 


is an authoritative artist with the background 
culture as well as of a long and varied pro- 
In his early stage experience he was asso- 
ciated with Otis Skinner, Ada Rehan, Helen Ware and many 
other famous dramatic artists, and won recognition in the 
legitimate tragedies of histrionic art. Later for a number 
of seasons he starred with his own companies. For several 
years he has trained actors for the professional stage and 
has directed more than one hundred productions. 

For the past few Mr. Pyre has presented at the 
Blackstone Theater in Chicago a series of lecture-recitals 
sponsored by the sini: he and social elect. 


Walton Pyre 
of university 
iessional career. 
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Verbrugghen to Conduct at Bowl 
Among the five distinguished conductors for the Holly- 
wood Bowl concerts this summer will be Henri Verbrug- 
ghen of Minneapolis, whose appearances will take place 
August 14, 16, 17 and 18. The other conductors are to be 
Coates, Molinari, Cimini and Goossens. 


SOPRANO 





Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
Cincinnati Grand Opera Company, 
Philadelphia Civic Opera. 


Private Address: 3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 
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| Artists Everywhere : 


Paul Althouse has been engaged by the Rotary Inter- 
national for a gala concert in Minneapolis, Minn., on June 
19. Prior to this appearance, two important spring festi- 
vals, one in Spartanburg, S. C., and one in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., will claim the tenor’s attention. 

Katherine Bacon has been engaged for the Worcester, 
Mass., Festival in October. Her recent Schubert recitals in 
New York attracted much attention. 

Frederic Baer was soloist recently with the Woman’s 
Choral Club of Hackensack, N. J. The Republican stated: 
“The prominent young baritone, who has been soloist with 
the finest orchestras in America, added to the program the 
charm of a voice which will undoubtedly find its place on 
the operatic stage, if its owner so chooses. In the aria by 
Apolloni, the power of his voice sent the thrills coursing 
through one’s body. When he sang Flower in the Crannied 
Wall by Dickinson, the soft richness of his voice radiated 
a feeling of warmth and friendliness. Baer’s great voice 
added a certain majesty to the presentation of Nevin’s Land 
of Heart’s Desire which is indefinable.” 

Mme. Bell-Ranske’s plans for the education of chil- 
dren are endorsed by Mrs. George Samuels, president of 
the Bronx Social Service Exchange. 

Charles N. Boyd directed the program of choral music 
which was given recently in Upper Hall, Soldiers Memorial, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Elsie Breese Mitchell was the accompanist 
and Constance Eberhart the assisting artist. 

Martha Braarud, New York — pedagogue, recently 
presented one of her artist pupils, Edythe Browning, in 
recital at her New York studio. She gave an interesting 
program of operatic arias and songs. 

George Brandt, tenor, appeared on the program pre- 
sented by the Society of American Women Composers, 
April 22, at Steinway Hall. He sang the prologue to the 
Bells of Circumstance (Branscombe) with vigor and 
finesse, and was heard again in the finale, accompanied 
by a small orchestra. 

Edward S. Breck, formerly musical director of station 
WOR, is the newly appointed organist and director at the 
Morrow Memorial M. E. Church, Maplewood, N. J. He 
long has been a prominent New Jersey organist, and was 
conductor of the Greenville Choral Society, leader of the 
Jersey City Community Chorus, and president of the Musi- 
cians’ Club. 

Carrie Bridewell, contralto, left for Europe on April 
20 to sing in England and on the continent. 

Horace Britt, cellist, has returned from a totfr to the 
Pacific Coast, which included two appearances with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and a, recital in that 
city. According to the San Francisco Call and Post, Mr. 
Britt was “welcomed like a hero, a hero of many musical 
triumphs in this country and abroad.” Mr. Britt will spend 
the summer in Woodstock, N. Y., where he will hold classes 
and give individual instruction. Next season he will con- 
certize in this country the first half of the season and will 
sail in February for an extensive tour in Spain. 

Maria Cellai and Abdo Urban won the Zilpha May 
Barnes vocal scholarships, entitling them to a year’s free 
tuition. 

Julia Seargeant Chase gave an Easter Musicale on 
April 12, singing songs principally by American composers. 
Mrs. Elmer Miller, contralto, Senor DeCastillio, violinist. 
and Louis C. Woodruff, accompanist, assisted. 

Shura Cherkassky, sixteen-year-old pianist, pupil of 
Josef Hofmann, will sail from San Francisco early in June 
for his first big tour. He has been booked by E. J. Grave- 
stock, Australian impresario, for a series of concerts in 
Australia and New Zealand. He will return to the United 
States in January. 

Edyth May Clover was piano soloist at the meeting 
of the National Society of Patriotic Women, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. She played numbers by Chopin 
and Liszt. 

Richard Crooks will be heard at the Keene, N. H., 
Music Festival on May 24 and 25, in concert and in a per- 
formance of Faust. This is his fourth music festival dur- 
ing May, the others being Reading, Pa., Spartanburg, S. C., 
and Evanston, Ill. 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, has been booked 
for many re-engagements upon her return to the United 
States next winter. One of them is an appearance at Wel- 
lesley, Mass., on February 28, when she will give a joint 
recital with Myra Hess, English pianist. 

Clarence Dickinson and the choir of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church gave The Creation on April 29. The solo- 
ists were Corleen Wells, Rose Bryant, Charles Stratton and 
Alexander Kisselburgh. 

Jeannette Durno will be available for summer coach- 
ing in her Chicago studio until August 1. Pianists and 
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PHYLLIS KRAEUTER, 
cellist, at Virginia Beach, Va., with the president of the 
Cradock Music Club, before which organization she recently 
gave a recital. 
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teachers of piano who wish to enroll for a six or ten weeks’ 
course should make early application, as only a limited num- 
ber of students can be accommodated. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, has been re-engaged for a 
recital in Dover, N. J., on May 23. Recent bookings have 
included appearances with the Metropolitan Glee Club, New 
York, and the Southampton, L. I., Choral Society, L. Emory 
Terry, conductor. On the latter occasion (April 20) the 
contralto appeared in company with Irma DeBaun, soprano ; 
Calvin Coxe, tenor, and Walter Preston, bass, in a successful 
performance of Frederic H. Cowan’s Rose Maiden. On 
May 11, Miss Ellerman will be soloist at a concert in 
Frooklyn, by the Flatbush Choral Club, Herbert S. 
Sammond, conductor. 

Georges Enesco, Rumanian violinist and composer, 
will return carly in February for his second American tour. 
He will open his season in New York on February 4 with a 
concert given under the auspices of the Schola Cantorum. 
“le has been booked for appearances with the Cleveland, 
Detroit, and St. Louis orchestras. Mr. Enesco is now tour- 
ing in Europe. 

Gitla Erstinn, soprano, recently visited Richmond, Va., 
her former home. Miss Erstinn has filled numerous engage- 
ments this season, She has appeared in successful recitals in 
New York, and has also sung in opera several times. 

Lynnwood Farnam gave organ recitals on April 19 in 
Toronto, Canada, and on April 23 in Chambersburg, Pa. 

The Fiqué Musical Institute gave its 170th musicale 
on April 17. Piano and vocal numbers made up an interest- 
ing program. The participants were Ruth Sattler, Gertrude 
Olsen, May Etts, Mary Pendlebury, Rita Farrell, Hilda 
Fage, Esther Swayer, Ruth Swayer, Olga Schumacher, 
Kenneth Forbes, Kathryn Swatridge and Barbara Echels. 
Katherine Noack Fiqué was at the piano. 

The Fraternal Association of Musicians provided a 
program at Birchard Hall, New York, recently. Miguel 
Castellanos, president of the association, played numbers by 
Liszt, Chopin, and his own transcription of Delibes’ Sylvia; 
Helen Thomas, soprano, sang two groups of songs, and 
Luella Lindsay presented violin selections. The accom- 
panists were Clara A. Korn and Mrs. Russell Anderson. 

Leila Troland Gardner is visiting Milan and other im- 
portant European cities. She will return to this country in 
July. Chevalier Adolphe Bossi has dedicated his latest com- 
position to her. 

Dan Gridley was the tenor soloist for Dubois’ Seven 
Last Words of Christ, given in the Municipal Auditorium, 
San Antonio, Tex., on April 6. “Gridley,” said the San 
Antonio Express, “showed himself the possessor of one of 
the finest tenor voices heard here in some time, and in music 
particularly grateful to the tessitura of his voice gave an 
unforgettable account of several beautiful passages, both 
vocally and musically. The climax of the oratorio was 
reached in the sixth Word with the tenor solo of Father, 
Into Thy Hands I Commend My Soul, exquisitely sung by 
Gridley to a fine accompaniment.” 

Barre Hill’s recent engagements have included appear- 
ances in Chicago, April 6, 16, and 19; Milwaukee, April 26 
Coldwater, Mich., May 1, and Bryan, O., May 2. He is 
booked for a concert in Appleton, Wis., May 13; Valparaiso, 
Ind., 17; Rogers Park, Ill., 18, and Chicago, 20. 

Helen Howison, soprano, appeared recently in concert 
in Washington, D. C., in a program of compositions by 
Mary Howe, composer-pianist. Miss Howison was heard 
- a group of songs with string accompaniment, played 
by the Lenox String Quartet. Another recent appearance 
in Washington for Miss Howison was a joint recital with 
Myron Whitney, when each sang a group of songs and also 
pvesented a duet from Massenet’s Thais. 

Ernest Hutcheson, Guy Maier and Lee Patison, the 
three-piano combination which made several successful ap 
pearances this season, have been booked for Kansas City in 
early December, in the Fritschy Series. Mr. Hutcheson will 
follow this concert with two appearances with the Minneap- 
olis Orchestra on December 13 and 14. 

Katharine Ives, pianist, who recently gave a successful 
New York recital, played a group of Chopin and other 
composers for the Woman's Club of Rutherford, N. J., on 
April 2, again displaying brilliancy of technic and warmth 
of tone. She was heartily received. 

Alton Jones, pianist, appeare d in recital at Princeton, 
N. J., and in New York on the artists’ series at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music. Later in 
the season Mr. Jones will give two recitals at Columbia 
University. 

Sylvia Lent again will appear in the series of musi- 
cales which Harold Henry gives each summer in the rustic 
setting of the Yellow Barn at Be ennington, Vt. 

Wassili Leps, conductor, composer and pedagogue, 
gives a lecture-recital every Friday on Understanding Music, 


over station WJAR. 

Otto Luening was invited to conduct two performances 
of Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro at the Gallo Theater during 
the New York season of the American National Opera 
Company. Mr. Luening, who is at present executive director 
of the opera department at the Eastman School, was con 
nected with the former Rochester Opera Company, having 
conducted for them in Rochester and on tour. 

Mary Miller Mount was accompanist for a musicale 
given recently in Philadelphia by Edith Stotesbury Hutch- 
inson, mezzo soprano, and Jeno de Donath, violinist. 

National Association of Organists is celebrating Music 
Week by giving programs daily at 2:30 o’clock at the Wana 
maker Auditorium, New York. A special feature is the 
exclusive presentation of & Viennese motion picture, Beetho- 
ven, accompanied by special music given by 100 musicians. 
On May 12 the program will be under the direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Neidlinger. Their St. Cecilia Choir of forty 
voices take part, and organ and piano duets for which the 
Neidlingers have made a name for themselves also will be 
heard. 

Alice Paton has been engaged as soprano soloist in 
the vecal quartet of the First Congregational Church in 
Montclair, N. J., one of the largest of the local churches. 
Mark Andrews is the organist, and Miss Paton was selected 
from a large number of applicants. She will combine her 
new positions with concert activities. 

Gina Pinnera appeared as soloist with the Community 
Chorus of the Oranges, in East Orange, N. J. 

Don Regas, Argentine tenor of the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company, and Alvera Dashington, soprano, 
gave a program at the City Club, Philadelphia. Two pupils 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Chicago Recital in Several Seasons—Gilbert Ross Makes Deep 


News of Interest 


has accomplished with this body of players since the be- 
ginning of the season. Where at first we were willing to 
give a helping hand by praising the Woman’s Symphony, 
today we can truthfully sing its praise without blushing 
for using many superlatives. Bach’s Choral Prelude, By 
the Waters of Babylon (superbly orchestrated by Mabel 
Wood Hill), had its first performance here and was beau- 
tifully played by the orchestra. Then came the Mozart 
Symphony in D major, the real backbone of the program, 
and in this the orchestra proved itself a remarkable instru- 
ment, one on which Leginska can play with the same flu- 
ency, delicacy of tone and stupendous dynamics as she can 
on the instrument of the immortals. 

Not satisfied to appear as conductor, eginska scored too 
as composer of a Triptych for Eleven Instruments, which 
had its first performance on this occasion under its com- 
poser. Qn those who possess so-called modern ears, who 
delight in dissonance. in cacophonies, who love tone color 
above harmony, the Triptych made a deep and lasting im- 
pression. To one born with musical ears, those confus- 
ing noises irritated and we could not join our plaudits with 
those of a delighted audience which recalled the conductor- 
composer time after time to the stage. Chicago audiences 
are really far advanced in matters of modern music. They 
understand new works after a single hearing as quickly as 
a child in kindergarten could understand Wagner. 

After the intermission Delius’ Concerto in C minor for 
piano and orchestra had its first performance here with 
Esther Linder, as soloist, giving a splendid account of her- 
self Endowed with ten fingers of steel, she used her 
digits in producing stupendous dynamics without forcing 
her instrument at any time. Her rhythm is excellent, her 
technic flawless, and if the Delius Concerto scored such a 
big success here, it was due in a great measure to the rendi- 
tion of this young pianist, who should go to the front in 
her chosen field of expression. The orchestra under Le 
ginska gave the pianist splendid support. The Tschai- 
kowsky Nutcracker Suite concluded the program and the 
pre sent series of concerts. Long life to the Woman's Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Chicago, to its conductor and to those 
who, by their generous support and attendance have made 
its existence possible! The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
is making history in the musical life of this city and its 
future will watched with interest by those who were 
present at its birth and during its development. 

EvrsA HartHan ARENDT Pupn 

Pupils from the class of Elsa Harthan Arendt are con- 
stantly heard in recital throughout the season and reflect 
the excellent training received under the guidance of this 
fine voice teacher. Ida Greenspon, soprano, sang in recital 
at Shenwood Recital Hall on April 30, winning well de- 
served success in Besly, Zimbalist, Carew, Rogers, Edwards, 
Sachs, Batten and Ronald numbers. 

CuicaGo MusicaL CoLLeceE SYMPHONY 

The Chicago Musical College Symphony Orchestra 
der the direction of its conductor, Leon Sametini, assisted 
by artist students, gave another concert on April 29 at 
Central Theater. Smetana’s Overture to the Bartered 
Bride, well played, opened the program auspiciously. Then 
came Ethel Bentkover, a student of Maurice Aronson, who 
gave a lucid reading of the Mozart concerto for piano in 
A major. J. Robert Long, who hails from the class 
Graham Reed, made a good impression in the Flower Song 
from Bizet’s Carmen. The Bach Concerto for two violins 
in D minor was played by Edna Ellen and Jeanette Perl- 
man, excellent products of the Leon Sametimi class. Pearl 
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Walker Yoder, a Herbert Witherspoon student, disclosed 
a well trained dramatic soprano voice in Ritorna Vincitor 
from Verdi’s Aida. Evelyn McConchie, student of Mme. 
Cole-Audet, played with good understanding and fluent tech- 
nic the first movement of the Beethoven Concerto in G 
major. The program came to a happy conclusion with two 
excerpts from Wagner’s Lohengrin—the Prelude and the 
Introduction to the Third Act. Another concert that re- 
flected the high standard of the Chicago Musical College 
as a school of musical learning. 
Cuicaco MusicaL CoLttece News ITeMs 

Pearl Walker Yoder, pupil of Herbert Witherspoon and 
Wesley La Violette, sang at the spring concert of the 
Winnetka Community Church at Winnetka. H. S. Foth, 
tenor, another Witherspoon pupil, was soloist with the 
Edgewater Men’s Chorus over WMAQ on April 26. Mr. 
Foth also broadcasted over WORD on April and was 
soloist with the Hyde Park Y Men’s chorus over WLS on 
May 4. 

Helen Fletcher, pianist, artist pupil of Maurice Aronson, 
was a soloist during Music Week held by the Federation 
of Music Clubs at Billings, Mont., On May 

Dorothy Caraher, pupil of Graham Reed, made her de- 
but in March in Rose Erin, an operetta and had 
unusual success. 

Lydia Mihm, soprano, pupil of Isaac Van Grove, was 
soloist at the Uptown Theater the week of April 30. Miss 
Mihm, and Willard Schindler, tenor, another pupil of Van 
Grove, broadcasted a group of songs over KYW April 25. 

Loene Pooler, pianist, artist pupil of Gustav Dunkelberg- 
er, will give a piano recital of modern compositions at Lynn, 
Mass., where she will hold a five weeks’ summer course. 

Marine Obenchain, organist, pupil of Charles Demorest, 
has accepted a position as organist at one of the leading 
moving picture houses in Grand Rapids, Mich. Marvin 
Luke, a pupil of Mr. Demorest, has been appointed assistant 
organist at one of the leading theaters in Grand Rapids. 

Busu Conservatory Notes 

Helen Wilson, soprano, directed the song cycle, The 
Morning of the Year, by Cadman, for the music depart- 
ment of the Centralia Woman’s Club, at the Methodist 
Church, Salem, Ill, on April 25. 

Clay Hart, tenor, artist student of Herbert Miller, has 
been filling a month’s engagement at Aquila, Italy, the three 
principal tenor roles in Lucia, Rigoletto and Trovatore. 

Lillian Dubsky, student of the dramatic department, gave 
a program for the Oak Park Woman's Club on April 27. 

The following judges represented Bush Conservatory 
last week in the Chicago Herald and Examiner Piano 
Tournament; Helen Herscheid, Bernice Peck, Samuel Go- 
gotz, Alicia Appelman, Robert Yale Smith, Gretchen Parker. 

The degree students of the public school music depart- 
ment under the direction of Lyravine Votaw, Oranne Truitt 
Day, and Lawrence Johns, staged a children’s operetta, The 
Forest Court by Grant Schaefer, on April 28. The chil- 
dren taking part in the cast were gathered from junior 
pupils from the piano, violin, voice ned expression depart- 
ments. The project was most successful. 

During the past week, two adult classes in piano 
been organized by Ellen Munson of the piano faculty. 
classes will be directed by Miss Munson. 

The students of Marjorie Barton, pianist, and Lorentz 
Hansen, violinist, were heard in recital on April 28, giving 
evidence of careful, thorough training. 

Four Younc CELLISTS 

Four young cellists, pupils of Hans Hess, taking part in 
a program under the auspices of the American Conserva- 
tory at Kimball Hall on April 21, were most heartily ap- 
plauded for their fine playing. A certain finesse, character- 
istic in Mr. Hess’ pupils, was-again noticed in each of these 
young people’s performances. John Horn, with Dorothy 
Best at the piano, played the Marcello Sonata in A minor 
(first time in Chicago), showing musicianly understand- 
ing and technical finish quite unusual for a lad of his age 
Bruch’s Kol Nidrei was given by Arnold Cohn with fine 
tone and splendid appreciation of the music. Catharine 
Carlsson and Ione Bryce, both of whom undoubtedly will 
go far in their chosen field, judging from the marked strides 
they have made since their appearance last year at these 
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Cyril Scott’s Lullaby and Schubert’s The Bee, and Miss 
Bryce in the difficult first movement of the Goltermann 
Concerto in A minor. Pauline Peebles played excellent 
accompaniments. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES 

The final contest for pianists for appearance in the an- 
nual commencement program at the Auditorium in June 
will take place at Kimball Hall on June 12 at two o'clock. 
The program is open to the public. The artist students 
appearing in the contest are: in the Liszt E flat Concerto 
—Virginia Cohen, Alexander Guroff, Henry Jackson, Gor- 
don Sutherland; in the Moszkowski Concerto—Genevieve 
Nichols, Nena Shafran, Blenda Sterner; in the Schumann 
Concerto—Esther Cordell, Evepyn Hessel, Ruth Stamm, 
Fern Weaver. Prominent musicians not connected with 
the conservatory will act as adjudicators. 

The engagement of Oscar Saenger of New York City, 
internationally renowned vocal instructor, to conduct a 
master class at the American Conservatory this summer 
has attracted great interest among advanced students, pro- 
fessional singers and teachers from all over the country, 
judging from the large number of inquiries received. Mr. 
Saenger has consented to grant one free scholarship for 
two private lessons per week and five scholarships in the 
opera classes. These are to be decided by open competition. 

The final examinations in the teacher’s certificate and 
graduation classes of the piano department began on May 
7 and will extend until May 18 RENE Devries. 


Yeatman Griffith Again to Hold Two Weeks’ 
Master Classes in Beaumont, Tex. 


Yeatman Griffith returns by petition to conduct his second 
season’s summer vocal master classes in Beaumont, Tex., 
from May 21 to June 4. Shortly after he and his family 
sail for abroad where he will teach several prominent Euro- 
pean artists and also a limited number of singers and 
teachers going over. 

Neva Chinski, singer and teacher of Beaumont, who has 
spent the past two winters in New York City studying and 
coaching with Yeatman Griffith, and William Caldwell 
Griffith, personal representative of Yeatman Griffith, have 
arranged these master classes. Yeatman Griffith is a pioneer 
conductor of summer vocal master classes, this being his 


,, YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
seventeenth Wide utive season. These have been held in 
Florence, Italy ;*>Hague, Holland; London, England, and the 
following cities: of the United States: New York, Minne- 
apolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), and 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Yeatman Griffith has postponed his sixth consecutive sum- 
mer season on the Pacific Coast until the summer of 1929, 
owing to being abroad this summer where he will teach in 
Italy, Germany, France and England, returning to his New 
York studios on October 8. Towards the end of this month 
this maestro will close another record New York season. 
Ever since coming to New York from London, England, the 
latter part of 1914, he has always had a full and overflowing 
schedule. 

With the aid of Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who for years has 
been her husband’s associate teacher, and Euphemia Blunt, 
assistant teacher for the past eight years, Yeatman Griffith is 
able to meet the demands and make room for the continual 
coming of new artists, teachers and singers. Many well 
known artists are to be found, as usual, in these studios this 
season. Teachers from far and near, and students from the 
beginner to the singer, make up an intensely interesting 
nucleus. Euphemia Blunt, assistant teacher in the New 
York studios, wiil take charge of the work in New York 
while Mr. Griffith is abroad. 

To those concerned with the advancement of music and 
art in this country, it should be a joy and satisfaction to 
know that this American vocal pedagogue, with a distin- 
guished European reputation in his summer vocal master 
classes, which he established in London in 1912, has taught 
singers and teachers of singing from almost every country 
and every state in the Union, a record that needs no com- 
ment. 

Yeatman Griffith is not only a teacher of eminent artists 
and of teachers from all over the country, who bear testi- 
mony to the infallible results obtained through the applica- 
tion of the Yeatman Griffith principle of vocal technic, but 
of young American artists (many receiving their entire train- 
ing from this master) who have made successful debuts 
from the Yeatman Griffith London and New York studios in 
opera houses of Europe and the following companies in this 
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Photo by Underwood and Underwood. 


A NOVEL INITIATION 


Left to right: Mme. 
Honorable Big Chief White Horse Eagle of the Osage 
Metropolitan, Chicago Civic, Hinshaw’s Mozart, 
San Carlo, Manhattan, Creatore, De Feo, and American 
Opera companies—also debuts in orchestral concerts, recitals, 
oratorios, festivals, light operas, musical comedy and vaude- 
ville. 


country : 


Lamar Springfield Wins Pulitzer Prize 

Lamar Springfield won the Pulitzer scholarship of $1,500 
for this year. This scholarship is awarded annually to the 
one deemed the “best student of music in America.” Its 
purpose 1s to enable the winner to continue his studies with 
the advantage of European instruction. Mr. Springfield has 
composed a number of vocal and instrumental solos, cham- 
ber music numbers, and selections for various combinations 
of small and large orchestra. Many of his compositions 
are based on the folk music of the mountaineers of western 
North Carolina. 


Ithaca Institution of Public School Music Gives 
Concert 

glee club of the 

tution of Public School Music was given at the 


Ithaca Insti 

Little The 
atre, Ithaca, N. Y., on May 2. The club was under the di- 
rection of Joseph Lautner, formerly assistant conductor of 
the Harvard Glee Club, and was assisted by William Ryder, 
baritone, of New York. This organization has presented a 
number of concerts during the past season in cities near 
Ithaca. 


The annual concert of the 


Schumann-Heink to Sing at Hollywood Bowl 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who is sixty-seven years old, 
proposes to term inate a career begun at the age. of sixteen 
by singing at Hollywood Bowl on July 27. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink says: “Please tell my friends that this really is my 
good-bye as a singer in California—This will positively be 
my last appearance on the Coast....’’ Bernardino Molinari 
will direct the orchestra for Mme. Schumann-Heink’s ac- 
companiment. 


Giuseppe Leone in New York Recital 
Giuseppe Leone, baritone, will give a recital at Steinway 
Hall on Sunday evening, May 20, assisted by Helen Fogel 
and Mina Rose, with Vittorio Verse at the piano. 


Beniamino Gigli (Princess Bar-Bra-Cota) ; 
Tribe 


-Da-Ja-To) 
Co-Da-Ska). 


(Chief Chac 
(Queen 


Queen Wa-The-Na 
of Indians, and Tamaki 


Gigli 
Miura 


Chief Gigli Dons His Indian HoadDveis 


The other day Tamaki Miura called up Gigli, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, and asked permission to we another dis 
tinguished person to meet him—not a singer of any opera 
company either in America or Europe, but nevertheless a star 
in his own circle. 

Genial Mr. Gigli told Mme. Miura to come right along, 
and she did! To the tenor’s amazement, there stood a 
striking sight: Piquant little Tamaki Miura, celebrated 
Japanese singer, in one of her vivid native costumes, and 
towering some above her Big Chief White Horse Eagle of 
the Osage Tribe of Indians. He, too, had donned his native 
zarb and feathers. Gigli blinked his eyes several times! 
Secretary Grossi reassured him that he was not “seeing 
things. 

The Chief and his newly made Queen Co-Da-Ska (Mme 
Miura) confessed that they were there to welcome the tenor 
into the fold. Chief White Horse Eagle produced an Indian 
head-dress and, putting it on Gigli’s head, pronounced him 
Chief Chac-Da-Ja-To. Mme. Gigli received the title of 
Princess, as her brow was bound with a beaded band, and 
as there was no Indian costume for her, in honor of Mme 
Miura’s nationally she got out a lovely Japanese kimono 
which her husband had brought her from Mexico, making 
her adopted nationality half and half—as far as the costum 
ing was concerned. 

It may have all been in cause of publicity, but everyone 
had a good time, and Gigli ended up in spending several 
hundred dollars for various Indian trinkets displayed by 
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New York 


“Like master, like man,” rarely is true of a master 
class in music. 


. 


A dramatic performance of music is to be pre- 
ferred to one that is merely theatricalized. 


. 


The reason so few modernistic composers have 
written grand operas, is very simple. They couldn't. 


6 
Musicians who think they “bear a message,” some- 
times find that the public stamps it, “Acceptance 
refused.” 

Guest conductors exercise their arms by wielding 
the baton, and their legs by getting on and off boats 
and trains 

This is National Music Week, and one hopes that 
it will be observed some time soon by a simultaneous 
celebration of No Jazz Week. 

6 

Mussolini has forbidden yodeling in the Italian 
[vrol. Maybe his next move will be to get aiter 
coloratura singing in grand opera in Italy. 


. 


The General Electric Choral Club was scheduled 
to give a concert in New York last evening. The 
organization should be ideal in current music. 


\ida was given the other evening at Madison 
Square Garden where the prize fights generally are 
staged. It was a concert performance, however, and 
one musical lover of pugilism expressed his disap- 
pointment when Amonasro failed to treat \ida to 
the customary knockdown when he upbraids her in 
the Nile scene 

On Mav 16 a testimonial dinner will be held here 
at the Hotel Commodore to Ignace Jan Paderewski. 
The Kosciusko Foundation will sponsor the occasion, 
which will mark also the tenth anniversary of the 
independence of Poland. Paderewski, himself a 
Pole, and an ardent patriot, contributed generously 
both of his services and his money, to aid his coun- 
try in its efforts toward achieving political inde- 
pendence, and the forthcoming dinner is a fitting 
tribute to its recipient. Several thousand persons are 
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expected to attend, including many prominent Gov- 
ernmental and Ambassadorial dignitaries. 


o—— 


At his outdoor band concerts in New York this 
summer, Edwin Franko Goldman will introduce the 
sakola, a new modification of the saxophone. To 
some persons it would not matter much if the saxo- 
phone were completely modified out of existence. 


SS 


Composers living in America are invited to submit 
new works now for possible performance in New 
York next season to the executive board of the 
League of Composers. One looks forward to its 
coming concerts with trepidation but also with hope. 

ee Le 


Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, now in 
Europe, has bought the piano on which Beethoven 
improvised and composed during the last twenty-four 
years of his life. Mr. Shattuck no doubt feels that 
there is enough inspiration left in the famous in- 
strument to animate his own mind, heart, and fingers, 
and his prized possession will be the envy of all his 
musical colleagues. 

Mussolini performs on the violin and recently his 
housekeeper said to a visitor: “He is very fond of 
music; he feels it intensely. When he has played 
for ten minutes he is so moved that he grows pale.” 
Of course Mussolini plays only for himself. There 
are some violinists who play for auditors, with the 
result that they grow pale, and sometimes long be- 
fore ten minutes have passed. 

The contest for orchestral compositions in honor 
of the Schubert centenary observance, closed at mid- 
night on May 5. More than 500 manuscripts have 
been received by the committees in the various zones. 
Of that number, seventy-one works are by American 
composers. It affords food for thought, to reflect 
on the fact that 500 pieces were written to honor 
Schubert; and, oh yes, to win part of the $20,000 
offered in prizes. 

Operatic circles in Philadelphia recently were 
much interested in what the outcome would be of 
the controversy regarding the American premiere 
next season of Boito’s Nerone in that city. The 
Philadelphia Civic Opera is said to have contracted 
for the first performance when another company an- 
nounced that it was negotiating with Milan for the 
American premiere of the work. It now appears 
that, owing to this announcement, the Civic Opera 
has decided not to give the work. 


Despite the disapproval which has been expressed 
in many quarters concerning the prize contest to 
complete the “Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert, 
the idea seems to have found considerable favor with 
composers of many countries. The Columbia 
Phonograph Company, which is sponsoring the com- 
petition, announces that five hundred manuscripts 
have been received to date from composers in twenty- 
eight different countries. There are seventy-one 
from America, fifty-eight from England, thirty-eight 
from Spain, forty-eight from France, sixty-nine 
from Germany, sixty-two from Austria, sixty-four 
from Scandinavia, forty-five from Italy, and twenty- 
nine each from Russia and Poland. America leads 
quantitatively—will she do as well qualitatively ? 
Whatever may be said pro or con the contest, if it 
produces music that is worthy of being placed in 
juxtaposition with Schubert’s two immortal move- 
ments it will have been more than worth while. 


° 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK CAMPAIGN 

This is National Music Week, being observed for 
the fifth time, and reports indicate that the total of 
participating towns will approach 2,000. The suc- 
cess of the movement is due to the activities of the 
National Music Week Committee. the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, the various State Fed- 
erations of Women’s Clubs, the State Parent-Teacher 
\ssociations, the D. A. R., the Women’s Relief 
Corps of the G. A. R., the National Grange, the 
\merican Country Life Association, the American 
Farm Bureau Corporation, the National Education 
\ssociation, the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Girl 
Scouts, the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
the National Council of Jewish Women and Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America. 

Everybody is in it. 

Are you? 
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BEAUTY 


It is a curious thing that instructors as a rule 
feel that beauty cannot be taught and that it is 
not only useless but rather objectionable to at- 
tempt to formulate rules for it or even to seek 
too ardently to uncover its secret. 


10, 


Books on music are full of rules for harmonic 
progression, form and construction, but they 
have not as yet brought to common knowledge 
the fact hat there are possible rules also for 
beauty—nor have they convinced even the pro- 
ducing musician that great music cannot be cre- 
ated without great themes. 


Some writers have made such suggestions, 
but, as already stated, they have never led to 
what is called common knowledge. In discuss- 
ing music, people are still talking of form and 
structure as being its most important features, 
apparently unconscious of the fact that music 
may have perfect form and structure and still 
be utterly worthless. 


This is really serious. It retards musical 
progress. It would be similar if we told our chil- 
dren that the only thing to do in the world was 
to be good, never mind whether they accom- 
plish any work or not. To be good in music is 
just that. To write perfect form, harmony, 
counterpoint; to be technically correct ;—that 


is to be good. 


All of the great writers were occasionally 
good in this way, and worthless. This does not 
mean that their best works were technically 
deficient; it means that their worst works were 
technically as perfect as their best works, but 
worthless in spite of their technical perfection. 


One of our chief stupidities has been to neg- 
lect the example of the great Beethoven. Bee- 
thoven realized, as few other composers seem 
to have realized, the supreme importance of 
good themes, germs, motifs—or motives—call 
them what you will. Beethoven sketched, and 
sketched, and sketched, perfecting his own 
themes, going over them again and again for 
years until he felt that they were as good as he 
could make them. Then upon them he built 
his great masterpieces. 

Yet composer after composer will undertake 
to make greatness out of nothingness, will build 
massive structures upon themes of little worth, 
and will then, if criticised, point to his perfec- 
tion of form, harmony, counterpoint, orchestra- 
tion. 


No one will pretend that technical perfection 
is not a necessity in art. The contention is that 
such technical perfection is worthless unless it 
rests upon genuine invention, especially genu- 
ine thematic material. 


Composers are woefully and wonderfully 
blind to this—some of them, at least—and so 
also are nearly all teachers. One need only 
read the instruction books to discover the fact. 
They teach everything except the one thing that 
is more needful than all else—beauty. The idea 
seems to be to teach structure but never to 
touch upon the necessity of building the struc- 
ture upon a real foundation. 


If one would become the more convinced of 
this, we need only question composers as to 
what they were taught, what their teachers told 
them, what their teachers especially pointed out 
as noteworthy in the works of the great. 


The reason is that thematic material is taken 
for granted. Technic never includes beauty. 
If we would frankly accept the fact that music 
which fails is technically faulty we would get 
far. Beauty is just as subject to the laws of 
technic as form, harmony, counterpoint and ar- 
rangement. The technic of beauty is, of course, 
elusive. It exists none the less, and should be 
thought about. 


Beethoven thought about it. Why are the 
rest of us pygmies so superior that we may neg- 
lect it when that giant gave it his attention? 
Who hears of composers working and working 
over their thematic material before they begin 
to build upon it? Beethoven appears almost 
an exception—almost the only exception to a 
fixed rule. 


When composers begin to think about the 


great Beethovenian example we will again enter 
upon an era of real music. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Paris, April 23, 1928 

A chilly Paris is a Paris that can be only half 
enjoyed by Americans, who take solace over here 
in reminding one another how easy it is to turn on 
the comforting steam heat in the homes and hotels of 
their native land. The temperature in Paris has been 
hovering recently around 50° Fahr 

However, that does not keep many hardy but blue- 
nosed Parisians from sipping their apéritifs at the 
sidewalk tables outside the cafés. For your true 
Parisian when the calendar says it is Spring, Spring 
it is. If you contradict him, he will point in answer 
to the aenemic looking flower buds in the parks, and 
the timid, half frozen leaves on the trees of the Bois 
and the Champs Elysées. 

eRe, 

Names familiar to Americans grace the posters of 
the concert halls, while artists no one outside of 
Paris ever has heard of make up the larger part of 
the casts at the Grand Opera and the Opera 
Comique. Always it has been that way here. The 
Parisians are intensely proud of their opera per- 
formances, and the Government supports them—but 
the singers receive pittances in the way of salaries. 
Several young American operatic artists are appear- 
ing at the two institutions just now, and they admit 
frankly that they are working for ridiculous pay 
but endeavoring to gain experience and prestige. 
The plan has worked well on previous occasions, par- 
ticularly for Mary Garden, Melba, Eames, Sander- 
son, Muratore, Marcoux, and a few others. 

nrmre 

A Parisian newspaperman who interviewed us 
spoke of the coming musically busy month of May, 
mentioned five concert artists who are to appear, and 
then could not remember any others. We informed 
him that on a recent Sunday in New York there 
had been sixteen major recitals and orchestral con- 
certs. Semi-collapse of Mr. Newspaperman, who 
had to be revived with some very fragrant and 
kickful Otard brandy. 

nr e 

The inclement weather did not prevent Anna 
Fitziu from exposing her valuable vocal chords to 
frost last Sunday at the Longchamps racetrack, 
where she attracted as much attention as the visiting 
Princess Mary, from England. Miss Fitziu, en- 
sconced in an apartment here all winter, has been 
working hard at her operatic and song repertory 
and will reappear soon in both capacities at several 
European capitals, preparatory to resuming activity 
in America next season. 

nRre*, 

Leo Tecktonius, the pianist, was found in his 
home, which is part musical studio, part art museum. 
He is entirely surrounded by rare paintings, objets 
d’art, tapestries, Chinese collections, Gothic antiqui- 
ties, period furniture, and even an authentic Egyp- 
tian mummy in the customary glass case. One listens 
in awe to Mr. Tecktonius’ scholarly remarks on his 
treasures, which, by the way, include some rare gold- 
embroidered silks that authentically graced the 
throne of Louis XIV and came from the Versailles 
palace. Mr. Tecktonius is in a way a dealer in 
antiques, but between sales also does considerable 
professional piano playing, his recitals taking him all 
over France during the season. His Gaveau piano 
was stacked high with all the new things in French, 
German and Spanish music. His salon is an ex- 
tremely popular one and he entertains most of the 
notable visitors and residents. 

erm e 

Mischa Elman and his wife, baby, and violins, are 
quartered at the Hotel Majestic, where they have a 
spacious suite. He is to give a recital here shortly. 
Elman is enamored of Paris, and Paris returns the 
feeling, for he is one of the few violinists who draw 
appreciable money from its public and unanimous 
praise from its critics. 

en & 

Vanni Marcoux will do a Schubert recital here 
shortly, and that is a thing to be remarked, for this 
city is not strong in its love and knowledge of the 
works of that immortal. 

| 


However, the Wagner craze is growing in Paris, 
and some fine performances of the Ring operas are 


current. A few days ago we visited the Columbia 
Gramophone establishment to hear several new Bay- 
reuth records, and to our astonishment a dozen or 


more French persons were in the place bent on the 
same errand as ourself. No one was asking to have 
jazz records played. 

nee 

Natalie De Bogory and Clarence Lucas are at- 
tending to Musica Courier affairs in Paris as 
energetically as ever. Lucas adores the Seine capi- 
tal and shudders when asked whether he would like 
to return to New York. 

eRe 

An American who has just come up from Spain 
says that the English language undergoes some 
strange vicissitudes there. A hotel placard announc- 
ing a formal dance, had the addendum: “Ladies and 
Gentlemen, please wear night-dress.” 

zr e 

Nina Koschetz has become Nina Kochitz here, 
according to the advertisements of her forthcoming 
recital. 

ner e 

At Ciro’s, the Maharajah of Kapurthala sent a re- 
quest to the orchestra leader for a certain number. 
The leader bowed affirmatively, spoke to his men, 
and they broke into The Varsity Drag. 

zee 

Sir Thomas Beecham, who conducted here a few 
days ago, is wildly—that is the correct word—en- 
thusiastic about his visit to America. He cannot say 
enough in praise of our orchestras, our public, and 
our critics. He thinks, however, that we should 
have opera in English. At an informal luncheon 
given to him by some American journalists in Paris, 
he said: “If the Metropolitan Opera House or the 
Chicago Opera will turn over its company to me, and 
allow me to stage certain operas in English, I am 
certain this venture would become the most popular 
and most successful, surpassing all operas presented 
in German or Italian or French.” 

3 Ru & 

The German Railways have announced a new de 
luxe train, from the Dutch border through the Rhine 
Valley to Switzerland. It is to be called the Rhine- 
gold Express, and will consist of violet cars with 
cream and silver trimmings! If a jest is in order 
about the Loki-motif, we do not intend to make it. 

ner er 


Miguel Fleta, Spanish tenor well known at the 
Metropolitan, recitals here this evening, with an 
extensive group of Spanish songs as a feature, to 
attract the resident large Iberian and South Ameri- 
can colonies. 

nr PF 

Eleanor Painter and her husband, Louis Gra- 
veure, have just returned to Paris after singing at 
the Premen Opera. Graveure still is minus his 
beard. 

nRme 

One of the most touching Schubert centenary 
tributes we have heard of is the plan of the city of 
Vienna to decorate his house in the Nussdorfer 
Strasse during the entire year with flowers. 

2 RQ ® 

Margaret Wilson is prosecuting her singing studies 
here and plans further recital work in America next 
winter. 

eRe 

Arthur Honegger furnished the music for the suc- 
cessful film, Napoleon, now showing here. We hope 
to see and hear it before we leave. 

a 

Sandor Harmati (conductor of the Omaha Or- 
chestra) and Mrs. Harmati, are visitors in Paris. 

eRe 


Bartok played his new piano concerto in Berlin 
the other evening. 
nRre 
From London Punch (April 11): Proud Mother 
—‘Of course with such a voice, dear, there were two 
careers open to him, the Church and the Stage; and 
his legs were too short for the Stage.” 
| nd 
A plastic surgeon here advocates whispered sing- 
ing as a beautifying exercise for the throat. Which 
leads a feuilletonist to comment: “It often might be 
a tonic also for audiences.” 
eRe 
A local priestly reformer was arrested for tearing 
down from newsstands copies of La Vie Parisienne 


30 


and similar weeklies bearing front page pictures o! 
ladies in a state of undeniable nudity. What ails 
that critical cleric? Does he think he is in Nev 
York? ; 
nme 

A group of French musicians were in a café over 
in the Quarter a few days ago, when the windows 
rattled slightly. ‘‘Aha,” said one of the group, “an- 
other earthquake in Bulgaria.” Oh, no,” remarked 
a second member of the party, “it is Antheil writing 
a new composition.” LEONARD LIEBLING 


Tuning In With Eur 
g urope 
London’s Boris—and Moscow’s 
London is to hear Boris Godounoff this spring, 
with Chaliapin in the title role, for the first time in 
a good many years. It will be the same old Boris 
which we know in America, the core of which is by 
Moussorgsky but the trimmings by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, who rounded off all the corners and the rough 
edges which, according to the true Moussorgskyites, 
are outcroppings of genius mistaken for “‘crudities.” 
It is a pity we cannot have the real Boris at last, 
particularly since the earlier and genuine vintages 
are gradually getting to be known over here. The 
house of J. & W. Chester has published a beauti- 
ful vocal and piano score of the “1872 Boris.” This 
was the first version of the opera to be performed 
in St. Petersburg in 1874. It is genuine Moussorg- 
sky as far as it goes, though cut down to ordinary 
stage proportions. Now the Oxford University 
Press is bringing out a piano score of the “1868 
soris,” which is the full opera as Moussorgsky 
wrote it, and of which the full score reposes in the 
State Opera archives in Moscow, jealously guarded 
by the Soviet authorities. However, they have ar- 
ranged for this publication with the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, whose name appears on the Russian title 
page in Russian. It is being re-engraved in Eng- 
land and will appear with an English translation by 
M. D. Calvocoressi, the well-known Moussorgsky 
biographer. When the full score will be published is 
a question which lies in the lap of the Bolshevik gods 
x * x 
Real Music Lovers 
One of the most refreshing and hopeful expe- 
riences of our recent Berlin visit was listening to 
256 young workingmen and girls singing—a cappella 
—folksongs, old madrigals and partsongs of various 
nationalities. They were all members of Socialist 
trade unions and organized into what is called Der 
Junge Chor (the Young Choir). Their conductor 
is Heinz Hiessen, the well-known German composer. 
To hear the beautiful voices of these young people in 
Byronic shirt collars, to see the enthusiasm, joy and 
intelligence on their faces was the best antidote to 
the spectacle of glittering morons dancing to jazz 
that could be found. The hall was packed with 
listeners of their own class, hanging, as it were, on 
every note. And between the two vocal parts of the 
program chorus and audience listened—as intently 
to the horn trio of Brahms. There is still hope for 
the rising generation. 
xk * * 
Changing One’s Career 
“If I could change my career” is the title of a 
symposium run by a London newspaper. Leff 
Pouishnoff, the Russian pianist, among others, con- 
fesses that he’d like to be a chauffeur, so he could 
spend his days under a car, in overalls. It would be 
interesting to know what some of our prima donnas 
would like to be if they weren’t prima donnas. We 
have known composers who would like to be pub- 
lishers, so as to make a profit on their own songs. 
And surely there must be some violinists who would 
like to be phonograph magnates so as to get a bigger 
profit out of their own records. 
xk * * 
The Nikisch of Jazz 
Mitja Nikisch, son of the great Arthur, has for- 
taken the piano to join the jazzists. He has organ- 
ized a band which disseminates symphony jazz via 
radio throughout the fatherland. He assured us that 
his jazz efforts were the most artistic and varied vet 
achieved. In short, he is the Paul Whiteman of Ger- 
many. To which Paul Whiteman might answer that 
he is the Nikisch of America. (Arthur, not Mitja.) 
x * * 
Were it But True 
Maurice Chevalier, famous French comedian, re 
turning to London from a European tour, reports 
the decline of jazz. ‘“‘We have taken everything we 
wanted from negro melody,” he says, “and now old 
Europe is in for a spell of sane, native rhythm.” 
Being unfamiliar with the “sane, native” variety we 
don’t know whether to laugh or weep. Probably one 
should do both. Cc. 8. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC AMERICANS 
SHOULD KNOW 
Under the title of American Music That Ameri- 
cans Should Know, the National 
\dvancement of Music publishes the results of a 
questionnaire, replies being received from the fol- 
lowing American and foreign musicians: 
losten (Werner) 
Gasschau (Frank) 
Knapp (G. E.) 
Kochanski (Paul) 
.ortschak (Hugo) 
Kramer (A. Walter) 
Krueger (Karl 


(William) 
(Thurlow 
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Maitland (Ro 
Mason (Daniel 


Reiner (Fritz) 
Rethberg (Elisabeth) 
Rogers (Francis) 
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Paylor, Olive 

Stillman Kelle 

i , Oliver Ditsor 
rles Wakefield Cadm 
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Schirmer, Inc 
hadwick, New England 


Rubin Goldmark, G 


3. Schirmer, Ir 
A. Bland, Oliver Ditsor 


*Nobody Knov 
Theo. Pres 


(Successive num! 


arence Cameron White 


1 tied in the voting) 


Bureau for the 


This exhibits, for one thing, the triumph of adver- 
tising, for Deems Taylor, being the best advertised 
composer in America, heads two of the lists, and is 
second on the third list. It is also to be remarked 
that some composers and some compositions seem- 
ingly of importance have apparently been forgotten. 
One might imagine, for instance, that Converse’s 
flivver music would be of interest; also some of the 
music by Dunn and by Skilton, which has been so 
widely played, and some other things that appear to 
have been entirely overlooked. However, the list 
is fairly representative, and it is good to see that so 
much American music is known. A few years ago 
such a list would have been impossible. 

An interesting feature of this list is the compara- 
tive number of works issued by each publisher. 
They come out when tabulated as follows: Schirmer, 
30; Ditson and Schmidt, each 7; White-Smith, 3; 
J. Fischer, Ricordi, and Breitkopf & Haertel, each 
2; Carl Fischer, Presser, Boston Music Co., New 
england Conservatory, Gray, Harms, and Luckhardt 
& Belder, each 1. 

“GUEST STUDENTS” 

\ noteworthy and altogether significant thing hap- 
pened in Germany the other day. At a congress of 
German music students resolutions were passed in 
favor of what amounts to German-American reci- 
procity in the study of music. Speakers empha- 
sized the desirability of a regularly organized ex- 
change of students between the two countries. Not 
only should Americans be invited to Germany to 
study, according to the habit of generations, but 
Germans should go to the United States to profit by 
the great educational resources of the American 
music schools. This, surely, is the dawn of a new 
era, for no country is better qualified to judge the 
opportunities afforded to music students here than 
Germany ; and no country is better fitted by tradition 
and serious accomplishment to supplement the rich 
resources which it has helped to build up here 

rhe whole congress, in fact, was an innovation— 
an event unthinkable in the old Kaiser days. 

loday, it appears, music students in Germany take 
matters into their own hands and collaborate with 
their directors and professors in settling the prob- 
lems of education and administration. The State 
musical academies and_ high f Berlin, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Cologne and Weimar were repre- 
sented, and delegates were also sent from conserva- 
tories in Vienna, Mayence, Copenhagen and The 
Hague, as well as the Essen Folkwangsschule. The 
directors of the Berlin and Cologne High Schools 
showed their interest in the congress by personally 
attending. There were numerous and _ interesting 
musical performances, and the Cologne Hochschule, 
in particular, gave convincing proofs of the excel- 
lent creative work done there. Orchestral, choral, 
chamber music concerts and solo performances of 
standard works, as well as compositions by students, 
showed the high artistic standards of the various 
conservatories and schools. 


schools of 


The idea suggests itself that a similar cooperation 
between American music students and schools might 
be appropriate and beneficial. 


. 


GANZ—MUSICIAN AND EDUCATOR 

\n announcement of vast importance to the musi- 
cal world appeared recently in these columns. It 
was to the effect that Rudolph Ganz was to be asso- 
ciated with the Chicago Musical College. Rudolph 
(sanz 1s widely known. His reputation is world- 
wide, and his renown stands not only for his genius 
as a pianist but for his general musicianship as well. 
He plays—magnificently; he has proved himself a 
teacher of rare ability and sympathy, able to deal 
with the varied temperaments of his pupils and to 
bring them as near to complete artistry as their 
natural endowments permit; he is also a conductor 
who has proved his ability not only to inspire his 
orchestra to the sincerest effort, but also to give 
masterly interpretations of the music rendered and 
to build up an orchestra of the first rank in the face 
of almost insurmountable difficulties; and, finally, 
he is a composer of works in large forms, of arrest- 
ing beauty, and demonstrating an all-embracing tech- 
nical equipment. Such is the man the Chicago Musi- 
cal College has obtained to preside over its piano 
classes. Surely an all-around man, an all-around 
musician, and an all-around educator ! 


CAUSE FOR REGRET 
It is announced that Erich Kleiber finds it impos- 
sible to accept an invitation to come to the Metro- 
politan Opera House. This fact will cause regret, 
as Kleiber is a conductor of rare ability and note. 





News Flashes : 








Elly Ney’s Success in Milan 


A cabled report from Milan, dated May 7, states 
that Elly Ney scored a tremendous success in that 
city at a concert at the conservatory. 








Shavitch’s Debut in Moscow 


Moscow, May 8.—Shavitch debut was a sensa- 
tional success. He aroused wildest enthusiasm and 
was acclaimed a second Nikisch. BELEIFF. 








Marion McAfee for Covent Garden 
A cable has been received by the MUSICAL 
COURIER from London, dated May 7, stating 
that Marion McAfee, American soprano, has been 
engaged for Covent Garden. 








Najade Debuts at Covent Garden 
According to a cable from London, Najade, so- 
prano, made a highly successful debut as Lucinde 
in -Armide and the Forest Bird in Siegfried at 
Covent Garden. 








3500 Hear Festival Opera Company in 
St. Joseph 
(Special Telegram to the Musical Courier) 

St. Joseph, Mo., May 4.—The Festival Opera 
Company gave Aida to-night to audience of thirty- 
five hundred people in auditorium. Performance 
wonderful. Cast of principals truly fine artists. 
Scenic effects and costuming georgeous. Would 
be happy to have them back. 

(Signed) T. L. RITCHIE, President St. Joseph 
Music Festival Association. 








Festival Opera Company to Return to 
Maryville, Mo. 
(Special Telegram to the Musical Courier) 
Maryville, Mo., May 5.—Cramer Festival Opera 
Company, assisted by State Teachers’ College 
Chorus and Orchestra, produced Aida in the col- 
lege auditorium last night to large and enthusiastic 
audience. The performance was complete in 
every detail. Excellent principals, beautiful stage 
setting and appropriate costumes. We plan to 
produce another opera under same management. 
(Signed) C. R. GARDNER, Director of Music 
State Teachers’ College. 








Stokowski to Conduct Philadelphia 
Orchestra in October 


(Special Cable to the Musical Courier from Leonard 
Liebling.) 

Paris (From a cablegram received after the 
MUSICAL COURIER went to press on May 3). 
—At the Straram Concert in the Salle Pleyel, Leo- 
pold Stokowski and Mrs. Stokowski, just returned 
to Paris after their Winter of travel in distant 
lands, were guests in the box of Mme. Ganna Wal- 
ska. Stokowski looks the picture of health and 
energy. He told your editor that he positively 
will conduct the opening concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra next October. LIEBLING. 








Hays, Kans., Demands Return of Festival 
Opera 
(Special Telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Hays, Kans., May 3.—The Cramer Festival 
Opera Company captured western Kansas in its 
opening of the Hays Music Festival in Sheridan 
Coliseum last night. Largest audience assembled 
in five years. Return engagement demanded by 
audience. Emily Roosevelt as Aida, Katherine 
Brown as Amneris, Ernest Davis as Rhadames, 
Raymond Koch as Amonasro, John Ross Read as 
King, Ivan Steschenko as Ramfis, and Attico 
Bernabini conducted local ballet, chorus and or- 
chestra. (Signed) H. E. MALLOY. 











Hilda Burke Signs with Chicago Opera 


Baltimore, Md.—Hilda Burke has signed a con- 
tract with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. The 
soprano had recently won a competition under the 
Juilliard Foundation and was to have left in June 
for a season at Dresden. Her decision to sing 
with the Chicago Opera precludes the trip to 
Europe, and therefore it is her intention to spend 
the summer at Ravinia and attend as many re- 
hearsals as possible. The fact that Miss Burke’s 
entire musical education has been under the direc- 
tion of George Castelle of this city will give her 
an all-American touch that would not have been 
present had the trip to Europe been made. It is 
understood that Miss Burke’s first role with the 
Chicago Opera will be Aida. E. D. 
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Koussevitzky Receives Ovation as 


Boston Symphony Season Closes 


30stoN.—The twenty-fourth pair of Boston Symphony 
concerts took place on April 27 and 28, in Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s appearance on the platform was the 
signal for an extraordinary demonstration. The orchestra 
and the audience rose to greet him; the applause was spon- 
taneous and long sustained. At the close of the concert 
there was renewed enthusiasm that soon developed into an 
ovation. It was a hearty and richly-merited tribute, for the 
brilliant Russian leader has indeed raised the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to new heights of greatness. 

Being a gentleman of sensibility and taste, Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky refrained from arranging a spectacular program, 
and thereby a sensational farewell. After a stirring per- 
formance of Beethoven’s overture to Egmont, the orchestra 
played, for the first time, a scherzo by one Lopatnikoff. A 
young Russian of 25 years, the composer left his country 
after the Revolution, spent some time in Finland, then 
went to Germany where he now lives. His scherzo is a 
commendably brief, workmanlike, pleasant music, stamped 
by qualities of craftsmanship and invention that will make 
his further efforts as a composer worth watching. A highly 
sensitive performance of Debussy’s exquisite La Mer and 
Brahms’ second symphony completed the program. 


Ravinia Opera Season to 
Open on June 23 


Notable List of Axticts mer of Operas to Be Per- 
formed—Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
for Operas and Concerts — This 
Year to Surpass All Previous 
—Season to End Sep- 
tember 3 


Announcement is made by Louis Eckstein, manager of 
the Ravinia Opera Company, that the coming season will 
start on Saturday evening, June 23 and will continue up to 
and including Monday evening, September 3. Every effort 
is being made by the management to excel the standard of 
former seasons, high as that was. 

The list of singers, it will be seen, contains the names of 
sotne of the foremost operatic stars of the present time; all 
those who assisted in making last summer a notable one in 
thé history of the Ravinia Opera have been re-engaged, and 
in addition there will be some who, although absent for 
the past few years, had previously established themselves 
firmly in the affections of Ravinia audiences. 

The repertory for the 1928 season is unusually exten- 
sive. In addition to practically all the “standard” operas 
there will be representations of some European successes 
which may still be regarded as novelties; these include 
Puccini’s La Rondine, given with great success at the Met- 
ropolitan last season, Henri Rabaud’s Marouf and Ravel's 
L’Heure Espagnole. Also some interesting revivals are 
preaiee. among which may be mentioned Le Chemineau 
by Leroux, which met with much success in past Ravinia 
seasons. In addition to playing the orchestral scores in 
the operatic performances the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, as heretofore, will be heard in concerts, in which the 
vocal artists of the company will be heard as _ soloists. 

The sopranos include Lucrezia Bori, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Yvonne Gall, Florence Easton and Florence Macbeth. Mme. 
Bori is to join the company in August, and is expected to 
appear as Magda in La Rondine, a roll which won her 
such signal success at the Metropolitan last season. The 
role of Ruggero is reserved for Tito Schipa who created 
it when the opera had its world premiere at the San Carlo 
in Naples in 1918. Mme. Rethberg, who has been a great 
favorite in Ravinia the past three seasons, will be heard in 
numerous parts being equally at home in the Italian, French 
and German repertories. 

Yvonne Gall, who last year came from the great French 
opera houses to sing a limited engagement during the clos- 
ing weeks of the Ravinia season, is to be with the company 
this entire season, and there is little doubt that she will 
duplicate her success in Louise and other roles which she 
sang last summer. She is cast for the leading soprano 
parts of Marouf, L’Heure Espagnole and Le Chemineau. 

Florence Easton returns after an absence of several sea- 
sons. This sterling artist is very popular with Ravinia 
patrons, and her versatility makes it possible to present her 
in a great number of roles. Florence Macbeth, who has 
been a member of the company for several seasons, is also 
to return, and will be heard in many coloratura parts. The 
presence of Iva Bourskaya and Julia Claussen is an assur- 
ance that the mezzo-soprano and contralto roles will be in 
excellent hands. Both are established favorites in Ravinia. 

Among the tenors Martinelli and Edward Johnson will 
he cordially welcomed back, as will Tito Schipa, who has 
not been in Ravinia for five years. He is to appear during 
August in many of his finest roles. Other favorites are 
Armand Tokatyan and Jose Mojjica. 

The baritone section will be headed by Giuseppe Danise, 
fresh from his Metropolitan successes , and Mario Basiola, 
who since his Ravinia debut four years ago has been well 
established in the regard of the public. Desire Defrere, 
will be given full opportunity to appear in the parts in which 
he excels. Leon Rothier, French basso and Virgilio Laz- 
zari, a basso of the Italian school, both of whom are Ra- 
vinia veterans, are again on the list. Vittorio Trevisan will 
have many of the basso-buffo roles. 

Gennaro Papi, Louis Hasselmans and Wilfrid Pelletier 
have been re- -engaged as operatic conductors, and Eric De 
Lamarter will, as in the past, preside at the concerts. The 
ballet will be headed by Ruth Page who will have Edwin 
Strawbridge as her associate. Desire Defrere is the stage 
manager. The chorus has been chosen with the greatest 
care, and promises to be on the same plane of excellence 
as heretofore. 


Summarizing the season, we learn from that perfect statis- 
tician, Philip Hale, that Brahms and Ravel were represented 
each by seven works; Debussy, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Wagner, 
by four each; Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz, Handel, Strauss, 
Stravinsky and Tschaikowsky with three each; Bloch, Car- 
penter, Liadoff, Liszt, Mozart, Prokofieff, Schumann, Si 
belius with two each; and that over 30 composers were rep- 
resented by one work. Compositions by Beck, Converse, 
Hill, Lazar, Lopatnikoff, Lorenziti, Martinu, Piston and 
Tansman, were performed for the first time anywhere. 
American composers were not neglected, this category be- 
ing represented by Bloch, Carpenter, Converse, Hill, Loeffler, 
D. G. Mason and Piston. Eminent musical personages par- 
ticipating in the course of the season for the first time here 
were Sir Thomas Beecham, Maurice Ravel, Bela Bartok and 
Tansman. 

Unquestionably the two outstanding events of the season 
were the American premiére of Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex 
and, at a Pension Fund concert, Honegger’s King David, 
the choruses for both performances having been prepared 
by the admirable Harvard leader, Archibald V. Davison. 
Mr. Koussevitzky has reason to be proud of his achieve- 
ments during the past 7 


The complete roster of artists, alphabetically 
follows; also the list of operas to be given: 

Sopranos—Lucrezia Bori (in August), Florence 
Helen Freund, Yvonne Gall, Florence Macbeth, 
Maxwell, Elisabeth Rethberg; mezzo-sopranos 
traltos—Ina Bourskaya, Julia Claussen, Anna _ Correnti, 
Philine Falco, Gladys Swarthout; tenors—Mario Chamlee, 
Edward Johnson, Giovanni Martinelli, Jose Mojica, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, Tito Schipa (in August), Armand Toka- 
tyan; baritones—Mario Basiola, George Cehanovsky, Gius 
eppe Danise, Louis D’Angelo, Desire Defrere; bassos 
Paolo Ananian, Virgilio Lazzari, Leon Rothier, Vittorio 
Trevisan; premiere danseuse—Ruth Page; premiere dan- 
seur—Edwin Strawbridge; conductors—Louis Hasselmans, 
Gennaro Papi, Wilfrid Pelletier; concert conductor—-Eric 
DeLamarter ; chorus master—Giacomo Spadoni; stage man 
ager—Desire Defrere. 

THE REPERTORY 

The reportory will include: Aida, Andrea Chenier, Ballo 
in Maschera, The Barber of Seville, Carmen, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Don Pasquale, Faust, Fredora, Fra Diavolo, II 
Trovatore, The Jewels of the Madonna, La Boheme, La 
Juive, Lakme, L’Amico Fritz, L’Amore dei Tre Re, [La 
Navarraise, La Vida Breve, L’Elisir d’Amore, Lohengrin, 
Louise, Lucia, Madame Butterfly, Manon (Massenet) Man 
on Lescaut, Martha, Mignon, Pagliacci, Rigoletto, Romeo 
and Juliet, Samson and Delilah, The Secret of Suzanne, 
The Tales of Hoffman, Thias, Tosca, La Traviata, La 
Rondine, Marouf, Le Chemineau, L’Heure Espagnole. 


New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 10) 
with taste and due appreciation of the musical content and 
textual significance. 

Miss Von Steuben was accompanied by Harold Genther at 
the piano and by Samuel Kliachko, cellist, the latter supply- 
ing for several numbers obligatos which were arranged by 
Hugo Frey. The performance of Wagner's Traume was 
very effective. In it Miss Von Steuben’s soprano sounded 
particularly colorful and she received, as for that matter she 
did throughout the afternoon, much hearty response from her 


friendly audience. 
MAY 4 
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Juilliard School of Music 


That the third orchestral concert of the graduate school 
of the Juilliard School of Music drew a third capacity audi- 
ence to Town Hall on May 4 testifies sufficiently to the 
ability of an excellent group of young musicians to satisfy 
a critical and discriminating New York audience. Albert 
Stoessel is the director whose magnetic baton inspires these 
young players to their best efforts and to successful per- 
formances. Corelli's Christmas concerto (Concerto Grosso, 
No. 8) introduced the program, with Thomas Mancini and 
Harry Fagin, violinists, and Katherine Fletcher, cellist, the 
solo artists, leading the ensemble with assurance and finish 
Two reliable young players—Muriel Kerr, pianist, and Sadie 
Schwartz, violinist—were the soloists in the Chausson con- 
certo for piano and violin with accompaniment of string 
orchestra. Grace Divine, contralto, displayed a beautiful 
contralto voice and sang with fine artistry four songs by 
Brahms, accompanied at the piano by Viola Peters. She 
well merited the enthusiastic reception accorded her. A 
colorful reading of Tschaikowsky’s Serenade for string 
orchestra, op. 48, concluded the program. 


MAY § 

Neighborhood Playhouse and Cleveland 
Orchestra 

(See 


page 7) 


MAY 6 


story on 


Copland-Sessions Concert 


Another of the series of concerts by the two young 
American composers, Copland and Sessions, was given at 
the Edyth Totten Theater on May 6, the assisting artists 
being a strong quartet consisting of Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
Edwin Ideler, Herbert Borodkin and Lucien Schmitt; 
Richard Buhlig, John Duke and Aaron Copland, pianists. 
The program included a sonata for violin and piano by 
Robert Delaney, a piano sonata by Roger Sessions, two 
pieces for string quartet by Aaron Copland, piano pieces 
by Ruth Crawford, Adolph Weiss and Dane Rudhyar and 
a quintet for piano and strings by W. Quincy Porter. 


SE RGE! / KLIB. INSKY, 
vocal authority, who leaves for Europe 
group of vocal students, and will teach in 
den, then going to Switzerland for the summer. Conductor 
Otto Klemperer is especially interested in the Klibansk) 
teaching, for his wife, the soprano, is a Klibansky pupil 
1s have so many others in America, Mr. Klemperer calls 

neorsieaial a “Master of Vocal Art.” 


Musical Courier Forum 


this week, with a 
Berlin and Dres 


Camping for Musicians 
To the Musical Courier: 

I appealed to the editor of this magazine to help musicians 
and me by announcing that I need a camp musician. 

I am tremendously impressed with two points: (1) the 
efficiency of the MusicaL Courter as an advertising medium ; 
(2) musicians have but little knowledge of or desire for 
water and land sports for a vacation—they are not “sporty 4 
We are swamped with all sorts of musical ability but not 
one has made a point of love of camp. 

Fellow musicians (Oh, I’m only an amateur), let me 
gest the joys of ‘ ‘getting into the swim” in literal 
Play a program of “fun and frolic” in the great out-of-doors 
It is good for “sharps” and “flats”—the whole scale of Old 
Mother Nature’s harmony. 
(Signed) Epwarp F. BiceLow, 


sug- 
sense 


Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn 


Victor Zuzdo to Return to New York in Fall 


New York, May 1, 1928 
To the Musical Courier: 

In one of the April issues of the Musicat Courter ther 
was an announcement of my being re-engaged by the Chicago 
Musical College to teach a special summer violin 
That is correct. However, the additional statement of my 
staying there permanently for the season of 1928-29 is er 
roneous. Next fall I will return to New York to stay all 
winter and give instruction at my studio as in former years 
Kindly give space to this corection in your next issue and 
oblige (Signed) Victor Kuzpo. 


Not the First 


To the Musical Courier: 
I wish to correct an error made in the issue of the 
Musica, Courter of April 5, 1928, regarding the program 
to be sung by Miss Lucille Chalfant at Carnegie Hall, 
Friday, April 13. It was stated that the aria No, no, che 
non sei copace, by Mozart, would be'sung at that occasion 
for the first time in New York. Miss Helen Taylor, at her 
debut at Town Hall, November 14, sang this aria, and | 
would appreciate your commenting on that fact 
(Signed) MApbELEINE 


class 


WALSHER 





Obituary 


CARLO GIORNI 


Carlo Giorni, painter, and grandson of 
Danish sculptor, died in Rome, Italy, on 
of seventy-eight. He is survived by his 
Linda Bergner of Philadelphia, Pa., well-known in Europ« 
as a lieder singer and singing teacher, and by two 
Aurelio, pianist of the Elshuco Trio and composer, of New 
York, and Marcello, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

MRS. KATHERINE TANDLER 

Mrs. Katherine Tandler, wife of Adolph Tandler, died at 
her home in Venice, Cal. She was born in Vienna and 
went to Los Angeles with her husband when he was director 
of the Kaiser’s Royal Quartet. Mr. Tandler is now director 
of the Little Symphony and Mrs. Tandler had been closely 
associated with her husband’s career. Besides her husband, 
Mrs. Tandlez leaves her son, Adolph, Jr., and Helen Tand- 
ler. 


Thorwaldsen, the 
May 1, at the age 
wife, the former 


sons, 
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‘Music and 


the Movies 





High Lights of the Week 


When Drums of Love comes to an end this Friday, Buster 
Keaton’s Steamboat Bill, Jr., goes into the Rialto. Follow- 
ing that, Emil Jannings in The Street of Sin will be the 
next attraction 

Harold Lloyd, in Speedy, is going so well at the Rivoli 
that the date of Romona’s showing is as yet indefinite. 

Beginning May 12, Paul Ash, Chicago “Jazz King,” 
make his New York debut at Paramount 

The Trail of ’98 recently reached its 100th performance. 

The new version of the Grand Street Follies opens May 24 

After more than a year’s research and preparation, Warner 
Rrothers’ long heralded film version of Noah’s Ark, starring 
Dolores Costello and her sister, Helene, has been started 

Al Jolson in The Jazz Singer has been awarded the high 
est rating of the year in Motion Picture News Box-Office 
Check Up. } 

Mark Strand 
good surrounding bill at the Mark 
picture, The Big Noise, offers 
finds jovial Chester Conklin 
and eye-glasses going through all 
in the rush hours, and 
assisted by Sam Hardy 


will 


there is a fairly 
Theater this week, the 
the most enjoyment. In it 
with his comic mustache 
the daily dozens as a sub-way 
provides many a good laugh He 1s 


ind Alice White 


While 
Strand 


one 


guard 


Capitol 

Ramon Novarro, in Across to Singa 
Capitol all this week. Leap 
Year Fancies, the Boris Petroff Revue, is also held over, 
while Hal Sherman, late of the Music Box Revue, is new 


Roxy’s 
There is plenty of color and dash in 
week, with an entertaining program picture for 
The adventurous Roxy even innovated an 
ture. While his fine and large orchestra boc 
1812 overture, the ensemblk 


For the second week, 


pore, is being shown as the 


Roxy’s fare this 
good measurt 
illustrated 
med forth 
made its way 
the famous staircase to tl ag and an effective 

Napoleon's shadow, urning of Moscow 

st fashion [schaikowsky had 
And has her share 

There is the Marseillaise in 
meerted ballet numbers, together with 
dances by the Roxyettes. The 
Escape, and deals with 
“Him and Her.” 
und 


les being 
which hold 


has 


1 1 
NAIKOWSKY 


story in movie whith 
his effe musi 
arming ballet number 
tableau, too, and « 
remarkably ine step 
picture ¢ It led the 
Fast cabaret, bootleggers 
films are the vogue just now 


a story 


tive Joyee Coles 


some 
is cal gangsters, 
Crooks in 
fashionable, 
interest, and Virginia 
William Russell, who 
and George 


Side 
vesides 
The Escape has 
Valli, wh 1S 
disappears for years at 
Meeker, among other 
Che prize 


always good to loo 


in Escape, 


piece ot I i hink, is Robert Bench- 


George Devereux, Organist of St. Francis 
Xavier's, and Director of Mu sic at St. Louts 
University, is one of this country’s foremost 
artists. He 1s well known for bis brilli ant 
recital work, 


George Devereux 
—Says of the Kilgen: 


“Now that our task of getting the best instrument 
we could purch ase for St. Francis Xavier (College) 


Church has been realized, I say, unreservedly, 
that we have the finest instrument in the country, 
and invite anyone who would like to hear and 
play it to come to St. Louis, u here I, pers mally, 
will acquaint them with our Kilgen masterpiece.” 


The magnificient Kilgen Organ in St. Francis Xavier's 
comprises the Grand Organ in the Choir Gallery at the 
rear and Sanctuary Organ behind the Main Altar, with 
separate Consoles, both organs playable from either 
Console. Prelates, pastors, scientists and the world’s 
leading musicians have acclaimed this famous instru- 
ment an artistic masterpiece. 

Geo. Kilgen and Son, Inc., 4034 North 

Union Boulevard, St. Louis, U. S.A. 

Makers of Pipe Organs for 288 Years. 


Et 
Oraans 


CHOICE OF 
THE 
MASTERS 





It is called, The Treasurer’s Report, 
The speech ts a bit of perfect 
with the funniest of the 


ley’s movietone speech. 
but that does not matter. 
wit, and Mr. Benchley can match 
shadow comedians. 

Paramount 


This week the first R. H. 
Kabaret, is a part of Paramount’s bill. 
please, it is a typical Burnside act in which Al Mitchell and 
the Paramount Stage Band participate. Mrs. Crawford, who 
in the minds of many is as talented as her husband, features 
Kamona this week and walks off with a large share of the 
honors. The picture is Richard Dix in Easy Come, Easy 
Go, based on Owen Davis’ play, which enjoyed a successtul 
run here. JOSEPHINE VILA. 


3urnside production, Krazy 
Offering much to 


Avdets Everywhere 


(« continued from page 29) 


of Don Regas and two of Dr. Walter Grigaitis assisted the 
artists. Violet Crandall was the accompanist. 

gener Reuter, pianist, has completed a short tour 
braska, lowa and Illinois, returning to his headquar- 
ters in Chicago in time for his third appearance there this 
season. He assisted the Gordon String Quartet in the pre- 
sentation of Schubert’s Forellen Quintet on April 8, at Simp- 
son Hall, Chicago. The same ensemble played the Schubert 
werk last season in Indianapolis before a large audience. 
Mr. Reuter will leave for his California summer classes in 
July. 

Emily Roosevelt has been engaged as soloist at the 
Third Church of Christ Scientist, Park Avenue, New York 
City. This is one of the finest church positions in New 
York. The singer recently left on an extended tour which 
starts with the Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, 
and ends in Kansas City. She appeared at Music Hall, 
Troy, N. Y., on April 18, leaving that night for a tour 
of the Middle West. In addition to oratorio and concert 
engagements Miss Roosevelt is filling the role of Aida 
in Clarence Cramer’s production with the Festival Opera 
Company. 


Alfredo San Malo, 


ol N ¢ 


Latin-American violinist, will tour 
the Pacific Coast before sailing for South America, 
where he is to give a series of concerts during the early 
summer. After that he will go to France but will return 
to New York in October for his third season in this country. 

Smallman’s A-Cappella Choir of Los Angeles recently 
gave Percy Grainger’s setting of a poem from Kipling’s 
Jungle Book, entitled Morning Song in a Jungle. The 
work created favorable comment, the various Angeles 
papers speaking of it as one of the most interesting of 
Grainger’s smaller works. It was characterized as hauntingly 
beautiful with poignant harmonization. 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, continues to receive praise 
from the critics wherever she appears in recital. Accord- 
ing to the Pueblo Chieftain, Pueblo, Colo., Miss Smith capti 
vated her audience when she sang in that city. “Exceeding 
by far the laudatory praises that had preceded her, Ethel- 
ynde Smith, famed soprano, thrilled a large audience at the 
Centennial Auditorium last night with her beautiful voice. 
Demonstrating perfect voice control and handling the most 
difficulties with ease, Miss Smith invested with new meaning 
and beauty her Songs of Many Nations program.” 

Walter Spry’s recent Easter song, Awake Thou That 
Sleepest, has exhausted the first edition and the second edi- 
tion is now ready. This composition may be used for any 
festival occasion and is well liked by singers. Another 
from the pen of this Chicago pianist, pedagog and com 
poser, a composition called A Barnegat Love Song, is proving 
popular and is being featured on the programs of Arthur 
Kraft, American tenor. 

Ralfe Leech Sterner presented 
Gladys Mushett, sopranos, and Carl Smith, tenor, as new 
singers at the April 19 concert of the N. Y. School of 
Music and Arts. Miss Klein sang Robin’s Song, by White, 
beautifully; Miss Mushett sang Rose in the Bud with splen- 
did dramatic soprano voice, and Mr. Smith was heard in 
Now Blooms the Crimson Petal, with fine effect. Franklyn 
McAfee, organist, plaved Yon’s Hymn of Glory so well that 
the organ sounded almost orchestral. Alice Rosenfield and 
Raul Barragan, pianists, also contributed much to the affair. 

Marie sing woman appeared in two performances of 
Dubois’ The Seven Last Words of Christ, in San Antonio, 
Tex., on April 6 ‘Goma Friday), and on April 20 she sang 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Veronica Sweigart, contralto soloist in the recent per- 
formance of Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, given in Trenton, N. 
under the direction of S. Wesley Sears, was selected by the 
Trenton Times critic for special mention—in his review of 
the event. He stated that she did exceptionally fine work 
and that her solo near the conclusion of the oratorio was one 
of the most delightful portions of the entire work. 

Helen Thomas, soprano, gave a recital at Essex 
County Country Club, East Orange, N. J., and at Steinway 
Hall, New York, for the Musicians’ Society. On April 14 
she sang over station WPG. 


Los 


song 


Antoinette Klein, 


George Engles’ New Appointment 


(Continued from page 7) 
And, as Mr. Engles 
it, people will always go to the concert, hall; the radio 
cannot replace it. People like to get together. They like 
to become personally acquainted with what has to them only 
been a voice. He tells a story to illustrate this: 

Damrosch conducted a concert somewhere outside of New 
York where his face was not familiar to the general public. 
His voice was. Somewhere in this program the spirit 
moved him to make one of his instructive explanations of 
the music about to be played—just as he does over the air. 
And the moment he spoke his first word there was a tre- 
mendous burst of applause and the astonished Damrosch 
had to stand there while he—or rather his familiar and 
much loved voice—was tendered an ovation. 

And so Mr. Engles will make radio artists 


and hear it at the same time. puts 


familiar to 
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AMUSEMENTS 








World’s Greatest The- 
atre. People of dis- 
criminating taste enjoy 
Roxy’s, with the best 
in motion pictures and 
divertissements. SYM- 
| gt ae ale ¢ 
CHESTRA of 110, 
ROXY BALLET 
CORPS. Thirty - two 
ROXYETTES. 


50th St. & 7th Ave. 
Under the Personal 
Direction of 
S. L. ROTHAFEL 
(Roxy) 
Beg. Sat. May 12th 
WiLuiaM Fox presents 


’ ’ 
“Hangman’s House’ 
with 
Victor MacLaucHiin 
and JUNE CoLLier 











ROMANCE RUN RIOT! 
See and Hear 
DOLORES COSTELLO 
in “GLORIOUS BETSY” 
with Conrad Nagel 
on the VITAPHONE 
Warner Theatre—Bway at 52d St 


Twice Daily—2:45 and 8:45 











the concert-going public, 
standard of the 


and his influence will improve the 
radio artists as well. 


Philadelphia Praises Althouse’s Canio 

Althouse appeared as Canio in a performance of 
given by the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
His audience, as might be expected, greeted his 


Paul 
Pagliacci, 
recently. 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 
as Camo in Pagliacci 

singing with the same hearty applause that is accorded this 
tenor wherever he goes. The press, likewise, was enthusias- 
tic. “Mr. Althouse,” stated the Philadelphia Inquirer, “was 
ai the top of his form in Canio and one hardly missed 
Caruso in the ‘Ridi, ridi, Pagliaccio.’” According to the 
Public Ledger, he “gave the best interpretation of Canio he 
has ever‘done in this city (Philadelphia) and one which 
compared favorably with any performance given here for 
a long time.” 


Josephine Forsyth Married 


Josephine Forsyth, soprano, was married on April 29 to 
Philip A. Myers, president of the F. E. Myers & Bro., pump 
manufacturers of Ashland, Ohio, and a well known inventor. 
The marriage hag place at the Magnolias, the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. A. Robison, at Irvington on the Hudson. 


Pasquale Amato Recovering from Operation 


Pasquale Amato, the noted baritone, is rapidly recovering 
from an operation and will resume his activities as singer and 
pedagogue toward the end of the month. He plans to remain 
in New York during the entire summer. 








“It is a splendid song and 
I expect to use it on my 


concert programs.” 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT. 


LOVE’S MAGIC 


Song by FRANK H. GREY 
(2 keys) Price 40 cents 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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RUTH RAY 


Violinist 


509 So. Wabash Ave., Tel. Harrison 5930 


Chicago 





HILDA GRACE 


GELLING 


Teacher of Singing 


Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York 


Tel. Riverside 5143 


LOVE and INFINITY 


A Song of the Sea 
By 
CARLYLE DAVIS 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc., 3 East 43rd Street, 





New York 





GEORGIA 


HALL-QUICK 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Direction Marion Andrews, 411 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAUL WHITEMAN 
witseur ais ORCHESTRA 


IN CONCERT 
F.C. COPPICUS, Manager 
33 West 42™ Street, New York City 























MARGARET 
SHOTWELL 


PIANIST 


Exclusive Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 


HILDA BURKE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Member of the 
Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company 








Winner of the 
Juilliard Opera 
Fellowship 


Winner of National Opera Club Prize. 
“A voice of great beauty, power and magnificent sweep 
of style,” says the Chicago “Music News.” 
Personal Representative 
Heven S. Taytor, 308 Thornhill Rd., Homeland, Baltimore, Md. 














Book now for next season 


PAUL SYDOW 


ENTERPRISES 
PRINCE JOACHIM ALBRECHT 


of Prussia (Composer-Conductor) 


INTERN. GRAND OPERA CO. 


(65 Artists—4th Tour) 1409 Times Bldg., New York 
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Annual Crean Pupils’ Concert 


As in past years, Roland Crean, director of the Green- 
point School of Music, will present the pupils of the institu- 
tion in concert in June. Those who will participate, as 
soloists or as members of the school orchestra, are: Michael 
Bebbino, Charles Bednarski, Alexander Butko, Ambrose 
Cleaver, Amato Cavalerie, Joseph Chupas, Charles Curcio, 
Frank Daily, John Druitt, Walter Delahanty, John Donnelly, 
Julio Del Terzo, Louis Giordano, Marion Goch, Benjamin 
Gunderman, Walter Gardini, William George, James Hale, 
Anthony Horan, Joseph Janulavicus, John Kennedy, Fred 
Kotzko, John Kubinciak, Agnes Kraft, Joseph Kunze, Irene 
Kayel, John Karmon, Chester Kujawski, Walter Kessler, 
Samuel Kowalsky, Edward Levy, Harry Mikulinsky, Peter 
Martin, Stanley Majewski, Jacob Mlodzinski, Edward Mc- 
Mahon, Thomas McNally, John McCarthy, Arthur Mc- 
Cafferty, Francis McCafferty, Henry Oldenburgh, William 
Oggerie, John O’Brien, John Opper, Peter Paulik, John 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS AND ROLAND CREAN 


Puczkowski, Stanley Pivagorsky, Lawrence Rogerson, 
Conrad Silke, Jeannett Staniecki, Stanley Staniecki, Emily 
Sanderson, Constance Sanderson, John Squarro, Edward 
Spasko, James Smith, Stanley Serafinko, Otto Schultz, 
Arthur Schoenfeld, Benjamin Sokel, Joseph Tirpak, James 
Twiggs, Genevieve Uminski, Frank Usinger, Eugene Yuskiw, 
Arthur Varchmin, Walter Verrier, Helen Wolf, Edward 
Wdowiak, Gertrude Weisse, Teddy Wilke and Dorothy 
Schoenfeld. 

Mr. Crean, who spent ten years in study with Christiaan 
Kriens, personally heads the violin department of his school, 
the curricula of which also includes piano, harmony, voice 
and dancing. 

One of the outstanding features of the Crean School is 
the eighty piece orchestra, made up entirely of pupils, who 
thus have an excellent opportunity to gain early experience 
in ensemble work. 


Summer Term at Pittsburgh Musical Institute 


The Pittsburgh Musical Institute has issued a booklet out- 
lining the plans for the coming summer term, June 25 to 
August 4. Thirty-two teachers will comprise the faculty, 
in the departments of piano, voice, violin, theory, organ 
and expression. Piano class lessons, using either the Visuola 
or Curtis methods, are available for those who desire to study 
in this way. Private lessons in any subject may be had 
with any of the teachers listed. In the theory department 
classes will meet daily for the six-week period in elementary 
theory, harmony and ear training. Normal classes are pro- 
vided for piano teachers who wish to specialize in this sub- 
ject. The popular Thursday afternoon lecture-recitals by 
the directors will be continued this year, Mr. Oetting treat- 
ing of Nature as Expressed in Organ Music and Dance 
Forms in Organ Music; Mr. Boyd of Some Present-day 
Composers and Schubert's Harmony; Mr. Russell of Old 
Dance Forms and The Waldstein Sonata. 


Mask and Wig Club Gives Tarantella 


Tarantella was the title of the fortieth annual production 
of the Mask and Wig Club of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented afternoon and evening, April 28, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. This concluded a very success- 
ful season, and to judge by the New York performances this 
success was richly merited. Although Francis I. Curtis, ’28, 
deserves much credit for his clever work in writing the book 
and his equally clever impersonation of the principal female 
character, Mme. Bliss, the principal honors go to Charles 
Gilpin, whose music and lyrics are exceedingly good. More- 
over, the chorus was made up well and acted very pro- 
fessionally. Charles Snyder Morgan, Jr., directed the per- 
formance and his work displayed the results of a skilful 
producer. The huge audiences enjoyed the performances im- 
mensely. 


Kelley’s Works Performed 


Edgar Stillman Kelley will contact part of his New Eng- 
land Symphony at Cedar Falls, Ia., on May 24. His Pit 
and Pendulum, a symphonic poem after Poe’s tale, was 
played under the direction of Fritz Reiner at Cincinnati on 
April 13 and 14; his Pilgrim’s Progress was given in Bridge- 
port, Conn., under Conductor ' Koschau, on April 24. 


Langley to Play with Hart House Quartet 


Since the announcement was made that Elie Spivak 
would assist the Hart House Quartet at the Folk Song 
Festival in Quebec contingencies have arisen which render 
it impossible for Mr. Spivak to do so and John Langley 
will play second violin at the Festival. 
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GEORGE S. MADDEN 


ULTRAIST IN TONE PLACING 
A Singer who can teach Singing 
1425 Broadway, New York Phone: Pennsylvania 
Literature on request 
Special _Spring» and Summer Course 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
37 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


MARGUERITE LICHTI 


HARPIST 
SEASON 1927-28 NOW BOOKING 
For available dates address «& West 50th Street, New York 


2634 


now starti ng 


Conrad Building, Providence 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
New York, N. Y. Tel. 


DONALD 
THAYER 


AMERICAN 
BARITONE 


Management: 
1451 Broadway 


300 W. Ww. 106th Street, Academy 2133 


Gifted American Bari- 
tone Scores. A singer 
pocteenen of a charm- 
ng, velvety and artis- 
tieally controlled voice 
who immediately sang 
his way into the hearts 
and esteem of his au- 
ditors.—N. Y. Ameri- 
can, Feb. 4th, 1928. 


R. BE. Johnston 
New York City 





Cecilia 


BONAWITZ-KANE 


Violiniste 
SOLOIST TEACHER 


4631 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Phone Sherwood 6661 








VERONICA 


SWEIGART 


Contralto 


Address 
Care Musical Courier 


113 W.57th St., N. Y.C. 














ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


Famous Concert Baritone 


Uses and Endorses the Kranich & Bach 
Piano 


ICH-&-BACH 


= Grand—Reproducing—and 
& Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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Maine Festival Takes on New Life 


Under Adelbert 5 


New Interest Aroused in Annual Event and seca Confident New Era in Musical Life of 


Sprague’s Leadership 


the Association Has Begun—Cleveland Orchestra, Under Sokoloff, a Valued Feature— 
University of Maine and High Schools Cooperate—Florence Austral, Allen 
McQuhae and John Amadio the Soloists—Over $7,000 Subscribed 


Toward New Endowment Fund 


Bancor, Me.—With the closing concert of the thirty-sec- 
nd annual Festival of the Eastern Maine Music Festival 
iation this part of the State enters upon a new era of 
which was apparently permanently disabled with 
in-Chief W. R. Chapman at the 
festival. Last year one concert was 
ards plans were made for this 
m October to May, so that the 
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of Director 


alterw 
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JOHN 
DOANE 
The Art of Singing 


Seven years of study with his own 
‘voice, fifteen years of coaching promi- 
nent artists and the astonishing effect 
on a voice of a few common sense 
suggestions have convinced him that 
there is no so called “method” in 
vocal instruction. 

Mr. Doane is en route to Europe 
for a five months sojourn in Paris, 
London and Berlin, where he knows 
a few eminent vocal masters who 
have many valuable ideas, and he will 
remain with these teachers until he 
masters their salient points. When 
he returns to New York, he will be 
ready to convey to students the 
benefit of his post-graduate series of 
conferences with Europe’s best mu- 
sicians. Mr. Doane desires his pupils 

keep pace with him in becoming 
acquainted with the newer develop- 
ments in the modern study of vocal 
problems. 

Singing in all of its phases—pro- 
duction; complete preparation for 
concert, oratorio and opera; diction 
in English, French, German and 
Italian; Program-making, Style and 
Interpretation. 

Remember — no “method,” — each 
voice a completely individual prob- 
lem. 


Reopens Studio September 10 
at 6 East 36 Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Caledonia 8026 








niaterial at the musical department of the University of 
Maine and the high schools might be utilized. 

And so Adelbert Sprague, head of the university’s music 
department and director of the Bangor Symphony Orchestra, 
took over the directorship. The experiment has been a suc- 
and although Mr. Sprague could not get in personal 
touch with the choruses, the directors came to Bangor and 
a ed his instructions to carry back to their own ensem- 

bles. The success of the festival was in no little measure 
due to his great leadership, and untiring efforts. 

The senior chorus, of 550 voices from fifteen cities and 
towns, was the largest ever heard at a festival here, and 
was beautifully balanced. There was a young people’s 
chorus and glee club, numbering fully as many voices and 
splendidly trained. It was a triumph to secure the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, for the en- 
tire series. It was the finest and largest aggregation of 
musicians ever in Maine. Florence Austral, dramatic so- 
prano; John Amadio, flutist, and Allen McQuhae, tenor, 
were the soloists. 

As from the beginning, the festival began with the Halle- 
lujah chorus, skilfully directed by Mr. Sprague, with the 
orchestra accompanying. Chorus numbers, beautifully ac- 
centuated, were all supported by the orchestra and included 
Brahms’ great Song of Fate; To the Spirit of Music, by 
Percy Rector Stephens, and Under the Silver Stars, a Cuban 
folk song. 

The orchestra’s first selection, with Mr. Sokoloff conduct- 
ing, was Theme and Variations, Finale Polacca from Suite 
No. 3, Tschaikowsky—a great number under the inspired 
hand of Mr. Sokoloff. Throughout the entire festival the 
qualities of scintillation, of fiery dynamics or passionate 
tenderness, were marked. Dubussy’s subtly contrasting 
Clouds and Festivals, the satirical, impertinent introduction 
and march from The Golden Cockerel of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff (with Tschaikowsky’s The Sleeping Beauty Waltz for 
an encore, concluded the instrumental numbers by the or- 
chestra. As a background for Allen McQuhae’s rendition of 
the aria, Una Furtiva Lagrima, from L’Elisir d’Amore, The 
orchestra was delightful. Mr. McQuhae is unusually pleas 
ing and fully justifies all the encomiums bestowed upon 
him. A group of two lyrics, O Del Mio Amato Ben (Don 
audy) and Wir Wandelten (Brahms), was followed by the 
clever characterization of Au Pays (Holmes). Perhaps 
Mr. McQuhae was liked best in the typical Irish songs. He 
also sang The Hour, a modern lyric by Sol Alberti, his 
aftistic accompanist. 

At the matinee on May 2 John Amadio, Australian flutist, 
was the soloist. He created a sensation, for his equal as a 
flutist is rarely found. The Waltz in D flat by Chopin, em- 
broidered though it was with trills, runs and grace notes, 
and the sonata No. 4 of Bach, written especially for flute 
and piano, were but a prelude to an exhibition of remarka- 
ble technic. 


cess, 


Rudolph Ringwall, assistant conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, conducted. Mr. Ringwall received a special re- 
ception, as he was formerly a resident of Bangor and a 
member of the Bangor Symphony Orchestra. He directed 
with great brilliance. The reading of the prelude to The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg was distinctive. Other or- 
chestra selections, all very delightful, were Dance of the 
Hours from La Gioconda, by Ponchielli; Herbert’s Irish 
Rhapsody; Ravel’s Mother Suite, and the grand 
finale, Sibelius’ pulsating tone poem, Finlandia. 

It was an afternoon for youth, and the chorus of over 
600 voices was made up entirely of young people from the 
and high schools. Under direction of Dorothy Brown 
Dean, they sang The Wood God Pan by A. S. Garbott; 
Youth, by Candyln, and In Springtime, by Delibes. In the 
final number, Under the Stars and Stripes, by Converse, the 
orchestra served as the tonal background. A girls’ glee 
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club of fifty voices was good in part renditions of Highland 
Love, by Forsyth, and Aye Wanken O, a Scottish air. 

The Festival reached its high peak in the final concert. 
As a program builder Mr. Sokoloff is a super-craftsman. 
The Prelude to Tristan and Isolde, rendered with dramatic 
intensity by the orchestra, was followed without break by 
Mme. Austral, singing Isolde’s Love-Death. She gave a 
superb interpretation. A group of songs included Dreary 
Steppe by Gretchaninoff, showing her deep contralto-like 
tones; Floods of Spring, by Rachmaninoff, and Caecile, by 
Strauss, both highly dramatic, and Traeume durch die 
Daemmerung, by Strauss, purely lyric. The encore was a 
Strauss Serenade. When Mme. Austral sang the celebrated 
aria, Charmant Oisseau, from Perle du Brazil, Mr. Amadio 
played an exquisite flute accompaniment. The encore was a 
remarkable dramatic presentation of Brunhilde’s song, the 
Battle Cry of the Valkyries from Siegfried, one of her 
favorite roles. She received an ovation. 

Festival chorus numbers, with Mr. Sprague directing 
and the orchestra accompanying, were Cesar Franck’s Psalm 
150, and the great cantata, I Hear America Singing, by 
Percy Rector Stephens, with two shorter pieces of scarcely 
less importance. Orchestral selections were Wolf-Ferrari’s 
overture to The Secret of Susanne, and Polvotsian Dances 
from Prince Igor by Borodin, played with a dash and bril- 
liancy that brought rounds of applause and cheers. En- 
cores were Coppelia, by Delebes and Shepherds Hey, ar- 
ranged by Percy Grainger. Demands for more selections 
were insistent. Finally the entire audience and chorus arose 
to its feet and Mr. Sokoloff, with that gleam of humor so 
characteristic of the man, observed that as everyone was 
standing they might as well sing The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, and so, conducting magnificently as usual, the festival 
came to an end. 

The chorus accompanist was Wilbur S. Cochrane and for 
the young people, Frances Arnold. 

Plans are under way for a big endowment fund. In the 
short time since the start it has reached over $7,000. The 
Association officers, all deserving of much credit are: pres- 
ident, Clarence C. Stetson; secretary, Wilfred A. Hennes- 
sey; treasurer, Sarah P. Emery; executive committee, Frank 
k. Atwood, William Mc. C Sawyer, Wilfred A. Finnegan. 
Adelbert W. Sprague, Mr. Stetson, Harry W. Libbey, and 
Louis C. Stearns. Ls wie 


Della Samoiloff Sings Stabat Mater in Rome 


In addition to her recent operatic appearances in Rome 
during Ottavio Scotto’s season there, Della Samoiloff, Amer- 
ican dramatic soprano, and a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, achieved considerable success in her appearances in 


DELLA SAMOILOFF 

the Stabat Mater, under the baton of Molinari. Said the 
critic of Meridano: “Della Samoiloff ably sustained the 
part of the ne and in the vibrating Inflammatus pro- 
duced some brilliant and limpid high notes for which she 
was applauded with great warmth.” L’Impero spoke of the 
warmth, color and manner of attack in her Inflammatus 
solo which was “given with great passion and vigor.” 


Mannes School Artist Recital Series Ends 

The final artist recital of this year was given at the David 
Mannes Musical School with Frank Sheridan and Leopold 
Mannes in a two-piano program. They opened with Mozart's 
sonata in D major, and continued with Brahms’ variations 
on a theme by Haydn, Mason’s Divertimento (march and 
fugue), a waltz by Rachmaninoff (which was requested as 
an encore at the end of the program), and Godowsky’s 
contrapuntal paraphrase on Weber’s Invitation to the Dance. 

Among other fine artists who contributed toward mak- 
ing these recitals at the school of the highest type were 
Katherine Bacon and the Lenox String Quartet, which, to- 
gether with Frank Sheridan, gave an evening of chamber 
music. Two special concerts were given, one by the So- 
ciety of Ancient Instruments of Paris and another by 
Walter Gieseking and Mario Corti. 


Pilzer Conducts at Mecca Temple 

Since severing his connection with the Roxy organization, 
Maximilian Pilzer, violinist and conductor, has conducted 
at various times and on May 1, directed the symphony 
orchestra at Mecca Temple. 

As in past seasons Mr. Pilzer has also been engaged again 
by Mr. Naumberg to conduct in Central Park on July 4 and 
September 5. These symphonic concerts have given much 
pleasure to music lovers. 
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Foreign News in Brief | 





Czecu State Prizes DIstrIBUTED 

Pracue.—The Czech state prizes for music and literature 
have been distributed for this year. For the first time in 
the history of the republic German artists were included 
among the competitors. The winners are Franz Werfel— 
in recognition of his Verdi novel—and Fidelio Finke, for 
his symphonic poem, Pan, his new orchestral songs, his 
piano trio and his cycle, Spring. P. 

Franz ScHALK Turns LITERARY WRITER 

VienNA.—Franz Schalk, director of the Vienna Staats- 
oper, has accepted an offer to collaborate actively on a 
comprehensive biography of Anton Bruckner, his old mas- 
_ter and friend. The first three volumes of the biography 
are already published; Schalk’s collaboration begins with 
the fourth volume, now in preparation. r. 5. 

Merano Has Opera SEASON 

MiLan.—An opera season of some importance was given 
recently in the beautiful winter resort, Merano. The works 
performed included Carmen, Puccini’s Manon, the Barber 
of Seville and Traviata. Co v1 

Bapin1 Scores iN SAN REMO 

Mitan.—The San Remo opera season ended with Gianni 
Schicchi and Cavalleria Rusticana. In the former work 
the baritone, Badini, who with most of the other principals 
is a Scala artist, made an immense hit. This season, so 
successfully directed by Baroni, was followed by several 
symphony concerts which he also directed. The new thea- 
ter is most beautifully decorated and finished, and in every 
respect worthy of the important Blue Coast city. C. p’l. 

STRAVINSKY ELECTED To PrusstAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 

Bertin.—The Prussian Academy of Arts, less conserva- 
tive now than in imperial times, has chosen two new mem- 
bers who make an ill-matched pair, namely Stravinsky, the 
internationally known modernist, and Richard Wetz, a com- 
= of purely Teutonic tendencies, somewhat akin to Hans 

Pfitzner and hardly known outside of Germany. 

Two More BEETHOVEN Prize AWARDS 

Bertin.—The Beethoven prize, founded last year by the 
Prussian minister of education, has recently been awarded 
for the second time. An older and a younger German 
composer have been chosen, namely, Arnold Mendelssohn 
from Darmstadt, a prominent composer of Protestant church 
music, motets and the like, and Heinrich Kaminski, more 
widely known because of the performance of some of his 
works at the last international festivals. 

GIANNINI AND BrAILowSKY SCORE IN COLOGNE 

CoLogNneE.—Dusolina Giannini, who is already noted in Co- 
logne, recently aroused fresh admiration for her great vocal 
art with arias by Verdi, lieder by Beethoven and Strauss as 
well as Italian folksongs. The appearance of Alexander 
Brailowsky at the same concert was a musical event. This 
master pianist, whose technical powers are unlimited, re- 
vealed his great recreative abilities in works of Bach- 
3usoni, Chopin and Liszt and achieved a sensational suc- 
cess. Be 3 

GIANNINI To SING AT NETHER-RHENISH FESTIVAL 

CoLocNe.—The program of the Nether-Rhenish Festival, 
which takes place from June 10-13; will include Bach’s can- 
tata, Gott fahret mit Jauchzen, Handel’s anthem, Zadok der 
Priester, Beethoven’s violin concerto, Wagner’s Faust over- 
ture, Berlioz’s overture to The Damnation of Faust, Schu- 
bert’s C major symphony, Bruckner’s fifth symphony, Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Don Juan and a Sinfonietta by Janacek. The 
festival will be under the musical direction of Hermann 
Abendroth and the soloists are to be Dusolina Giannini, Karl 
Erb, Heinrich Rehkemper and Fritz Kreisler. Ee 

Nissen To Sinc Sacus at Municu FEstIvar 

Municu.—Hans Hermann Nissen, the Munich baritone 
who is singing in Covent Garden this year, will sing Hans 
Sachs for the first time during the coming festival in 
Munich. N. 

GREECE TO THE Fore! 

ViennA.—The first opera by a Greek composer to be 
written and produced in Germany is The Love Bacillus, by 
Janko Konstantinides who used the pseudonym of Costa 
Dorres. The Municipal theater at Stralsund gave the first 
performance, which marks the entree of the Greek nation 
into international operatic competition. B. P. 

INTERNATIONAL BRUCKNER SocrETy FouNDED 

VieNNA.—An International Bruckner Society has been 
founded here with its central committee situated at Leipsic. 

Max Auer (Austria) is its president, and Franz Schalk, 
Siegmund von Hausegger, Dr. Karl Muck and Friedrich 
Klose are honorary presidents. P. B. 

FURTWAENGLER’S VIENNA CONTRACT SIGNED 

ViENNA.—The general director of the State Theaters, 
Franz Schneiderhan, publishes an official statement to the 
effect that the long negotiated contract is now signed where- 
by Dr. Wilhelm Furtwangler will be a guest conductor of 
the Vienna Opera beginning next season. His contract pro- 
vides for one novelty and several revivals to be prepared 
and conducted by him every season. r. 
RoyAL PATRONAGE OF CovENT GARDEN; SEASON’S PROGRAM 

Lonpon.—The king and queen have again extended their 
patronage to the Covent Garden season this year and have 
taken the royal box. The opera opened on April 30, with 
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Das Rheingold, to be followed later by the rest of the cycle. 
The entire Ring will be given again later in the season and 
each time without cuts. Other operas will include Armide, 
to be given the second night instead of the first (as orig- 
inally planned), Die Meistersinger, Tannhauser, Faust, 
Louise, Samson et Dalila, Carmen, Madame Butterfly, La 
Bohéme, Turandot, Tosca, Otello, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, Aida, Manon Lescaut, Don Giovanni, Boris God- 
ounoff and Un Ballo in Maschera. M. S. 
A New ScCHREKER OPERA 
Bertin.—Franz Schreker has completed a new opera, 
Der singende Teufel (The Singing Devil), which will have 
its first performance at the Berlin Staatsoper the coming 
autumn. T. 
“Proms” ProMisep ONCE More 
Lonvon.—The British Broadcasting Corporation has once 
more assured London its Promenade Concerts. They will 
last eight weeks this year, beginning August 11, and par- 
ticular attention will be given to the words of young English 
composers. M. S. 
AMERICAN SEASON IN VIENNA 
VienNA.—The Staatsoper looks forward to a season of 
American singers, or singers from American opera houses, 
during the next few months. First comes Leone Kruse, 
whom director Schalk is said to have engaged on the strength 
of her gramophone records. While the Vienna company is 
in Paris the Staatsoper is to be kept going by guest singers, 
including Tito Schipa (who will then make his Vienna de- 
but), Baklanoff and Fleta, Yvonne Gall and Ninon Vallin, 
from the Paris Opéra Comique, are expected to come at the 
head of a French company, with Carmen, Manon, Werther 
and Faust, and the Cologne Opera intends to give a few 
guest performances of Debussy’s Pelléas and Melisande and 
Handel’s Julius Caesar, bringing its own orchestra, chorus, 
singers and scenic apparatus. 
SEBASTIEN JASPARD HonorepD 
Paris.—The Musica Covurter’s Paris 
Sébastien Jaspard, has been awarded the 
Academy by the French Government. 
Paris TO HEAR Bertin PHILHARMONIC 
Paris. — The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, will visit Paris this spring on its 
annual tour. Not only will this mark the first appearance 
of a German orchestra here since the war but it will also 
be Furtwangler’s Paris début, and the event is being eagerly 
awaited. The orchestra’s tour will start in Copenhagen and 
end in Heidelberg in time for the three-day Music Festival. 
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PROGRAM FOR SIENA FEsTIVAL 

Lonpon.—The full program for the sixth festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music, being he!d 
in Siena this year from Sept. 10-15 has now been an- 
nounced. There will be three international chamber concerts 
whose programs are as follows: (First concert) Vincenzo 
Tommasini’s second string quartet; Karel Haba’s sonata for 
flute and pianoforte; Paul Hindemith’s Piano pieces; Mau- 
rice Ravel's violin sonata and Alexander von Zeblinsky’s 
third string quartet. (Second concert) Frank Bridge's third 
string quartet; Heinz Tiessen’s duo for violin and piano: 
Anton von Webern's trio for violin, viola and violoncello ; 
Manuel de Falla’s Concerto for harpsichord and five other 
instruments and Robert Blum’s Music for Eight Instruments. 
(Third concert) Bohuslav Martinu’s second string quartet ; 
Franco Alfano’s sonata for cello and piano; Serge Pro- 
kofieff’s quintet for oboe, clarinet, violin, viola and double- 
bass and Ernest Bloch’s quintet for piano and_ strings. 
William Walton’s Facade will be performed and Alois Haba 
will give an illustrated lecture on quarter-tone music. Be- 
sides these concerts there will be several programs of old and 
new Italian music. M. S. 


London String Quartet Delights Chicagoans 

The London String Quartet recently played a postponed 
Chicago engagement, and in commenting on the perform ance 
3 the Herald-Examiner, Glenn Dillard Gunn said: “The 

London String Quartet is the musical thrill of the season. 
Whatever deficiencies may have marked the season’s pro- 
grams in the pious and important duty of paying tribute to 
the memory of Franz Schubert were compensated yesterday 
by the London String ced That distinguished chamber 
group appearing at the Goodman, set forth the serene beau- 
ties of the A major quartet with unrivaled tonal glory and 
cloquence. The Londoners seem to remain at the head of 
their aristrocratic division of executive art. Even so im- 
portant a change i in the pe rsonnel as the engagement of a new 
first violin in the person of John Pennington does not dis- 
turb their fine poised ensemble. Tonal unity, a rarely rich 
and sonorous volume, inflections that carry always the im- 
pulse of rhythm, these and other virtues of the string quartet 
they define with satisfying completeness.” 

The Londoners sailed on April 21 on the Celtic for Eng- 
land where another long list of engagements awaits them. 
This organization is one of the busiest in the musical world, 
and rightly so, for its virtues are many. 


Meisle and Austral in Coast Festival 

Florence Austral, dramatic soprano, and Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto were two of the soloists at the Sprink Music 
Festival in San Francisco undeer the baton of Alfred Hertz. 
toth artists gleaned more than a fair share of the glory. 

Charles Woodman, in the Call and Post, said: “Coming 
at the end of the Libera Me, famous as the foundation of 
Verdi’s work, Mme. Austral was greeted most vociferously, 
and she sang superbly. So did Mme. Meisle, with her 
lustrous contralto, gloriously expressive, particularly in the 
Lux Aeterna, singing which would leave one satisfied if 
there were nothing else to hear.” 

In the Examiner, Redfern Mason commented, “And it 
was a beautiful quartet, four voices of true festival timbre. 
Miss Meisle, now a local tradition, sang with the devout 
sincerity that your churchmen must bless, and Mr. Althouse 
proved himself a worthy champion. The soprano was the 
young Australian Florence Austral, a vocalist with the true 
oratorio instinct and capable of an exalted ecstasy which in 
great moments like the ‘Cause them O Lord to pass from 
Death to Life’ and the great cry for mercy in the Libera, 
moved hearers profoundly.” 
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Texas and Connecticut Acclaim May Peterson 


May Peterson has had a very successful season. Wherever 
she has appeared her audiences have greeted her with an 
enthusiasm that in some cases has amounted to an ovation. 

A while ago she gave a recital at the Northwest State 
Teachers’ College in Canyon, Tex. There the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that her appearance had been one of 
the most enjoyable musical events that had ever taken place 
in that locality. In fact, in a report of the affair, the 
Amarillo Daily News stated that “Few concerts in the 
history of the Panhandle State (Texas) ever had or ever 
could equal the success of the Peterson concert. . . .The 
great auditorium was filled with citizens of Canyon, students 
of the college and large numbers from Amarillo and ad- 


Elzin photo 

MAY PETERSON 
joining towns, and irom the opening numbers until the last 
of several gracious encores enthusiasm reigned.” 

Apropos of the same event the Amarillo Globe said: “May 
Peterson needs no introduction. She is well know and loved 
over the entire world, for if she hasn’t appeared in every 
country in person, her wonderful voice has carried over the 
radio to hundreds of thousands of people. The audi- 
ence couldn't get enough of the beautiful music. The house 
went into an uproar of applause after every number given.” 
Moreover, directly after the concert the singer received a 
letter from the president of the college, J. A. Hill, in which 
he seconded all that the press had said. 

A similar reception was given Miss Peterson in New 
Britain, Conn., recently. She was soloist at a concert 
given by the Ww ennerberg Male Chorus. It was her first 
appearance in the Connecticut city and, according to the 
New Britain Record, she scored heavily, for she “sang her 
way into the hearts of the audience.” The singer, “a true 
lyric soprano, was heard to good advantage. Her voice is 
exquisitely colored and vibrant, beautiful in every register, 
broad in range and with unusual carrying power. The 
program was so well rendered that the audience was loath to 
leave. 

This concert also was followed by letters praising Miss 
Peterson’s singing—one from the local manager, and one 
from the director of the chorus. 


Institute of Musical Art Examinations 


The Institute of Musical Art held its examinations for 
the candidates for post graduate honors during the week of 
April 22. The entire faculty acts as jury for the award- 
ing of the teachers’ and maturity certificates, which re- 
quire at least one year of post graduate work, and the art- 
ists’ diploma is given only after a jury of distinguished 
musicians and critics has confirmed the decision of the 
faculty that the student is ready for the concert stage. 
At least two years are necessary for this award after 
graduation, and the certificate of maturity must be won 
before the student is eligible as a candidate for the 
higher honor. The following students gave examination 
recitals: Violin—Milton Feher, candidate for artists’ di- 
ploma; Meyer Shapiro, candidate for teachers’ diploma; 
Aaron Hirsch and Irving Finkstein, certificates of ma- 
turity; piano—Ruth Penick, candidate for teachers’ di- 
ploma; Cello—Olga Zundel, teachers’ diploma; Organ— 
Emily Boekell, teachers’ diploma. 


Parisi and Evans Concert Managers 


Martha P. Parisi and Mary S. Evans have joined to- 
gether in a new concert management organization under 
the name of Parisi and Evans, and have opened an office 
at 50 West 47th Street, New York. Miss Parisi was 
formerly Charles L. Wagner’s personal representative and 
later concert promoter of the Chickering Piano Company. 
Mrs. Evans was until recently with M. H. Hanson and did 
a great deal of the booking of the Westminster Choir and 
the Prague Chorus. The new firm announces the manage- 
ment at present of only Walter Mills and Harriet Ware 
but will have further announcements to make at an early 
date. 


De Mette Arrives 


Arriving on May 7 on the S. S. United States was Stella 
DeMette, for many years with the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company. She has been singing for ‘the past season in opera 
houses of Italy, and just before sailing sang seven special 
performances at the Royal Opera House at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. In a performance of Aida which she sang just be- 
fore sailing, the King and Queen of Denmark were in the 
audience. 
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Ululami’s Butterfly Pleases 


Ululami, lyric soprano, who has been winning almost 
extravagant praise from the critics of Liége and Brussels 
for her wonderfully natural impersonation of Madame But- 
terfly, would now be the Princess Ululami if the royal house 
of the Hawaiian kingdom still existed. She is proud of her 


Wide World Photo (© N. Y. Times) 


ULULAMI, 
Operatic Soprano, as Madame Butterfly 
citizenship of the United States and recognizes that as a 
Hawaiian princess she would never have become an operatic 
soprano. 

There is a peculiar softness in her voice, for the Hawaiians 
are in no way related to the Mongolian races, whose voices 
are usually reedy and brilliant. She was hailed by public 
and critics alike as the living embodiment of the ill-fated 
Madame Butterfly, for she has the suppleness and insinuat- 
ing charm of a child, together with the intelligence of a 
woman and the art of a highly trained musician. 

She studied for several seasons in New York with Mme. 
Sembrich, but for the past two years has been preparing 
herself for the stage at the Byrne School of Opera in Paris. 


Gruppe Under Bogue-Laberge Management 


Paulo Gruppe, cellist, has just completed arrangements 
to be under the Bogue-Laberge management in the future, 
beginning with the coming season. Mr. Gruppe is well 
known in musical circles, having played in almost every 
state in the United States. He was the first artist to give 
an entire cello recital in New York, it having been formerly 
the custom for a cellist always to appear with some other 
artist. He plays an Andreas Guarnerius cello, one of the 
best in the world. It is a large instrument, somewhat larger 
than the ordinary cello, of the type known as the Cathedral 
size, and it has a noble tone. 

Mr. Gruppe keeps himself “in training,” as the athletes 
say, so as to be in first-rate condition to be able to stand 
the stress and strain of his profession. This he does by 
consistent exercises, especially running and swimming. He 
has found that violent exercise, when one is nervously tired, 
is rather likely to be harmful than beneficial, and he has 
discovered that the best preparation for such exercise is the 
relaxation of a swim. Judging by his appearance, which is 
that of a man in the flower of youth and possessed of per- 
fect health, his methods are successful. 

For the coming season he is scheduled, under his new 
management, to start off with a trip through Canada, and 
probably will return by way of the western part of the 
United States. 

It will be recalled that the Bogue-Laberge management 
has become prominent in the few years it has been organized, 
being the manager of the successful pianist, E. Robert 
Schmitz; having brought Grandjany, celebrated French 
harpist, for several tours to this country; and recently hav- 
ing had charge of the tour of Maurice Ravel. Next year, 
in addition to having Mr. Schmitz and Mr. Gruppe, Bogue- 
Laberge will also bring the noted composer Honegger here, 
the Pro-Arte Quartet, and other attractions of equal 
interest. Mr. Gruppe is well placed, and the new arrange- 
ment will certainly be of mutual benefit to this fine artist 
and his reliable and efficient managers. 


Gelling Pupils in Demand 


Lida Foster, soprano, artist-pupil of Hilda Grace Gelling, 
was soloist at the Alabama Federation of Music Clubs’ Con- 


vention, which was held recently at Selma, Ala. After 
the session opened with the singing ritual led by Mrs. W. 
W. Harper, Mrs. Foster sang the Air de Lia from Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue. An English group, composed of songs 
by Wintter-Watts, Ganz and La Forge followed. Accord- 
ing to the local press, “That Alabama’s best known musical 
critics gave to Mrs. Foster an ovation, is a source of pride 
to the friends who admire her wonderful lyric soprano 
voice.” On May 6, Mrs. Foster gave a recital in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Irma Good, lyric soprano, who has studied with Miss Gell- 
ing for the past six years, is being heard as soloist with the 
Plainfield Musical Club, at the High School, on May 10. 
This concert is the featured program during Music 
Week. 
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What the Jury Thinks 


The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 
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Neebson in Johnstown Series 


Lyda Neebson, 
on the Cochrane 


soprano, recently gave a successful concert 
\rtists’ Series of Johnstown, Pa., other at- 
United States Marine Band, 


tractions this season being the 
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“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.’’— 
New York Herald (Paris). 











Cleveland Orchestra, English Singers, Louis Graveure, Nina 
Morgana, Albert Spaulding and Harold Bauer. Miss Neeb- 
son gave an interesting program, comprising Italian, German, 
and English numbers in which she revealed her lovely, fresh 
voice, and artistry. 

The Johnstown Tribune commented in part 
sesses a remarkable voice of extraordinary soprano qualities 
and enhanced each number with splendid dramatic inter- 
pretation. So appealing were her voice and charming per- 
sonality that she was recalled many times, and to show her 
appreciation of the reception, responded generously with 
res. “The singing of Miss Neebson exemplified clarity 
and richness of tone, perfect enunciation, good control as to 
volume and quality of wide range in the vocal art. . . . In 
the afternoon Miss Neebson sang before 1,800 school children, 
including a hundred or more from Windber, and her ability 
to hold their attention surpassed that of any other performer 
who has appeared in a matinee recital.” 

The Johnstown Democrat, too, had only the highest praise 
for the young singer, saying in part: ‘The program was a 
well-balanced one, showing great variety. The singer gave 
all the fine points in the highest degree. One certainly can 
endorse what European and New York critics have to say. 

‘There was an agreeable feeling of reserve and security, 
tone color and tone character, with full control of mechan 
ism of production, affording great warmth and feeling that 

ripped the audience—perfect intonation, excellent interpre- 
tation, clear diction, with a flexible, rich, full tone from sotto 
voce to the powerful and hall-filling notes. With re- 
markable gift and attainments, Miss Neebson is an artist, ex- 
conta gracious with splendid stage presence and a win- 


“She pos- 
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ning and charming manner. A return engagement is hoped 
for, as she is as fine as any artist who appeared this season. 
The audience need look no farther for an operatic artist of 
the first degree. Miss Neebson’s rise is destined to be steady 
and the future holds much for her. Using a much over- 
worked word, Miss Lydia Neebson is wonderful.” 


Mogart Festival of Harrisburg, Pa., to Be Held 
May I4 to 17 


The Mozart Festival of Harrisburg, Pa., will take place 
irom May 14 to 17, with Ward- Stephens conductor, and 
Henry Hadley, guest conductor. Most of the performances 
will be given at the William Penn High School Auditorium, 
with the exception of Rosa Ponselle’s concert, which will be 
held in Hershey’s Convention Hall. The soloists will be: 
Rosa Ponselle, Rudolph Ganz, Stuart Ross, Judson House, 
\ima Peterson, Nevada Van der Veer, Frederick Baer, 
Lisa Roma, Mary Craig, Henri Scott, Clarence Sigler, Lewis 
J. Munnell, Walter Gibson, Stuart J. Dewey, B. S. Behney 
and Clark Bair. Fifty-one members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Mozart Festival Chorus will participate. 

On Monday evening the program will include the overture 
from the Marriage of Figaro, the Jupiter symphony and the 
Grand Mass in C minor, Ward-Stephens, conducting. Tues- 
day evening, Mirtil in Arcadia, by Henry Hadley, will be 
given. This is a pastoral for a narrator, solos, orchestra, 
adult and children’s chorus. On Wednesday afternoon a 
concert for children will be presented, and that evening will 
welcome Miss Ponselle with the assistance of Stuart Ross, 
pianist. At the fifth concert, on Thursday afternoon, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, eminent pianist, will play the Liszt concerto for 
piano and orchestra, and also a group of solos. Judson 
House will sing the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger. 
lhe big symphonic number will be Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony. The sixth concert, on Thursday evening, will 
be the performance of Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah. 


Stephens Lectures for Ohians 


Dayton, Outo.—Much interest 
pearance of Percy Rector Stephens, noted vocal teacher, at 
tne recent convention of The Ohio Music ‘Teachers’ As- 
suciation.combined with the delegates of the State Federated 
Music Clubs. Mr. Stephens was one of the principal 
speakers at the banquet on April 11 and gave an interesting 
outline of the aims and accomplishments of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing. He wished to have all 
those present know that the work of this organization was 
ior the establishment of a better sense of ethics in the pro- 
fession and a sympathetic understanding among the members 
of the teachering fraternity in general. 

Mr. Stephens held his Master Class on April 12, when 
more than 300 people heard him lecture. His topic was con- 
fined to the physical aspects of voice rather than the art of 
singing. His theory of iievical activity, in which action and 
position are definitely the factors for perfect co-ordination, 
was followed with so much interest that he was compelled 
to return to the platform after the next speaker had ap- 
peared, and his audience was so insistent in their demands 
that he remained until he had just time to catch his train 
for New York. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Stephens will give a 
series of these lectures in his Master Classes at the Gunn 
School in Chicago during July. bin V 
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Gigli to Sail May 12 

Gigli will sail on the S. S. Biancamano on May 12 and 
will spend a month at his new villa in Recanati. He will 
leave about the middle of June for Buenos Aires, where he 
is to appear with the opera company during July and 
August. 

Gigli will return to America about the middle of October 
and will give a few concerts near New York before he re- 
turns to the Metropolitan Opera Company. His only New 
York concert will be held at the Century Theater Sunday 
afternoon, November 4. 


State Federation of Pennsylvania Women 
Engage Ross and Gracey 


For its thirty-third annual convention, to be held at Lan- 
caster, Pa., October 8-22, the State Federation of Penn- 
sylvania Women has engaged Kathryne soprano, and 
Stuart Gracey, baritone, to give a joint recital on October 10. 
This large and important organizat ion is far-reaching in its 
activities and a large gathering is looked for from all over 
Pennsylvina and nearby states. 
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Milwaukee Host to Wisconsin F. of M. C. 


and State 


Musie Teachers’ Association 


Both Organizations Convene at Same Time, the Former Holding Its Twelfth and the Latter Its 
Nineteenth Annual Convention—Federation Re-elects Present Ofhcers—Well 


Known Artists 


MitwaukeEE, Wis.—Milwauxce was the scene of much 
musical activity during the week of April 23, for the Wis- 
consin Federation of Music Clubs’ twelfth annual conven- 
tion was held there concurrently with the nineteenth of 
the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association. The music 
teachers opened their session officially on the afternoon of 
April 24, and the music clubs commenced their activities on 
April 25 at nine A. M. This reviewer was delegated to re- 
port the music clubs’ convention and what with the morn- 
ing sessions, afternoon and evening concerts and other hap- 
penings, one was kept on the qui vive from early morning 
until late at night. 

The Federation of Music Clubs held forth at the New 
Pfister Hotel, where some two hundred delegates diligently 
attended the four-day session. Mrs. H. L. Miller and other 
officers are to be commended for the promptness with which 
ali sessions commenced and finished. Delegates were con- 
stantly urged to “be on time” and all speakers were asked 
to make their talks “short and snappy” and to the point. 
The visitors were welcomed by the presidents of the Tues- 
day Musicale, the MacFadyen and Harmony clubs, the Mil- 
waukee Federated Woman's Chorus, and the Alumni So- 
ciety of the Milwaukee School of Music; also by Mayor 
Hoan, who was a day late with his welcome. 

Milwaukee is fortunate in having as a resident the founder 
of the Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. J. Her- 
bert Stapleton, who was the Federation's first president from 
1913 to 1920 and treasurer of the National Federation from 
1921 to 1925 and who acted as chairman of the present 
convention, A very capable and far-sighted woman, Mrs. 
Stapleton had gathered together Milwaukee’s finest talent 
and arranged a most interesting and enjoyable program with 
the assistance of several club women and musicians. For 
the most part the programs were presented by local musi- 
cians, proving that Milwaukee has a wealth of musical talent. 
Besides, there are several very active women’s music clubs 
here, whose members proved willing and able workers, and 
they, together with Mrs. Stapleton, are given a vote of 
thanks for their efficiency in handling the situation and 
their graciousness in making the visitors’ stay a happy and 
enjoyable one. 

Business sessions, presided over by the president, 5 
H. L. Miller, consumed the mornings, beginning April 2 
when, after the addresses of welcome of the various club 
presidents and Mrs. Miller’s response thereto, business mat- 
ters were immediately gone into. The reports of the various 
officers and of the standing committees on the work done 
in public school music, junior clubs, church and ccmmunity 
singing, extension, settlement, industrial music, young artist 
contest, library extension, Wisconsin artists and composers, 
special memberships, ways and means, educational loan fund, 
press and publicity editor of the bulletin, choral direction, 
legislation and the past presidents assembly, were discussed 

On Thursday morning the club president reported the 
activities of their clubs and communities, evidencing a con- 
stantly growing interest in the promotion of good music 
throughout the state. The most important reports were 
that Madison clubs have stressed a project to provide the 
city with an auditorium for musical events, while Mani- 
towoc reported the establishment of an artists’ loan fund. 

The presence of the national president, Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, from Thursday on, added zest to the ccnven- 
tion and her enthusiastic and vital talks gave the delegates 
something to think about and new ideas to work upon. At 
the banquet on Friday evening, when Mrs. Kelley was ihe 
guest of honor, the genial national president stressed the 
promotion of opera in English, describing the work of the 
National Federation which is sponsoring the movement, and 
recommending it as both a musical and an Americanization 
project. 

At the election on Friday morning practically all of the 
officers were re-elected with Mrs. Miller remaining as presi- 
dent. Other officers chosen are Mrs. Charles Gleason, 
Manitowoc, first vice president; Mrs. R. R. Williams, 
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Give Programs a 


Marshfield, second vice president; Mrs. W. H. Schroeder, 
Kenosha, recording secretary; Mrs. J. L. Sammis, Madi- 
son, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Fred H. Foster, Ra- 
cine, treasurer. 

Outstanding among the visiting artists appearing on the 
musical programs were Rudolph Reuter, Belle Forbes Cut- 
ter and Barre Hill. Although handicapped by a small grand 
piano in a large hall, Mr. Reuter convinced the listeners of 
his versatility and fine artistry and won instant success. He 
played a group of the old masters in fine style, following 
it up with modern numbers by Granados, Tcherepnine and 
others, scoring heavily with the listeners, whose enthusiastic 
approval was ample evidence of their delight. This program 
in the Hotel Schroeder ballroom was a joint recital with 
Mrs. Cutter, who sang well. Mr. Reuter won such a suc- 
cess that he was requested to appear the following after- 
noon on the program at the Hotel Astor, where he deep- 
ened the splendid impression made the previous evening. 

As soloist with the Milwaukee Lyric Male Chorus, April 
26 at the Auditorium, Barre Hill, young Chicago baritone, 
was so well like that he was compelled to add many en- 
cores. His rich, round and powerful voice rang clear and 
true throughout the evening. This young man is at the 
dawn of a brilliant career in concert and opera, and he 
should reach the top. 

Milwaukee is proud of its Lyric Male Chorus and justly 
so, for it is one of the finest bodies of male singers in the 
country. The Chorus was invited by Mrs. Kelley to ap- 
pear at the next biennial of the National Federation in 
Boston. Here is a chance for Milwaukee to prove its civic 
pride by sending its chorus to Boston. 

Karolyn Harris, contralto, and Howard Stein, 
furnished an enjoyable program on the afternoon of 
25. Other Milwaukeeans heard were Clementine Malek, 
soprano; Verna Lean, contralto; Elsa Bloedel, alto; Mar 
garet Diefenthaeler, and Roland Dittle, pianists, and Mrs 
Herman Uihlein, soprano, who appeared on the program at 
the Hotel Astor, April 26. 

An organ recital by Clarence Shepard, 
reception, at the home of Mrs. Harman 
exclusive affair for a chosen few. 

Following the banquet on Friday evening, a unique pro 
gram was presented by the Fay Epperson Whistling Trio, 
made up of Fay Epperson, Bernice Barber Dawson and 
Beatrice Miars Rueth; and a quartet representing the Tues- 
day Musical Club of Milwaukee, headed by Mrs. } 
Collins, violin, and including Mrs. Gustav L. Hertting, 
pianist; Mrs. A. R. Reimer, harpist, and Ilse Boley, cellist. 

Seven church choirs, comprising the Church Singers’ 
Guild, gave the first program of the week on April 24, 
at the Auditorium, under the direction of Mrs. Archer 
Hervey, with the assistance of several soloists chosen from 
among its ranks. 

Saturday was Junior Day, Mrs. F. J. Enderson, Junior 
chairman, presiding. A junior contest and a public school 
demonstration by children in kindergarten to high school 
age under the direction of Herman Smith, director of 
public school music of Milwaukee, consumed the morning. 
Kindergarten, junior high and high school orchestras, quar- 
tets and mixed choruses participated. In the afternoon, or 
chestras and soloists from the schools of Beaver Dam, 
Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Oconomowoc, Burlington, Madison, 
Fond Du Lac, Beloit and Janesville took part in the after- 
noon program. 

Delegates were guests of the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ 
Association at the lecture recital given by Felix Borowski, 
at the Plankinton on April 25, and in turn the music teachers 
were invited to attend the Federation of Music Clubs con- 
cert given by Rudolph Reuter and Belles Forbes Cutter in 
the evening of the same day. 

The lone lecture-recital of the music clubs’ convention 
was that given by Dr. Sigrid Prager of Madison, who 
talked on music of European countries, with illustrations 
on the piano by himself and vocal illustrations by Mrs. 
Prager. a 
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Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 

Jessica Dragonette, popular Philco girl of the radio, sang 
the leading role in Shari on April 7, in The Fortune Hunter 
on April 14, and in The Spring Maiden on April 2 

Joan Ruth, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at the 
Mozart Club on Apri! 14. After finishing one week at the 
New York Paramount, Phyllis Newkirk, contralto, was 
sent on to the Publix Theater in Pittsburgh for one week. 

Nina Gordani, who recently returned from a Publix tour, 
gave a recital on April 18 at the Hotel Astor in New York; 
Miss Gordani has signed up again with Hurok for this 
coming year. 

Alina Bucciantini, lyric-coloratura soprano, gave a recital 
in Jackson Heights, L. I., on April 15. Ann Mack, lyric 
soprano, sang on April 26 in the Armory at Kingston, N. Y., 
for the Boys Industrial Orphanage. 

The Estelle Liebling Singing Girls, 
at the Stanley Theater in Jersey City, will continue on their 
tour covering Washington, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Phila- 
dephia; they will then return to the Strand in New York. 


having just finished 


Activities at Edna Bishop Daniel Studio 

Edna Bishop Daniel is now located in new and attractive 
studios on New York Avenue, Washington, D. C., and is con- 
ducting a summer vocal school which will continue until 
October. The studios are so spacious that at frequent in 
tervals during the summer and winter season pupils’ recitals 
will be held there. Mrs. Daniel is now organizing a Wash- 
ington Business College Chorus which she will train and 
direct. 

Catherine Schofield, a Daniel artist, gave a program re- 
cently at the Falls Church Music Study Club and was well 
received in numbers by Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mascheroni. 
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Master Class at the American Conservatory in Chicago.) 
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Boghetti Artist Shows “Great Artistic 
Advance” 


Giuseppe Boghetti, yocal teacher of New York and Phila- 
delphia, who has prepared many artists for careers in con- 
cert and opera, has every reason to be pleased with the suc- 
cess scored by Rosemary Albert, whom he presented in her 
second annual recital in the Academy of Music Foyer, 
Philadelphia, on April 17. Press encomiums received by 
Miss Albert last season were excellent, but those which 
resulted from her recent appearance are a tribute both to 
the soprano and her mentor. Samuel Lacee affirmed in the 
Public Ledger that “Miss Albert showed a great artistic 
advance over her work of a year ago. Her interpretative 
sense has deepened and widened, so that she was effective 
in all parts of a program requiring virtually all the emo- 
tions which may be legitimately expressed in music.” Arthur 
D. Pierce emphatically gave it as his opinion that “not one 
performer in a thousand would have the taste to select a 
program as beautiful, comprehensive and unhackneyed as 
that offered in Miss Albert’s recital. Furthermore, not one 
singer in ten thousand would be able to do it one-half as 
well.” The verdict of the Evening Bulletin was similar to 
the foregoing, the critic of that paper stating that “there are 
plenty of opportunities to hear new voices in the course of 
a musical season, but seldom is revealed one so exceptional, 
not only in present achievement but in the plenitude of its 
possibilities for’ the future.” H. T. Craven wrote in the 
leery ece serag Record that Miss Albert possesses a voice of 
great range and much natural beauty, intensified by excellent 
tone production. “Rosemary Albert, the young dramatic 
soprano whose debut recital a year ago was one of the out- 
standing events of the musical season,” said the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, “showed that her admirable art has still further 
mellowed and matured. The commanding color and quality 
of her voice, her range of resources, and the finish of her 
phrasing, all of which had been apparent earlier, gave the 
utmost of interest to her offerings and won a well-merited 
demonstration of appreciative approval, which was enhanced 


ROSEMARY ALBERT 


by her pleasing personality. The shrewd skill with which 
Miss Albert has been trained was apparent in the individ 
uality of her interpretations. Many singers with fine natural 
voices and ample technical equipment fail to make their mark 
because of some vital lack of individuality, resulting in a 
sameness that makes for monotony. Miss Albert, on the 
other hand, has obviously been taught not only to capitalize 
her most distinctive qualities, but also to infuse diversity of 
style into the numbers on her substantial and quite con- 
trasting program, so that there was no slackness of in- 
terest.” 


Luella Melius Sings in Louisville 

Luella Melius’ first appearance in Louisville, Ky., was, to 
say the least, a great success. Both audience and news- 
papers were enthusiastic in praise of the soprano’s singing. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal stated that “The agility and 
skill with which Mme. Melius sang the most difficult colora- 
tura passages displayed marvelous technic; difficult inter- 
vals, chromatics and a singularly fluent trill were tossed off 
with consummate ease.” The reviewer on the Times wrote 
that “No altitudes seemed too high for her soaring tones, 
nor any difficulty of executant gymnastics too complicated 
for the flexibility and fleetness of her vocalization.” 


Virginia Scaffidi Gives Delightful Recital 

Virginia Scaffidi, soprano, assisted by Hagop Bayramian, 
baritone, and John Daley, at the piano, gave a recital at 
Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J., on April 18 to a capacity 
audience. Miss Scaffidi’s voice is a soprano of beautiful 
quality and flexibility, which she uses artistically, making it 
possible for her to sing songs as well as coloratura arias. 
The high point in her recital was reached in her rendition 
of the aria, Ah, fors e Lui, from Traviata. After this 
aria she received a number of floral tributes and was obliged 
to respond with encores. 

Mr. Bayramian displayed a fine baritone voice in songs 
and arias sung in English, French and Italian, and his 
artistic singing added very much to the success of the 
evening. Mr. Daley played the accompaniments in a master- 
ly fashion. 
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of the Immortals 


ONG ago Hofmann 
chose the Steinway 

as the one perfect medium 
for his art. Rachmaninoff 
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Paderewski knows how 
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great majority are pur- 
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Altoona, Pa. The Pennsylvania F. of M. C. held its 
tenth annual convention in this city, and the gathering 
proved to be one of the most successful and largely attended 
in the history of the organization. Thirty-six adult and 
seventeen junior clubs were represented by 292 delegates 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City 
from all sections of the state. Sessions were conducted at 
the Penn-Alto Hotel. Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of Ox- 


TENOR 
Chicago Opera 
Mgt.: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 
(Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres.) 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ili. 
ford, O., the national president; Mrs. Benjamin F. Maschal, 


of Philadelphia, and Mrs. T. C. Donovan, of Pittsburgh, 
national board members, were presented, as was also Julia MOS PROFI IENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 
Williams of Philadelphia, national junior chairman. Mrs. T ICH Tae dieaic in on dieaaheh csi 


W. C. Dterks of Pittsburgh, state president of the Penn- 
sylvania body, presided throughout the convention period. WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - - - - = + METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 


Outstanding features were the addresses of the national 205 ~ 
executives, each of whom paid compliment to the excellent T H E. th) T E; N 0 R 
work the Pennsylvania Federation is doing for the promo- — 
on oF eee a gd teresa Ki Mod. Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 

, NAPE SV Ee OS ee Wee. eS eee Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 


ern Music, with demonstrations; Harold V. Milligan, on 
“What Price Glory,” in which he dwelt on the struggle of 
ycung artists to gain recognition; Lee Hess Barnes, on The 
Festival Chorus at Conneaut Lake, in which he urged the 
launching of a movement for the establishment of a Penn- 
sylvania music festival and also a national festival. 

The leading musical features included the presentation of 
the Mendelssohn’s Elijah by the Altoona Club with the 
assistance of Nora Fauchald, soprano; Delphine March, 
contralto; Robert Elwyn, tenor, and Rollin Pease, baritone. hie METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Also a recital by Margaret Hamilton, pianist, and a com- — 33.W.42St. New York City 
posers’ evening and a junior club program. The delegates ; 
enjoyed a piano recital by Daniel Erincourt and an all- ae ECT = ie PP NEALE ANGST ie 
American program by Gordon B. Nevin, organist, assisted 
by Alan B. Davis, baritone, director of the Westminster 
College Music Conservatory, New Wilmington, Pa. The re SCHOOL 
Patton Club also participated in the program. FF. B. W. 


Appleton, Wis. The program for the Appleton May Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL, Announces 


Musical Festival, which will be held at the Lawrence ° 
Memorial Chapel, May 13 and 14, has been announced by Free Church, Recital, 


Carl McKee, of the Lawrence Conservatory of Music, who . 
is in charge of the general arrangements. This spring Scholarships Theatre Courses 
17 East Eleventh St., New York City 
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festival, coming each year to climax the music season, will 
thus bring together this year a group of exceptional artists, Send for Catalog 
and make an appropriate finale for the past season which 
has brought to this city some of the most distinguished 

figures in the music world. The Minneapolis Symphony : ws PIE SAS IEP LE EN RD 
Orchestra, conducted by Henri Verbrugghen, will return 


on that date from its western tour to play three concerts i of Improved Music Study 
during the festival, the only appearances it will make in je 
Wisconsin this season. Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Helen for Beginners 
Mueller, contralto; Oscar Heather, tenor and Barre Hill, 
baritone, have been engaged for the solo parts in Mendels- THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY? 
sohn’s Elijah, which will be presented Sunday evening by Normal Classes as follows:— 
the orchestra and the 175 voiced Schola Cantorum under 
the direction of Carl J. Waterman, dean of the Lawrence MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 
Conservatory of Music. As that day is Mothers’ Day, the KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
program will be dedicated to mothers and an effort will be rg on Music, 93 Madison St.,  Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. June 25, North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 

- . o. 5 weeks’ Normal Class Cincinnati Cons. of Music; Aug. 6, MRS. W 
made to bring the mothers of Lawrence College students begins at Arnold School, June 4. Coburn School of Music, Waterville, Dail SeLey PORTER MASON, 
to the concert. Two performances will be given the second ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., _ Me; Fall, Columbus, Ohio. Arte, 108 Ga ne of Music and 
day. One in the afternoon at which Miss Vreeland will Ft. Werth, Texas. 4313 Vista Ter- pg ede AB Kiaa-Key Col MRS ’ LAUD idennss stele 
ine . re : 7 ~~ —* ory race, cago, . e ° j ° EN, 
sing, and Gladys. Brainard of the Lawrence Conservatory = see aiien BARLOW, Box !'0A GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 8435 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. Colo: 
will play a piano concerto accompanied by the orchestra. 1244, St. Petersburg, Fla. Normals: ¥!8a, Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. rado Springs, Colo., July 23. 
In the evening the entire program will be furnished by the June, St. Petersburg; July, Atlanta, enn Ba tt ae ee 1217 ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
orchestra. 4 Ga.; August, Asheville, N. C. Bowle Street, Amarillo, Texas. Sum- Hill Ave., Richmond, V2., Jan., June, 
Renowned artists as well as members of the Lawrence CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 mer Teachers’ Classes June 11th, Nov. of each year. 


Conservatory of Music have prese nusually fi Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. Amarillo; July 17th, Colorado VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madiso 
we nag pct d os Presented an unusually ~ July Ps ‘ ; ‘ Springs, C } ’ Avenue, New York City. = 


series of concerts at the Lawrence Memorial Chapel. The olo. 
A : 3 : , 2s GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, STELLA H. Y 
season opened in October when Marion Talley won the Twin Falls, Idaho.’ ’ “Lansing Conservatory of Music, St., San fen tee ne 


unanimous acclaim of the largest audience ever assembled in Lansing, Mich. Class, June 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, . 


this city. In December, Louis Graveure sang, and in 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 1343 Cleveland, 'SOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
January, Pablo Casals gave a recital. In February, Walter DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New Ohio. 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, +08 Angeles, Calif. 

Gieseking, pianist, and The English Singers appeared in York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clin- Tex. June 4, Dallas; July 10, Cleve. MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
separate concerts. March brought Fritz Kreisler, and in ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. land; Aug., Little Rock, Ark. St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

April came Galli-Curci, whose visits have been eagerly INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


anticipated by music lovers for years. Conservatory stu- 
dents, the Conservatory orchestra, and members of the Con- 
servatory faculty have presented frequent recitals through- 
out the year. Altogether there has been a continuous pro- 
gram of recitals sponsored by the Lawrence College Con- 


servatory and made available to residents in this section of 
the state. B. Mcl. 
Baltimore, Md. As far as major musical events are 
concerned, “‘finis” has been written on the local season. The = 


annual visit of the Metropolitan Opera Company accomp- 
lished this fact. As is the custom, four performances were 
given and on each occasion an audience that occupied every — ° ‘ 
seat and accounted for several hundred standees was present. The Master of the Traditional Pure Italian Method of Singing 
As a result, the guarantors again escaped being called on 
to make good any deficit. Baltimore has never called on 
its opera guarantors, which is something of which few 


cities can boast. The opening performance was Forza del 

Destino, with Ponselle, Martinelli and DeLuca in the prin- TRAINING IN VOCAL SPEECH 

cipal roles. Miss Ponselle, as has been the case with her 

every appearance here, created a most profound impression, 

both by her glorious singing and superb acting. Chaliapin FOR 

naturally was the star in Boris Goudonoff. Romeo and 

Juliet was the opera for the third of the series with Lu- 

crezia Bori and Gigli in the principal parts. A perfect per- 

formance left an audience thrilled to the limit. Die Meister- RS—AR Is S—AN D TEACHERS 

singer was the concluding opera. Messrs. Whitehill and 

Laubenthal enacted the main male characters and Florence 

Easton was the soprano. So successful “ay the short = , N y k j 

son financially that talk of an entire week next year is be- . 

ing heard. Incidentally, -, Baltimore i Club, be os n ew or until uly 7th 

fosters the annual Metropolitan season, has sponsored a ‘a 

pesca Se for a AB sc tn He of aoe make corte In Italy from July 15th until Sept. Ist 

alterations in the Lyric which would result in an increase 

capacity of about 700 seats in the balcony. : Returns to New York September 15th 
The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra closed its thirteenth 

season with a children’s concert. sag “od Strube, as —. 
ve a most interesting program. is performance also . 

etn the official close of Fred Huber’s connection with Studio: 175 W. 73rd ® New York Telephone: Trafalgar 2 

the city administration as municipal director of music. At 604 

the last regular concert, Mayor William F. Broening made 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 45) 


a public appeal to Mr. Huber from the stage of the Lyric 
to re-consider his decision to relinquish the position, and 
hundreds of letters have been received by Mr. Huber re- 
questing him to accept again the appointment. Until some 
decision is ached no contracts for next can be 
signed 
The Ba 


before it 


season 


Itimore Music Club will 


ott ially closes its 


give one more concert 
season. This organization 
excellent work and has exerted 
in local musical circles. E. D. 


done some 


influence 


women has 


most beneficial 


Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 
Burlington, Vt. Thy concert in the new 
Memorial Auditorium is considered the most successiul of 
all the concerts given in this city and it also brought out 
the largest audience ever attended any coricert here. 
joseph Lechnyr is the able conductor of the seventy-two 
ensemble and is constantly treating the public to 
t This time he chose Beethoven's first 
foll wing with works by Ketelby, Massenet, 
and Verdi Che 


first 


that 


pic ce 
worthwhile 
symphony 

~trauss 


programs 


Marion Keeler, local 
soprano, who has made a name for herself in musical 
was listed for five numbers and had to give 
eight, among her-most noteworthy being the aria from La 
Traviata. Her voice is pure, supple and clear. She has a 
wide range, singing with apparent ease and abandon. 
Furthermore, she has a charming personality which does 
much to ingra | with her audience » 


Chicago, Ill. 


— 
SOLOIST Wadd 


circles She 


(See another page. ) 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. Hahn, 
College of Music, journeyed to Chicago to take an active 
newly organized National 
held a session there. 
pianist-composer, who studies the theoretical 
branches of music under Dr. Sidney C. Durst, created a 
fine impression with three descriptive compositions which 
he wrote and played for the Cincinnati Woman’s Club Local 
April 18. Mr. Lang has about 
a concerto for piano and orchestra which will be 
first time by the College of Music Sym- 


Notes 


director of the 


part in the deliberations of the 
iation of Music Schools which 


Clifford I 


4 
1 SS0C 


ang, 


Corimposers’ pre 
hnished 
performed for the 
phony Orchestra, next fall 
Novelties in song, dance and 
Mrs. Adolf Hahn, Tillie 
Goldenburg, on May 19. 
W. S. Gilbert’s c 
the Ben 
the dramatx 


gram on 


drama are to be offered by 

fahn and Mrs. William Smith 

Mrs. Goldenburg plans to do 
Creatures of Impulse, employing 
play. A new departure in 
school is the establishment 
ipants are from the 
performance under 
Saturday, 


mmedy 
Greet version of the 
department of the 
of a Tots’ Theater, in which the partic 
ages of four and 1 Their first 
direction of Mrs , has been set for 
May 12 


CIN¢ 


ine years 


Goldenburg 


Notes 
singing this summer Bertha Baur, 
onservatory of Music, selected 
wenty-six years with the school, 
a member of the artist faculty, teaching singing and 
repertory, and is in arge of the classes in choir singing. 
To those who knoy I loffmann and his constructive 
work vears of faithful service this recognition 
is highly is really a symbol of the conserva- 
and learning. He is ever in the 
reap in their 
exceptionally versatile mind 
personality, Mr. Hoffmann is master 
nd organ, besides having a thorough 
languages Wo rk in his master class 
stimul ating and inspiring for 
acquire the best in methods, for 
wide interest, 
advanced teaching. Mr. 
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oratorio and operatic 
himself a graduate 
with its founder, 
ral years studying with 
where he achieved a notable 
r and song recitalist, also 
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session. Attendance is required of all students and a half 
credit is given for the course. 

A number of Mr. Hoffmann’s pupils will again sing with 
the Zoo Opera Company under the direction of Isaac Van 
Grove and the eighteen or more different operas presented 
each summer afford a splendid training school for student 
fortunate enough to win a place in the chorus, but especially 
for those who attend regularly and thus become familiar 
with the music and presentation of these grand operas. 
A number of Mr. Hoffmann’s pupils are usually chosen for 
some of the smaller roles proving that his teaching is of 
the sort demanded by the profession. 

One of the outstanding programs given at the Conserva- 
tory of Music during Lent, and one of which Miss Baur is 
especially proud, was the presentation of the Messiah by the 
conservatory chorus and orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Hoffmann. The solos were sung by Robert Powell, Ezra 
Hoffmann, Mary Alice Cheney, Sherwood Kains, Iliah 
Clark, Ruth Carhart, Elsie Jones, Janie Ellwood, Wallace 
MacGill, Sam Adams and Frances Reese all of whom are 
members of the chorus. The accompanist was Miriam Otto 
who is the official accompanist for the conservatory chorus. 
Every music critic in the city was well pleased and satisfied 
with the presentation and Mr. Hoffmann received many con- 
gratulations upon the artistic success of this performance. 
This distinguished teacher has made a close study of oratorio 
and sacred music and his choir at the St. John’s Protestant 
Church as well as the conservatory chorus are examples of 
his painstaking work in behalf of this type of music. 

Graduate recitals were presented at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory the week of April 23. Three were scheduled—one 
for violin and two for piano. 

Robert Perutz, teacher of violin, presented his graduate 
pupil, Rosalind Mundt, in a violin recital at the Conserva- 
tory Concert Hall. Miss Mundt had as her accompanist 
Anita Cook. Miss Mundt is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. L. Mundt, of Helena, Ark. 

The second program, also given in the Conservatory Con- 
cert Hall, was a pianoforte recital in which Mr. Perutz 
presented a number of his pupils and in which Sarah Rosen- 
berg with two candidates for graduation were featured with 
other of his pupils. The program included Katherine Goza 
in the Bach-Taussig Toccata and Fugue in D minor; Loretta 
Huermann in Godard’s Valse “hromatique ; Charlotte Louise 
Brownstead in Schubert’s Scherzo in D flat major; Herberta 
Stone in Adams’ Valse Impromptu; Ruth Arenstein in 
Rachmaninoff’s prelude, in G minor; George Swadener in 
Schubert’s Impromptu, in E flat major; Amy Ellen Howard 
in Smetana’s Polka Poetique, in E flat major; Mary Lou 
Bogart in Poldini’s Etude Japonaise, Helen Higdon in 
Haessler’s Grande Gigue, D minor and Chopin’s Valse, 
Op. 64, No. 2; Elizabeth O’Rear in Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Capriccioso Op. 14; Sarah Rosenberg in Schubert-Ganz’ 
Ballet Music from Rosemunde and Chopin’s Valse, in D 
flat major; Elizabeth Powers in Dohnanyi’s Concert Etude, 
B flat minor; Esther Von Bockern in Chopin’s Scherzo, C 
sharp minor ; iimervah Yelton in Chopin’s Study in Double 
Thirds, Op. 25, No. 6; and Turkey in the Straw, arranged 
by Guion a Harold Macomber in Glinka-Balakirew’s 
The Lark and Schloezer’s Etude de Concert in E flat major. 

The third program brought Julia Cameron in a solo 
giaduation pianoforte tag Miss Camerson who is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. Camerson of Andalusia, 
\la., is a pupil of Dean Frederick Shailer Evans. 

Ann Berghausen, pupil in piano of Alma Betscher, won 
the Ohio Federation of Music contest at Dayton in the class 
under twelve years of age. Jewel Litz and Robert Bern- 
stein, both pupils of Robert Perutz in violin won in the 
two classes for contestants between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen and from fifteen to eighteen. Doris Lee, pupil of 
Mme. Marguerite Liszniewska, won the contest in the piano 
class of twelve to fifteen years of age. All are students at 
the Conservatory of Music. M. D. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Nikolai Sokoloff closed his season 

with a concert at Masonic hall in which Beethoven's seventh 
symphony was perhaps the high point. Interesting, too, was 
Brahms Song of Fate, sung by the combined Glenville High 
Choral Club and the choir of the First Methodist 
under the direction of Griffith J. Jones. The two 
choirs sang again in Borodin’s Polovstian Dances from 
Prince Igor. Richard Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration 
made up the remainder of the program. 

Pupils of the Cleveland Institute School of Opera, under 
the supervision of Marcel Salzinger, head of the voice de- 
partment, gave an evening of grand opera at the Metropoli- 
tan Theater, presenting acts from Faust, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci. Vocally and Lasknhalle the pupils 
were far above the amateur class and gave a performance 
that might have passed very creditably as bona fide grand 
opera. 

Beryl Rubinstein, head of the piano department of the 
Institute, was soloist at the last Singers’ Club concert of 
the season, at Masonic Hall. 

The Singers’ Club, under the leadership of Van Dyke 
Miller, introduced two novelties into its program in Friml’s 

Allah's Holiday and the finale from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Gondoliers. Of a more popular nature, too, was Wake Miss 
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Lindy, by H. Waldo Warner, and Franck’s Chorus of 
Camel Drivers and On the Sea by Dudley Buck were high 
spots in the enjoyable program. 

Annabel Hess, Cleveland pianist, gave a recital in the 
ballroom of Wade Park Manor, playing an interesting list 
of pieces. Miss Hess, who has an enviable following in 
the city, played in her usual musicianly way. 

The Fortnightly Chorus, singing under the direction of 
Zoe Long Fouts, gave an evening recital in the ballroom of 
Hotel Statler, singing Strauss-Braun’s Zueignung, Moon- 
light by Schumann-Saar, Serenade by Strauss-Saar, The 
Bridegroom by Brahms-Saar, Waltz of the Flowers by 
Tschaikowsky-Bornscheim, Mirage by Kramer, Next Mar- 
ket Day by Bornscheim, and Arthur Foote’s Recessional. 

Clarice Balas, Cleveland pianist and teacher, played two 
groups comprised of the Albeniz Tango, Cyril Scott’s Danse 
Negre, Debussy’s Clair de Lune, the Chopin Revolutionary 
Etude, Am Meer by Schubert-Liszt, Menuetto by Schubert, 
Impromptu in B flat, also by Schubert, and Liszt's Hungarian 
kKhapsody No. 11. Grace Toy Davidson, contralto, sang a 
group of songs by Alice Barnet, with Mrs. Harry Goodbread 
at the piano. 

The Passion According to St. 
beautifully sung at Masonic 
Lutheran Chorus, with } 
were Florence i. 


Mathew, by Bach, was 
Hall by the Greater Cleveland 
. W. Strieter conducting. Soloists 
soprano; Marie Stone Langston, 
contralto; Arthur Kraft, tenor; John Samuel, bass-baritone, 
and Thomas Belden, bass. The Cleveland Symphonic En- 
semble, under the baton of Walter Logan; Estella Woehr- 
mann, pianist, and Albert Reimenschneider, organist, fur- 
nished the beautiful accompaniment. 

Laura Bender, Pittsburgh pianist, was soloist at the con- 
cert of the Schumann Club in the bailroom of Hotel Statler. 
The chorus, under the direction of Almeda C. Adams, sang 
songs by Verdi, Donaudy, Schumann, Brahms, Moussorgsky, 
3orodin, Rachmaninoff and others. 

Henschel’s Stabat Mater was given at the Museum of 
Art by the choir of the First Baptist Church, C. B. Ellin- 
wood, director, with Hazel Lawrence, soprano, Tarie Sim- 
melink Kraft, contralto, Richard Bovington, tenor, and 
Plummer Giffin, bass, as soloists. 
organ. 


Easton, Pa. The second concert of the 
given by the Orpheus Male Chorus, in the Senior High 
School Auditorium, before a very appreciative audience. 
Ralph Johnson conducted the gathering of about forty 
voices. Listed on the attractive program was George B. 
Nevin’s composition, Smile Again My Bonnie Lassie, the 
composer being an Easton resident. The Easton Express 
commented that “this song possesses the simplicity and lyric 
quality which are the hall marks of Mr. Nevin’s music.” 


Roy Crocker was at the 
E. 


season Was 


Harrisonburg, Pa. The men’s glee club and banjo 
orchestra of Otterbein College. Ohio, gave an excellent con- 
cert at Assembly Hall 

Ernest L. Loude, well known organist of the valley, 
heard in recital on the new Estey organ in the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Methodist choir, under the 
A. K. Fletcher, gave Stainer’s 
ss 


was 
Catholic 


Mrs. 
with great ef- 


able direction of 
Crucifixion, 


A. Potter, organist, and Mrs. Potter Sopa, recently 
a ae concert at the Methodist Church. Mr. 
gave an organ recital at Dayton on the new 
organ. 

A delightful program was presented at the Frances Cal- 
vert Thompson Studios, the occasion ‘se Rgy a piano recital 
by Josephine Hutcheson of Edinburg, assisted by Dr 
Schwanenfeld and Earl Heatwole. Miss Hutcheson showed 
unusual talent and played with style and finish. She played 
compositions of Bach, Beethoven, Nevin, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. Ae ee 


gave 
Potter also 
four manual 


New Orleans, La. Preliminary announcement of 
Music Week in New Orleans created considerable interest. 
Arrangements were made for ten band concerts, all of 
them to take place on the balcony of the Grunewald Music 
Store on Canal Street, and representing the different busi- 
nesses and clubs of the city. G. 


Omaha, Neb. The Omaha A Capella Choir gave its 
first concert recently, with Gilbert W. Uhler, conductor. 
The choristers had as assistants Tom Blanchard, tenor, and 
Emily Davis, violinist. The selection of numbers included 
names famous in the literature of music and testified to 
the musical appreciation and competence of the participants. 

I 


Gordon Campbell in Kansas 
Gordon Campbell, Chicago accompanist, was at the State 
College in Manhattan, Kans., on April 23 to assist in the 
program given by Florence Austral, soprano, and John 
\madio, flutist. Mr. Campbell served as accompanist for 
both these accomplished artists. 
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Recent Publications 





Reviews 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Jutish Medley: For Piano solo by Percy Grainger.— 
Percy Grainger, celebrated arranger of folksongs, has a 
new one. It is made from the Danish songs, Choosing 
the Bride, The Dragoon’s Farewell, Husband and Wife, 
The Shoemaker from Jerusalem, and Lord Peter’s Sta- 
ble-Boy. Grainger wrote it originally for chamber 
music, or what he calls “room music,’ and made the 
piano arrangement during October and November, 1927. 
His method of arrangement is by this time so well 
known that it needs no description in this place. He 
has a rare facility for picking attractive folk tunes, and 
some of his arrangements have made record sales for 
his publishers, evidently being thoroughly to the taste of 
the public. There is no visible reason why this new 
piece should not follow suit. 

Concert study in E flat minor for piano, by Aurelio 
Giorni.—Giorni is writing twenty-four concert studies in 
all the major and minor keys, and this is No. 14 of the 
set. It is a short piece, covering only three pages, 
marked: molto adagio, and one scarcely sees why it is 
called a “study.” It has no definite figuration such as 
we associate with studies, and is, in fact, nothing else 
than a very effective melody, with, for the most. part, 
chords in the right hand and contrapuntal figuration in 
the left. 

Jack o’ Lanterns: A Pastel for piano, by Isidore 
Philipp.—A pianist will delight in this study, with its 
scintillating technic, its musicianly inspiration, and its 
natural flow and development. It is unaffected piano 
music by a pianist who thinks and feels pianistically—a 
difficult study but worth the learning. 

(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

In Modo di Valse, for violin and piano by Michael 
Press.—Mr. Press has here written a violin piece of con- 
siderable difficulty and very decided effectiveness. It is 
not a real waltz, nor even a concert waltz, but rather a 
vague suggestion of a waltz movement in classic style. 
The violin part is very chromatic and is supported by a 
brilliant accompaniment. 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


The Magic Fountain, by George Liebling (for piano). 
This is one of Mr. Liebling’s small piano works, very 
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graceful and pleasing, and, of course, thoroughly pian- 
istic. It carries out the intention of the composer in 
representing the fountain, without being too obvious. 
In addition to being an attractive piece for private per- 
formance, it will serve excellently as a study of moderate 
difficulty. 

(Boosey & Co., Ltd., New York) 


Ah! Love, I Shall Find Thee: A song, words and 
music by Gena Branscombe.—Fortunate is the composer 
who can write the words as well as the music, and espe- 
cially when the words are so suitable to musical setting 
as are these. Fortunate, too, is the composer who can 
find such effective music for the words and can arrange 
it as brilliantly as has Miss Branscombe. The result 
is a large and brilliant song, full of force and passion. 


Mme. Joachim-Chaigneau to Present New 
Violinist Here 


Paris.—A tea was given by Madame Joachim-Chaigneau 
for the purpose of giving a hearing to two excellent artists 
Mile. Gabrielle Joachim and Mr. Lucien Schwartz. The 
latter is a pupil of Mme. Joachim-Chaigneau, who is now 
arranging for his debut in New York next autumn. He 
played magnificently the first movement of the Brahms Con- 
certo. 

Mile. Gabrielle Joachim sang several songs of Schumann, 
Schubert, Brahms and Hugo Wolf, with consummate art 
and a voice, which will open a wide career to her. She is 
the grand-daughter of Joseph Joachim, and bears a striking 
resemblance to her grandmother, Amalie Joachim, to whom 
Brahms and Schumann dedicated so many of their songs. 
Mlle. Joachim has just arrived from Berlin, where she 
sang in concert with success, and she will shortly make 
her Parisian debut. 


Like Father Like Son 


Vincent V. Hubbard, for sixteen years a prominent Boston 
vocal teacher, from whose studio some remarkable artists 
have gone forth to achieve success both here and abroad, is 
especially proud of a testimonial he has just received. It is 
contained in a statement announcing the retirement of his 
father, Arthur J]. Hubbard, who for forty years was one of 
Boston’s foremost teachers. Mr. Hubbard Sr.’s farewell to 
the profession, which follows, will be seen to be a little epic 
in prose. Here is the text: 

“T have taught the art of singing in Boston, and summers 
in various other places, for forty years. My success has 
been all that anyone could reasonably desire. I have done 
my share of the world’s work, and deserve a rest. And be- 
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sides, the state of my health is such that I can no longer give 
full measure. When that condition obtains, there is nothing 
for an honest man to do but retire as I do now. 

“An old Italian warrior, centuries ago, exclaimed, “Who 
says that I am dead? Behold, here is my son with his 
strong right arm and with my skill and with my sword in 
his hand. Who dares say that I am dead?’ Many years ago, 
when my son, Vincent V. Hubbard, was a mere lad, I began 
to prepare for this day which I knew must inevitably come. 
l taught him, and with the assistance of the best teachers 
of piano, theory and languages I prepared him to be a teacher 
of singing unexcelled. He has been teaching for sixteen 
years, and has raised some remarkable artists, singing both 
here and in Europe. His proved reputation is second to 
none. With this in mind, my retirement becomes easier, as 
I am certain that my work will be carried on exactly as I 
should have done it myself. Who says that I am dead? 
(Signed) Arthur J. Hubbard.” 


Miriam Franken 
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ORCHESTRA EXPERIENCE FREE OF 
CHARGE-—Instrumentalists desiring to 
avail themselves of orchestra training 
under experienced conductor apply to New 
York Matinee Musicale (Apt. 612), 370 
Central Park West, New York. Tele- 
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VIOLIN TEACHER WANTED.—A well 
known Eastern Conservatory of Music 
desires to get in touch with a master teach- 
er of violin to head its violin department. 
Address: “Violinist” care of MUSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





WANTED: A young male accompanist who 
can also do secretarial work for prominent 
concert artist season 1928-29. Write stat- 
ing qualifications and experience to 

“D. H. H.,” care of Musica Courter, 

113 West 57th Street, New York. 





PIANO TEACHER WANTED.—A well 
known Eastern Conservatory of Music 
desires to get in touch with a master piano 
teacher to head the piano department. 
Address: “Pianist,” care of MusicaL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


TEACHER OF THEORY.—A well known 
Eastern Conservatory of Music desires to 
get in touch with a teacher to take charge 
of its theory department and to conduct 
its orchestra. Address: “Teacher of 
Theory,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 
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Licutnc THE Piano 


By Helen Harford Baldwin 








Let there be light in the studio by all means; both natural 
and artificial. Windows offer the medium for the first and 
electricity and candles for the second. Since we may not 
change the windows at will, there is nothing to do but to 
place the piano as advantageously as possible. This is not 

always easy because of wall spaces broken up by doors, 

mantels and other architectural features. 

[he ideal placement for the piano with respect to the 
window is a location permitting the light to stream over the 
bet ft shoulder, as shown in the accompanying illustration. Of 
course there are the havoc-playing elements to consider also, 
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known fact that extremes of heat or cold 
to the sensitive instrument 
placement of the piano is that which 
a window, thus exposing himself 
to an and eye-strain. If, how 
ever, the window is shielded by a draw-curtain or a screen, 
this annoyance may be skillfully overcome 
Draperies and screens, by the way, offer unlimited pos 
backgrounds for the performer at 
the piano as well as the instrument itself. There are many 
entrancing materials t from; some plain, some richly 
brocaded and others printed in smart chintz designs. Care 
should be taken so that the draperies carry out the general 
feeling of the style introduced by the piano with regard to 
lines and surface 
Mir a useful decoration, for they reflect the light 
glory, but it is important that the mirror 
above the level. Otherwise the light 
though one were facing the 
against the mirrored light there is no 
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publication which deals primarily 
with the home decoration, was so convinced of 
the importance of music in the home that it printed an 
edtorial which contained the following praragraph: 

; r day a prominent and prosperous piano dealer 
stated that an apprec ial je number of pianos sold today were 
being bought as furniture ‘people have been looking 
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on pianos in the same light they look on tables and chairs 
and couches. . 

Granting that this is the case and that even outside of the 
studio pianos are considered among the decorative features 
of the home, it is not surprising to know that designers of 
electric fixtures have considered them in the light of an in- 
spiration. There are fixtures that tie up with every period 
style. There are glinting crystal affairs of French and 
Georgian formality; hammered brass and pewter for the 
Colonial room, and wrought-iron for the room of Latin or 
early English type. These are but the very obvious com- 


























TO SECURE THE REST LIGHT, NATURAL 


THE PERFORMER. 


binations, but in considering the lighting of the studio it is 
an interesting reference. 

Lights in the studio should be subdued and well directed. 
Many of the new lighting fixtures are so designed that the 
light is deflected and spread upward in a most becoming 
mafiner, thus providing the maximum amount of light the 
maximum of subtility. 

Lamps are almost indispensable in the studio and the 
so-called piano lamps serve a very definite purpose. The 
tall, gaunt affairs with huge wobbly shades of yesterday’s 
taste have happily been supplanted ‘by lamps that balance 
more gracefully the dimensions of their surroundings. From 
the many designs available, one should be selected that com- 
plements the style of the piano. 

For instance a piano modeled after a Spanish varguefio 
would be well served by a wrought iron lamp with a shade 
of parchment stenciled in glowing tones or one of pleated 
Italian paper that has a fascinating jewel-like quality. 

A piano of Tudor inspiration might have its lamp with a 
carved wooden base and a shade of rich silk heavily fringed. 

In the delightful little French studio illustrated with this 
article, the lamp has a delicately painted wood base and a 
shade of soft French silk banded at the top and bottom with 
harmonizing ribbons. When the piano is painted after the 
style of Huet, Watteau or Bouchet, the surroundings should 
be equally delicate and no strong conficting! designs should 
appear. 
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In an article written by Mme. Alma Gluck some time ago 
for 2 ——— periodical she says: 

alls, hangings and furniture should be kept simple be- 
aoe everything else of beauty will be found in the music. 
Avoid unnecessary furniture. Music should not have to 
force its way through a lot of meaningless bric-a-brac and 
assertively distracting decorations. . . Lights in the 
studio should be subdued except for the bright light 
necessary at the piano.” 

When a lamp is used upon the piano it should be carefully 
placed lest it cause an unpleasant vibration, though a pair 
of small lamps or artistic candlesticks are often successfully 
used on the little flat platforms that flank the music rack. 

The studio of Mme. Galli4Curci is decorated in a com- 
bination of Early English and Italian styles; a very gorgeous, 
glowing ens le, and one offering a stunning background 
for the piquant beauty of the great singer. On her piano 
Mme. Galli-Curci uses a pair of beautifully wrought brass 
candlesticks, to furnish light as well as decoration. 

No stage footlights can offer more to the dramatization 
of a scene than correct lighting offers to the successful 
creation of a perfect studio. 

Therefore again, let there be light, 


but at any cost, let 
it be discreetly shed. 


Vreeland Precedes Concert With Flight 


An air flight in the afternoon and concert in the evening. 
This was a recent achievement of Jeannette Vreeland, who 
was accompanied on the flight by Henri Verbrugghen and 
Arthur J. Gaines, conductor and manager of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. The concent was the final 
performance of the season by that orchestra in St. Paul, 
Minn., at which Miss Vreeland was the soloist. The 
soprano’s success may be judgeed from the following excerpt 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press: “Although Miss Vree- 
land has sung at least twice before in St. Paul, this occa- 
sion was the first which gave her full opportunity to show 
what she can do and she availed herself of it in a manner 
which brought enthusiastic applause and insistent recalls. 
Her best contribution to the evening was summed up in 
three German songs, all beautiful, all unusual. Her voice, 
which is of bright pure lyric soprano color and texture 
and produced with much intelligence, was at its very at- 
tractive best in these numbers. To the tonal beauty with 
which she invested the group she added that important 
asset, clear diction. One of the most flattering things that 
can be said of any artist,—that he or she grows steadily 
better—is certainly true of Jeannette Vreeland. She sings 
better than she did a year ago, and much better than she 
did two years ago. And she is still so young that unlimited 
possibilities would seem to be opening before her.” 

The next evening Miss Vreeland sang with the orchestra 
in Minneapolis and received similar commendatory criticisms 
in the Minneapolis Star, in which the following appeared : 
“Jeannette Vreeland displayed a soprano voice of great 
warmth and brilliance, lovely in its legato passages and clear 
and transparent in its upper reaches.” And in the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune: “Jeannette Vreeland, who is to 
accompany the orchestra on its tour, was given a warm 
welcome. The aria was exceedingly well sung and the Ger- 
nian songs were even better. 

Miss Vreeland is now on tour with the orchestra and her 
success continues in every city in which she appears. 


Mar Draws Large Audience Despite Weather 


“Prophets may be without honor in their own country, 
but the dictum does not apply to singers, at least when they 
combine the charm and musicianship exhibited by Corinne 
Mar in her recital at the Academy last night,” such was 
the comment in the Evening Ledger following Miss Mar’s 
appearance in Philadelphia on April 11. The critic of that 
paper then continued his review in part as follows: “Despite 
the stormy weather, this soprano, formerly a Philadelphian, 
and widely known in this city, attracted an audience that 
was most appreciative of every number on the diversified 
and well-arranged program, repeating the success that has 
marked her European appearance in recent seasons. Miss 
Mar has a lyric voice of good range and appealing quality, 
some of her upper tones being especially clear and colorful, 
while her phrasing and delivery display the artist of assured 
musicianship. While she was very effective in operatic 
arias, she also displayed excellent feeling for folk songs and 
simple ballads, requiring contrasting type of interpretive 
taste.’ 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin critic also was en- 
thusiastic in his praise, among other things stating that 

“Possessing a voice of light texture and pure lyric quality, 
Miss Mar showed excellent taste in the selection of her 
numbers, which demanded of her nothing that she could 
not do easily and well.” This critic concluded his remarks 
with the statement that “In addition to the liberal applause 
which assured Miss Mar of her success, she was presented 
with an elaborate basket of flowers and several bouquets.” 
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Making Money in 
the Piano Business 


One of the best piano men in the country writes 
that he has just finished a four weeks’ trip among 
piano dealers in the Middle West. This manufac- 
turer is one of the old timers. He has had great 
experience in the retailing of pianos, has for years 
been the head of a successful piano manufacturing 
concern, and his observations are worth while. 

There is one sentence in a letter written by him 
to the Musicat Courter that tells a whole story of 
the piano dealer and the radio, with a tinge of reflec- 
tion as to the phonograph. Piano men in all sections 
have been discussing the radio and the phonograph 
as a deterrent to the demand for pianos. This Mid- 
dle West manufacturer has long contended that 
whatever interference existed as to this lay in the 
work of the dealer and his salesmen; his argument 
being that the radio and the phonograph held too 
much of the attention of those who should confine 
their work strictly to the piano, leaving the selling 
of the radio and the phonograph to people employed 
for that purpose. 

There is much to this argument, given after a four 
weeks trip by one who covered much territory, and 
with keen observance. He reports that he had a 
good trip in his selling of pianos, and returned to 
his factory feeling that the dealers had awakened to 
the fact that the radio and the phonograph should 
cover distinctive efforts. The piano should be the 
basis of the music business and should be maintained 
as such, with the radio and the phonograph as side 
lines, conducted along lines of selling that will pro- 
duce profits and help in the selling of pianos. 

The question of service is the paramount problem 
to solve in the handling of the reproducing instru- 
ments; investigations that have been made by this 
paper prove it to be the case. No dealer who will 
give tunings free can expect his tuning department 
to present a profit. Yet there are many dealers who 
will advertise free tunings, and when tunings are 
charged will not spend any effort in the collection 
of the small amounts. Yet each tuning that has been 
charged represents just so much overhead and creates 
a loss if not collected. 

The same applies to the radio or the phonograph. 
The radio is an instrument of much cost when no 
service charges are made, and remains a loss if 
charges for service are not collected. The exclusive 
radio people are learning that losses charged against 
the radio are not to be laid to radio itself. They 
must be accepted by the dealer as his own lack of 
business ability. Service of this kind represents 
time that costs just as much as does the instruments 
themselves in percentages. If a free service be car- 
ried on there are many trips made that cost so much 
time, and this means cash outlay, for the time of any 
one on the pay roll costs just so much cash per hour. 

When the carrying charge was first proposed piano 
men said people would not pay such a charge. It 
presents today one of the finest methods yet devised 
to carry instalment sales. It enables the doing of 
a volume of business never done before, and the old 
interest bugaboo is a thing of the past. The pur- 
chaser can figure the carrying charge intelligently. 
The interest charge is a thing that frightens the 
buyer. 

The sole protection as to the radio-phonograph vs. 
the piano is care in selling; keeping the radio and 
the phonograph and other musical instruments sep- 
arate; force in collecting service charges; and pro- 
tecting the owners of such musical instruments by 
employing only men who can give relief to com- 
plaints just as the tuners protects the piano. 

The piano has met many competitions in the past, 
and today it is again rising to the demands. If only 
the dealers will protect the piano by constant en- 
deavor in the selling, allowing the other departments 
in the music store to stand upon their own bases, 
keeping overhead down in each department, then will 
the piano business keep on advancing, will again 
become healthy and profit-making, and prevent the 
seemingly easy selling of other instruments that have 
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attracted attention. Then will the piano man again 
be proud to be selling the fundamental music in- 
strument, and placing its competition in the proper 
scale of demand by the people. 
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Wareroom Recitals 


The Muehlhauser Bros. Piano Co., in Cleveland, 
recently staged a wareroom recital to which the pub- 
lic was admitted free of charge. The artists on the 
program were piano pupils of Dora Flick Flood and 
Van Kirk Bender, baritone, and Leo Boyland, tenor. 
The affair was well attended, and no attempt was 
made by the Muehlhauser Bros. to sell pianos, the 
whole affair being arranged for the purpose of creat- 
ing good will for the establishment. There was a 
time in the piano business when wareroom recitals 
were in common use. In most institutions, they were 
gradually supplanted by other methods of securing 
publicity so that, for the most part, the wareroom 
recital has passed into the discard. » There were two 
reasons for this, the first being that they were diffi- 
cult to arrange, and the second that the immediate 
results were hard to trace. However, both of these 
charges can be easily dismissed with the statement 
that any form of indirect publicity fails of immediate 
traceable results. The experience of Muehlhauser 
Bros. and of other aggressive piano men in various 
parts of the country, indicates that a return to the 
old methods of building friends for the piano store 
would be desirable. The complexities of modern 
business are such that no merchant worthy of the 
name can concentrate on thinking of his immediate 
future. The real merchant of today is living upon 
the work that he did months ago, which has taken 
that time to mature and bring its appointed harvest 
in the form of piano sales. 
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Looking Ahead! 


A. G. Gulbransen, president of the Gulbransen 
Company, Chicago, has gone on record as advising 
immediate preparation for musical features for the 
World’s Fair observance to be held in Chicago in 
1933. Mr. Gulbransen makes the following sugges- 
tion: 

“Programs could be arranged featuring the music 
of each nation and introducing such organizations as 
bands, choruses and orchestras. Chicago, by reason 
of its Civic Opera, its Symphony Orchestra, its 
Apollo Club and its many music colleges, conserva- 
tories and studios, is today one of the greatest music 
centers of the world and such a festival would go far 
toward the enhancement of its prestige.” 

The Chicago Herald-Examiner, which printed Mr. 
Gulbransen’s communication with the statement that 
there is a wealth of native American musical re- 
sources which can be presented on this occasion. It 
points out that the national high school orchestra and 
choruses are perhaps better organized and in a higher 
state of development than those of any European 
nation, and the extensive facilities for training young 
artists in America can be demonstrated. The Ameri- 
can operatic organization also has some wonderful 
opportunities to demonstrate musical progress in 
America. Other possibilities lie in the great sym- 
phonic bodies and in the various amateur choral 
bodies, such as the Paulist Choir of Chicago and 
New York, and St. Olaf’s, of Northfield, Minnesota. 
As the Chicago paper tersely puts it, “Mr. Gulbran- 
sen and his colleagues would resent, and justly, a 
suggestion that European pianos and organs are bet- 
ter than the American products. Similarly, the 
American musician and pedagogue resents the impli- 
cation constantly repeated that we are, per se, 


inferior to Europe.” 
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Tradition 


Europeans generally are fond of pointing to the 
fact that America is a land essentially without tradi- 
tions. However, for a country that has existed as 
a nation for barely over 150 years, we are doing 
pretty well. The piano business has existed in this 
country for about two-thirds of that time, the first 
American pianos having been made about 100 years 
ago. It is interesting to note that that piano is still 


being made in this country. As a matter of fact, a 
casual glance at some of the important piano manu- 
facturing concerns of today shows that there are a 
number of piano names that have endured for over 
fifty years, ranging upward over that figure to 100 
years. It is true that the early beginnings of piano 
making in America had a strong European flavor, 
but what industry in America can escape a similar 
charge? However, the industry has developed logic- 
ally and consistently, from those early beginnings, 
and these advances were made possible by American 
ingenuity and American business foresight. The fol- 
lowing list gives some of those piano names of over 
fifty years standing: Aeolian, Baldwin, Behning, 
Brambach, A. B. Chase, Chickering, Davenport- 
Treacy, Decker & Son, Emerson, J. & C. Fischer, 
Jesse French & Sons, Haines Bros., Hardman, 
Hazelton, James & Holmstrom, W. W. Kimball, 
Knabe, Krakauer, Kranich & Bach, Kroeger, Kurtz- 
man, Lauter, Lindeman & Sons, Lyon & Healy, 
Marshall & Wendell, Mason & Hamlin, Mathushek, 
Mehlin, Packard, Radle, Schulz, Sohmer, Starr, 
Steger, Steinert, Steinway, Stieff, Story & Clark, 
Straube, Vose, Weaver, Weber, Welte, Wing & 
Son, Wurlitzer. If this does not stand as a tradition, 
it seems at least the foundation for a very excellent 
one, that being an enduring reputation for excellent 
piano craftsmanship. 
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The American Representatives 

The following names represent a complete list, 
to date, of dealers who have been appointed sole 
agents for the American Piano Company handling 
the Ampico, Mason & Hamlin, Knabe, and Chick- 
ering: 


Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, Cal 

Denver Music Co., Denver, Colo. 

Gellup & Alfred, Hartford, Conn. 

Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Philip Werlein, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 

J. S. Reed Piano Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Marcellus Roper Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Parsill-Nederman Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Martin Bros, Piano Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Lehman Piano Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

E. J. Walt, Lincoln, Neb. 

A. Hospe Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Goold Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Clark Music Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. W. Greene Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Lechner & Schoenberger Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Outlet Co., Providence, R. I. 

Claude P. Street Piano Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Will A. Watkin Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Walthall Music Co., San Antonio, Texas 

Kesselman-O’Driscoll Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hollenberg Music Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 

Robelen Piano Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Davidson Bros., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Cressey & Allen, Portland, Me. 

Miles Music Co., Duluth, Minn. 

McClure & Dorwaldt Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

H. S. Barney Co., Schenectady, N. Y 

Kempf Bros., Utica, N. Y. 

Andrews Music Store, Charlotte, N. C. 

Maynard Music Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

Maynard Music Company, Salisbury, N. C. 

Geo. P. Gross, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. E. Ahlers, Dayton, Ohio. 

H. D. Munson Sens Music Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

Aschbach Music House, Allentown, Pa. 

J. H. Troup Music House, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mrs. E. Reinhart’s Sons Co., Hazelton, Pa 

J. H. Troup Music House, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hangen’s Music House, Reading, Pa. 

Thomas Music House, Scranton, Pa. 

G. N. Snyder Music House, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
C. C. Miller, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dunham Music House, Asheville, N. C. 

Mance Bros., New Haven, Conn. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Frederickson-Kroh Company, Oklahoma City, Okla 

Edwards Piano Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Otto B. Heaton Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

J. B. White & Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Wurzburg Dry Goods Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

M. L. Price Music Company, Tampa, Fla. 

Thearle Music Co., San Diego, Cal. 

Jones Piano Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. O. Adams Music Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Thos. Goggan Bro., Inc., Houston, Tex. 

Redewill Music Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Winter Piano Co., Erie, Pa. 

Platt Music Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

The M. O’Neil Company, Akron, O. 

E. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Christena-Teague Piano Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Glen Bros.—Roberts Piano Co., Salt Lake City, U. 
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in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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Helping the Small 
Town Piano Dealer 


National advertisers sometimes wonder why they 
do not seem to get results from a given series of 
advertisements, appearing at scientifically calculated 
intervals in magazines of national repute and circula- 
tion. Eventually the blame is placed on the copy. 

This is not to be taken as propaganda against na- 
tional advertising. Any kind of promotional litera- 
ture, wherever appearing, is of value. However, 
there is no question as to the over-emphasis which is 
placed upon the appearing of an advertisement in 
one of the bulky magazines which enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being the costliest advertising mediums in the 
United States. The advertisement might be one of 
two or three hundred, each bidding for attention. 
It may or may not be bolstered up by its proximity 
to reading material of pertinent interest. It is a 
part of the magazine, and that is taken as sufficient. 

The deficiencies of an advertising program of this 
sort becomes glaringly apparent, as soon as attention 
is directed to the smaller centers, those out of the 
“big city” class. Here the work of advertising is 
directly up to the small town dealer. There is little 
or no conscious effort to tie up with the great mass 
of potential prospects living outside the metropolitan 
selling areas. Perhaps two dozen cities can be 
named which, with their attendant spheres of influ- 
ence, guide the advertising energies of the manufac- 
turer. 

The program is incomplete. Natura!ly the bulk of 
the advertising of a general promotional nature ought 
to be concentrated in the more thickly populated dis- 
tricts. However, this should not be carried to the 
point of excluding all those who happen to live out- 
side of these districts. 

The country press is an important factor in Ameri- 
can life. This is a fact that politicians have learned 
through bitter experience. The country editor may 
be addicted to “hick journalism,” although even this 
is a charge largely without foundation, but there 


is no question as to the care with which these local . 


papers are read by their subscribers. Home news is 
always of interest. Advertising that appears in the 
home paper always holds a more intimate appeal. 

Some of the largest industries in the country have 
realized this fact, notably the oil, automobile, tobacco, 
and household equipment industries. Each year sees 
a successively larger slice of the advertising appro- 
priation scattered among small town sheets that 
average less than 3,000 circulation each. Other in- 
dustries, however, have been lamentably slow in 
ascribing to the small town newspaper its proper 
place in their advertising programs. 

There are in this country today something over 
7,000 country newspapers, which reach over 10,- 
000,000 families. This figure takes into account both 
weeklies and dailies, the former group outweighing 
the latter by a tremendous proportion. The weekly 
newspaper, devoted to local interests, probably rep- 
resents the most carefully read class of publications 
printed anywhere. Certainly the country weekly 
is read with far more care and attention than the 
average city daily. These papers are not being 
crowded out of the picture from the news angle. 
Rather they are growing up with the advance of 
newspaper printing. News reporting syndicates 
make available in tabloid form the latest reports on 
current events. 

The country newspapers have failed to find a 
champion. They have no “advertising story” to pre- 
sent to the national advertising agencies. They do 
not go in for market analysis. This is not because 
the potential markets do not exist, but because the 
small town editors fail to appreciate the effect that 
a group of figures, representing the various sales 
possibilities in the districts it covers, presents. Cir- 
culation statements are not always available. Yet 
these very papers are exerting a great, if uncon- 
scious, influence upon millions of American families. 
It is time that greater attention was paid to the small 
town dealer, and his very real problem of reaching 
the many American homes outside the immediate 
range of influence of the large cities. It is a con- 
structive work, and, even more important, it is a 
work that will pay dividends almost immediately. 
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Louis Sterling Gives Dinner 


A dinner was tendered recently at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, to his American staff by Louis 


Sterling, Chairman of the Board of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, Ltd., the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, Inc., and the Okeh Phonograph 
Corporation, a few days before his sailing for the 
British. Isles and the Continent. 

Among the guests were H. C. Cox, President of 
the Columbia Phonograph Company; Frank Dorian, 
one of the best known figures in the phonograph 
industry since its earliest days; F. J. Ames, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the American company; W. C. 
Fuhri, vice-president and general sales manager; 
R. H. Barker, assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, and Otto Heineman, president of the Okeh 
Phonograph Corporation. 

Other guests included the heads of the various 
departments, such as the recording, research, legal, 
sales, advertising, foreign, cabinet, and export, as 
well as Raymond Gloetzner, manager of the factory 
at Bridgeport, and a number of men working with 
him. E. W. Guttenberger, manager of the New 
York branch, and members of the Okeh Phonograph 
Corporation staff, were also present. 


Exhibit of AudioGraphic Music 

The Aeolian Company made a splendid display of 
AudioGraphic Music at the United Parents Exposi- 
tion, held at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
during the week of April 22. The exposition was 
sponsored by the United Parents Association of the 
New York City Schools. Its purpose was to give a 
conception of what the city schools are doing for 
the children in the way of instruction, especially in 
manual training, domestic arts, and home economics. 
The Aeolian instruments were the official pianos of 
the exhibition, and AudioGraphic Music was made 
the central feature of the display on the main floor. 
A special feature was an intimate salon, seating 
about 100 people, in which Mrs. Kate Tift-Jones, 
and Robert Armbruster, pianist, gave a series of 
presentations of AudioGraphic Music, with the 
Steinway Duo-Art. Another Aeolian exhibit was 
the Visuola, sponsored by the Aeolian Hall School 
of Music Research. Demonstrations of this method 
of piano teaching were held throughout each day. 
Besides these displays, Aeolian pianos were used in 
other exhibits throughout the building. The Duo- 
Art was in use in the gymnasium in the Better Home 
Exhibit, and the home demonstration of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Travelers to Meet June 3 

The twenty-third annual dinner meeting of the 
National Piano Travelers’ Association will be held 
on Monday evening, June 3, at 6:30 p. m., at the 
National Republican Club, New York. A worthy 
evening of entertainment has been prepared by the 
entertainment committee, which consists of Jack 
Bliss, Albert Behning and Gordon Laughead. About 
250 travelers were expected to be present. Only 
men who have actually wholesaled pianos, music rolls 
or player piano actions are eligible for membership. 
Past presidents of the National Music Merchants’ 
Association are the only retail men who are invited 
to the meeting. They come as honorary members. 
In the ranks of the association are many of the 
highest executives in the piano industry. The pres- 
ent officers of the organization are: Gordon Laug- 
head, president; A. 8. Furlong, first vice-president ; 
R. E. Briggs, second vice-president; H. D. Hewitt, 
third vice-president; Jack H. Bliss, treasurer; and 
Albert Behning, secretary. 
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72 at Gulbransen Dinner 


Seventy-two guests were present at the Golden Jubilee 
Dinner given to A. G. Gulbransen, president of the Gulbran- 
sen Company. Edward B. Healy, secretary of the company, 
was toastmaster of the evening. Addresses were made by 
John S. Gorman, vice-president and sales manager of the 
company; A. H. Boettcher, director; C. H. Wood, president 
of the W ‘ood & Brooks Company, of Buffalo; Arnot Traut- 
better, of A. Wagner y Levien, Sucs., Mexico City; A. H. 
Smith, president of the Mason & Kedzie State Bank, in 
Chicago; J. H. Wibly; and Werner B. Thayer, of the 
Thayer Action Company, of Rockford, Illinois; W. E. Guy- 
lee, vice-president of The Cable Company; John C. Wick- 
ham, president of the Wickham Piano Plate Company; and 
others. 


E. T. Daab with Pearson Piano Co. 


Edgar T. Daab has been appointed manager of the Pearson 
Piano Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Daab for many years 
was connected with the Wulschner Piano Company, and was 
once manager of the Indianapolis Steinway store. 
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2000 Cities Celebrate 
National Music Week 


National Music Week is being celebrated as this 
paper goes to press. It is, of course, too early to 
give any detailed account of the celebrations which 
took place in many communities throughout the 
country. The preliminary reports indicate that the 
1928 observance far outshone any of the four pre- 
ceding events. Approximately, 2,000 cities, towns, 
and communities participated in the celebration, with 
many state, civic and musical organizations cooper- 
ating with the national committee. Public interest 
was high in this last observance. A number of states, 
including Arkansas, Arizona, Kentucky, South Caro- 
lina, Wyoming, Texas, Rhode Island, and Kansas, 
issued music week proclamations. 

Various departments of state governments have 
taken an active hand in the campaign. For exam- 
ple, the state supervisors of public school music in 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky and Maryland have urged 
their schools to participate through the use of the in- 
formative material to be obtained from the National 
Music Week Committee. A similar notice regarding 
Music Week was sent out by several state commis- 
sioners of education. In addition the official school 
journals of several states including Montana, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Alabama and Arkansas, ran articles 
to the same effect. Other statewide promotion in- 
cluded that by the State Extension Directors operat- 
ing under the department of agriculture and in con- 
junction with the state colleges. 

Much credit for the state-wide promotion of Music 
Week also goes to such organizations as the state 
Federations of Women’s Clubs and Federations of 
Music Clubs, the state Parent-Teacher Associations 
and the D. A. R. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs greatly 
increased its influence in this regard by appointing 
for the first time, at its last Biennial, a National 
Chairman on Music Week, Mrs. Clarence B. Bol- 
mer, of New Haven, Conn. Through her co-opera- 
tion the number of state Music Week chairmen for 
the latter was increased to 21. These prosecuted 
a vigorous campaign. In the other states a state 
president or some other officer handled the work. 
Among the state Federations of Women’s Clubs the 
various state music chairmen carried on vigorously 
under the leadership of the National Chairman on 
Music, Mrs. Eugene R. Lawson, of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. A similar campaign in the field of the schools 
and the home was advanced by the Parent-Teacher 
Associations through their state music chairmen and 
under the leadership of their National Chairman on 
Music, Mrs. Margaret Wheeler Ross, of Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

For the first time, the D. A. R. in a number of 
states appointed a chairman on music and those 
chairmen, upon the recommendation of the President 
General, Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, urged all the local 
Chapters to observe Music Week by featuring 
American music. Another patriotic organization 
falling in line with this feature is the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps of the G. A. R., which made the same 
recommendations through its official organ, “General 
Orders.” 

Rural Music Week participation was stimulated 
by such national organizations as the National 
Grange and American Country Life Association, 
which ran articles on the subject in their official 
organs, and the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which published more than a column about Music 
Week in its Information Service which goes to read- 
ers in 1800 counties, and in its Bureau Farmer, 
which reaches 400,000 farm families. As a result 
of these articles many rural groups are carrying out 
the idea of “Home Night in National Music Week,” 
as suggested in the Committee’s pamphlet of that 
title. Certain U. S. Government publications also 
carried news about this plan—such as the Official 
Record of the Department of Agriculture. 

A featuring of American music in the churches 
and an improvement of congregational singing by 
enlarging the hymn repertoire were brought about 
through the instrumentality not only of the religious 
press, which published articles on the subject, but 
of the various councils of churches. The National 
Council of Churches ran a Music Week article in 
its Bulletin, and several of the local councils did the 
same in their official organs. Much of the material 
for this part of the campaign was provided through 


the co-operation of H. 
University. 

Helpful co-operation with regard to the movie 
theaters was given by the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America. That organization first 
made inquiry among all of the local Music Week 
committees as to what would be most helpful in the 
way of co-operation with Music Week on the part of 
the local exhibitors. The results of that inquiry 
were embodied in an article of suggestions, which 
was sent by that organization to all of the periodicals 
in the motion picture field. 

These various forms of national promotion were 
made possible despite the limited resources of the 
National Committee by the active co-operation of the 
national organizations whose presidents make up that 
committee. Such co-operating agencies include the 
men’s service clubs such as the Lions, Kiwanis, and 
Rotary ; the organizations working with young peo- 
ple, such as the Y. ¥.. Wi Co A., (Gil 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts; the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America; the 
National Council of Jewish Women, which planned 
programs of traditional church music, and the Na- 
tional Education Association and Music Supervisors 
National Conference, which reached the public 
schools in general. 

The radio broadcasting interests co-operated splen- 
didly with the many musical events which were fea- 
tured during the week. In fact, it may be stated, 
no single week has ever supplied such splendid musi- 
cal features via the radio. 


Augustine Smith of Boston 


— 


Convention Time 

Convention time is with us again. The New York 
State dealers had their meetings last week, the Penn- 
sylvania Music Merchants’ Association met. this 
week, and the national meetings are only a few weeks 
away. It is to be hoped that these state meetings 
will not operate to keep piano men away from the 
national affair, especially this year, which promises 
some entertaining and instructive business sessions. 
Every one who can should be present. Now is the 
time that a real unity should be achieved, so that the 
allied music industries can present a united front 
against the competition of other lines. Inter-indus- 
trial competition is a fact, not a theory. The piano 
business cannot afford to waste its strength in petty 
antagonisms between its members. Constructive 
measures must be adopted if the piano is to retain 
its place in the industrial world. At the convention 
ways and means will be pointed out to show every 
one in the industry what can be done to help. New 
sales ideas will be advanced. A complete picture of 
conditions in the business world, affecting the piano 
industry, will be drawn, in talks by men from out- 
side lines, each a specialist and an outstanding figure 
in his field. ‘Properly approached, the public will 
buy musical instruments.” Come to the convention 
and find out how. 


° 


Announce Welte Organ Personnel 


W. E. Fletcher, president of the Welte-Mignon Corpora- 
tion, has announced the appointment of George J. Bohen as 
general sales manager of the organ division of that com- 
pany. M. E. Roy Burnham will continue as director of the 
resident organ division. The other appointments in the 
organization are as follows: Albert E. Wittham, Robert O. 
Whitlegg, in charge of voicing, and Henry Burkhard, in 
charge of recording. All of these men have been with the 
Welte organization for many years. Mr. Bohen will make 
his headquarters at the Welte Studios, 655 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. He has had considerable experience in the 
organ field, having been connected with the Aeolian-Votey 
Co., and the Pacific Coast Division of the W. W. Kimball 
Company. 


Weisenberger Enlarges 
Piano Department 
The Weisenberger Company, the largest department store 
in Barberton, Ohio, has moved into its new building, where 
it will open a complete music department. A complete stock 
of pianos, phonographs, and radios will be carried. 


Baldwin Studios in Washington 


The Baldwin Studios have _ opened at 1010 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., by W. M. Poole. Mrs. Lottie 
B. Hanson has been appointed manager. The opening was 
signalized by a gathering at which many prominet figures 
in the piano trade were in attendance. 


New Building ‘for Yahrling- Rayner 
three-story building has 
at 306 West Federal Street, 
The new store is located in the down- 
town retail district, and is up-to-date and modern in every 
respect. 


A new been opened by the 
Yahrling-Rayner Music Co., 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box ! 253, Nassau, Rens, Co. 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


manufactured by the 








ACTIONS 





A. C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers of 
the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value for the 
money. Castleton, N. 





BILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the twentieth 
century piano action, manufactured by the A. C. Cheney 
Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.- 


-Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens, 


Co., New York. 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





A. C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for five 
years. Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 








BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., 
Bass Strings, which speak for 
leading houses for upward of 
Avenue, New York 


manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
themselves. Used by the 
sixty years. 386-388 Second 








CAPSTAN SCREWS 





G. W. MOORE, manufacturer of 
screws used by the piano trade, 
Boston, Mass. 


most of the 
44 Farnsworth 


capstan 
Street, 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 








FELTS 





PHILIP W. OETTING & SON, INC., sole agents for 
Weickert Hammer and Damper Felts. Fine Action Bushing 
Cloths, etc., 213 East 19th Street, New York 








PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. 
Wis. 


Manufacturers 
Racine, 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 








SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, 


10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Brushes, Sheilacs, Cheese 
Polishing Oils, 








MACHINERY 





Winchendon, Mass. 
variety mould- 
Mor- 


WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, 
ers. “Motor Driven Saw Bench’’ and “Horizontal Bit 
tiser.”” 








MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for &8 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


specialize in 
trade and 








PIANO HAMMERS 





SCHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of the 
famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Business estab- 
lished 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made.of the finest 
domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making -establishment 
in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano. Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience 
213 East 19th St., New York. 
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The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER - PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 
M. SCHULZ CO. 

Est. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 

















Philip W. Oetting & Son, Inc. 


213 East 19th Street, New York 


Sole Agents for 


WEICKERT 


Hammer and Damper Felts 





Grand and Upright Ham- 
mers Made of Weickert Felt 








Fine Action Bushing Cloths, etc. 


























Haddorff 


A Complete Line of Pianos 
Under One Name 





From a ¥ 9” Upright to a 
Concert Grand 





Haddorff Piano Company 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 




















A.C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 


A. C. Cheney Piano Action 
A. C. Cheney Player Piano 
Billings Angle Rail Piano Action 





The complete Piano and Player line of 
Actions 





Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 








Felt, Workmanship and Ex- 
perience are combined in the 


DAVID Hf, ScuMuDT 
HAMMER 


The Best Hammer Made 


ESTABLISHED 1856 





DAVID H. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 
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Hauling Up the 
Summer Sales Slump 


Spring, says the calendar, is definitely here. All 
the signs are present: opera singers are sailing for 
Europe, overcoats are being packed away with moth 
balls in their pockets, Babe Ruth is ‘busting ’em” in 
old-time form, everyone has a nice fresh cold, Na- 
tional Music Week is with us, and the annual con- 
ventions are less than a month away. 

Not so many years ago, at this time of the year 
every self-respecting piano man was busy planning 
his summer vacation. Summer time is vacation 
time! Everyone who could, went somewhere, any- 
where away from where he was. The poor unfor- 
tunates who had to stay on the job, did their best to 
make their lot endurable by doing as little as pos- 
sible. In the fall there was much grave shaking of 
heads over a summer in which piano sales were few 
and far between. It was generally resolved that 
next summer but what’s the use. 

For many years the superstition that pianos could 
not be sold during the summer months endured. With 
many this belief amounted almost to a mania. Noth- 
ing could be done about it until some bright dealers 
and salesmen began to make themselves unpopular 
by actually selling pianos even in July and August. 
lhe days of peace were over. 

The changing seasons have brought about a change 
in the psychology of piano selling. The wise piano 
executive of today is planning his summer campaign 
right now. The tendency to lie down and play dead 
through the summer months is becoming less and less 
in evidence. 

There is no easy road to success in the piano busi- 
ness, and a special sale will not make up for months 
of inactivity on the part of the sales force. Scien- 
tific planning is the keynote of modern industrialism, 
and the successful entities in the piano business are 
falling into line. There is no other way out. It is 
not an easy task during the pleasant days of spring 
to concentrate upon a problem which is still a few 
months off. The appeal of the outdoors is almost 
irresistible, and outdoor activities can very easily cut 
very seriously into the hours that should be devoted 
to methodical scheduling of advertisements, direct 
mailings, house to house canvassing, store windows, 
and the other methods which are to be used in bring- 
ing the summer sales records to a respectable quota. 

Pianos can be sold in summer time. There are, to 
be sure, difficulties peculiar to the season, and there 
is a greater expenditure of energy, a greater strain 
on patience, a greater difficulty in tracking the elu- 
sive prospect to his lair. Prospective piano buyers 
are just as human as piano sales managers and piano 
salesmen. They, too, look upon summer time as play 
time. Vacations have an annoying way of prevent- 
ing the logical consummation of a sale upon which 
the salesman has expended eons of time and oodles 
of energy. 

There are many piano sales managers who have 
special plans which have been devised to meet this 
situation, each one zealously guards his idea (which 
is a bit peculiar, in view of the fact that many of 
the plans are practically the same, except for the 
working out of small details). 

There is another word of hope for the piano dealer 
who has been up to date enough to convert his store 
into a complete music store, handling small instru- 
ments and radios in addition to his piano lines. The 
small portable phonographs and radio hold distinct 
summer possibilities. They are light enough to 
enable their ready transportation even on extended 
automobile trips, and propaganda for these instru- 
ments can be tied up very easily with the great out of 
door movement which starts almost with the coming 
of spring. 

Selling pianos in summer represents a difficult 
prospect, but one not impossible of solution. One 
recalls to mind at this point what a certain general 
of Civil War fame said concerning military maneu- 
vers. If memory serves aright, it was “Battles is 
most ginerally won by the side that gets thar firstest, 
and has the mostest men.” The application of this 
to the piano business may be a bit vague, but cer- 
tainly the piano salesman who is first on the field 
has a decided advantage over his competitors, and 
certainly the salesman who shows the greatest per- 
severance, perspicacity, and patience, “most giner- 
ally wins.” 

Certainly, if the piano sales curve for the summer 
of 1928 is to show a minimum depression, if not a 


decided upward tendency, the real work for bringing 
this result about must be done now. 


——<o-—- 
Presenting the Lunar Moth, 
a Hardman Modernique Grand 


The Modernique group of pianos, designed for 
Hardman, Peck & Co. by three of the leaders in 
the modernistic art moveent, has attracted consider- 
able attention since the instruments were first placed 
on public display. The window of the Hardman 
warerooms on Fifth avenue seems always to draw 
a crowd of interested spectators. The metropolitan 
newspapers have vied with each other in giving 
prominence to the various models. 

Four of these new instruments were illustrated in 
a previous article appearing in the Musicat Covu- 


Frederick Bradley photo 
Lunar Moth 
A small Hardman Modernique Grand designed by Edward 
Steichen. 


RIER. There appears with this story an illustration 
of a fifth piano belonging to this group, the dainty 
Lunar Moth, Modernique small grand designed by 
Edward J. Steichen. The essential structural 
strength of this design has been cleverly concealed 
by an unusual use of mirrors, in the legs and above 
the keyboard. 

The mirrors, incidentally, according to the de- 
signer, are supposed to represent moonlight, reflect- 
ing the gentler, softer moods of music. The decora- 
tive possibilities of this instrument are apparently 
limitless. It should appeal strongly to the feminine 
buyer. 


ae ess * ee 
Columbia to Record Paris Opera 
The Columbia Phonograph Company has announced that 
it has secured the exclusive recording rights for the famous 
Paris Opera, its artists, chorus and orchestra. The agree- 
ment is to run for five years. The Paris Opera was founded 
in 1669 and has operated continuously since that time. It 
is partly supported by a national subsidy. The leading art- 
ists at the Paris Opera, or to give it its official title, Aca- 
demie National de la Musique, are Mesdames Beaujon, Mc- 
Cormick and Ferrer, and Messrs. Journet, Dufranne and 
Maguenat. The conductors are Gaubert, Grovlez and Bus- 
ser. Jacques Rouche is the director. Recording of the per- 
formances at this famous institution will be started with 
Pelleas and Melisande. 


Surprise Party for Henry Gerson 


Henry Gerson, general manager of Carl Fischer & Co., 
was recently tendered a surprise party on the occasion of 
his fortieth anniversary with that firm. Mr. Gerson for 
many years has been a prominent figure in the music mer- 
chandise world, and is known throughout the trade as a 
man of forceful and pleasing personality. 


Portland Partnership Dissolved 


The Seiberling-Lucas Music Company, Portland, Oregon, 
which has conducted a wholesale and a retail business in 
that city for the past seventeen years, has been dissolved. 
Mr. Lucas will take over the retail business while the whole- 
sale business will be continued by Mr. Seiberling. 


B. L. Barnhouse with Thos. Goggan 

B. L. Barnhouse has returned to the Thos. Goggan & 
Bros., of Waco, Texas, as manager of the piano department 
after an absence of three years. 
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What’s in a Name? 


A true piano 1s always an original, 
creative piece of work and 1s 
properly known and rated by the 
name of its creator. 


A fine piano, just as much as a 
fine painting or piece of sculpture, 
requires for its sanction and for 
its guarantee of genuineness the 
signature of the artist who con- 
ceived and fashioned it. 


But few piano names today 
have any such significance. 
HADDORFFE 1s one of the few. 


Alert dealers will be quick to see 
the importance of such a real 
name value in the piano which 
they choose for leader. 


Haddorff Piano Company 
Rockford Illinois 
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New York State Dealers Elect 
E. R. Weeks, of Syracuse, President 


The second annual meeting of the New York 
State Music Association was held in Syracuse. New 
York, on March 1 and 2. E. R. Weeks, of Bing- 
hamton, was elected president. The other officers 
elected were, first vice-president, J. J. Glynn, New 
York City; second vice-president, B. E. Neal, Buf- 
falo; secretary, Kenneth Marks, of Elmira; treas- 
urer, F. W. Bush, Penn Yan. The following direc- 
tors were elected for three years: M. J. Slason, of 
Malone; F. H. Scudder, of Albany; and Harry N. 
Leiter, of Syracuse. Sidney H. Morecroft, the re- 
tiring president, was elected honorary president of 
the organization 

[he meetings were well attended, about 100 deal- 
ers from all parts of the state having registered. 
luesday morning, May 1, being given over: to de- 
registration, the convention officially opened 
with a get-together luncheon, with Sidney H. More- 
croft acting as Herbert W. Osborne, 
comptroller of Syracuse, representing Mayor Hanna, 
welcomed the convention in the name of the city. 
EK. R. Weeks responded for the association. 

\t the afternoon session Delbert L. Loomis, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association of Music 
Merchants, spoke on national association matters. 
\ir. Loomis told in considerable detail of the work 
being done to attempt the removal of the double 
taxation feature from the treasury tax regulations 
in regard to reporting income on instalment sales. 
He stated that his organization had not given up 
hope that a change could be effected, and urged every 
one present to write to his Senator urging a repeal of 
the retroactive clause 
Mr. Loomis laid considerable stress on the work 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
usic, both in the production of promotional litera- 
ture, and in the recent compilation of the manual, 
(juide for Conducting Piano Classes in the Schools, 
which was adopted by the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference recently in Chicago. The meet- 
ing, incidentally, at which the manual was drawn up 

is made possible only through the assistance of 
the National Association of Music Merchants, which 


inanced the expenses of the committee. He stated 


tails of 


toastmaster. 


\f 
Vi 


i 

that the National Association a few weeks ago had 
buted $1.000 for the special purpose of assist- 

ing in carrying forward National Music Week activi- 

ties of the National Bureau for the Advancement of 


conti 


Music. Mr. Loomis also outlined briefly the plans 
which have been made for the coming national con- 
vention in June 
The report of Secretary Glenn F. Chesbro showed 
1 membership of seventy-six. This is a remarkable 
as last year the organization con- 
sisted of thirty active and eleven associate members. 
Just before the meeting ended the following resolu- 
passed urging all members to attend the 
conventions : 
New York State Music 
. | 


rd with the 


gain, inasmuch 


tion was 


national 


Merchants Associa- 
splendid efforts which are 
coming National Conventions of all 
industries the most interesting, the 
in the long and notable history 


make the 
the musk 
and constructive 
tion gatherings, and 
the New York State Music Merchants Associa 
s that every music merchant should avail himself 
<traordinary opportunity which will be afforded to 
merchandising ideas and to acquire the valuable 
hich comes from the closer contact with his 
has been a time in the history of the 
trade when cooperation between the merchants 
so vitally needed as at present, and 
at convention headquarters most 
instruments of all kinds, there 


there never 

iryv and 

will be 

of musical 

that the New York State Music Merchants 

ion assembled places itself on record as urging upon 

mbers the importance of attending the conventions at 

tel Ce in New York next June, during the 
ning with the fourth, and let it be further 

that this Association respectfully urges. every 

local association and every State Commissioner 

there are no chartered State associations to 

orts forward in arousing interest in this notable 

further 


mmodore 


RESOLVI 
State and 

States where 
put its best eff 

nclave, and be it 

Resotvep, that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
General Convention chairman with a request that it in turn 
be transmitted to the trade press. 


The annual banquet was held on Tuesday evening, 
May 1, and was featured by talks given by the Rev. 
Hubert S. Woods, of Syracuse, Hermann Irion, 
president of the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 


merce, and C. J. Roberts, president of the National 
Association of Music Merchants. 

The subject of Mr. Irion’s address was Bigger and 
Setter Music Business. He stressed the importance 
of cooperation in meeting the joint problems of the 
trade. There are many problems, Mr. Irion said, 
that are possible of solution only by concerted action. 
He pointed out the musical instrument excise tax, 
the repeal of which was made possible only through 
vigorous association action. He also spoke of two 
legislative matters which are now engaging the atten- 
tion of the music industries, the copyright question 
and the federal regulations on reporting of income 
on instalment sales. Mr. Irion pointed out the im- 
possibility of any general advance unless every ele- 
ment in the trade was working in harmony. 

He concluded his speech by saying “We 
tually only at the threshold of a new era in our in- 
dustry. At no time in the history of our nation has 
music so enthralled our people. From a single sym- 
phony orchestra not much more than a generation 
ago, we have developed into a country of more than 
a dozen of the very finest symphony orchestras. 
Music schools are springing up everywhere in re- 
sponse to an insistent demand for musical educa- 
tion. Can you doubt that we are developing music- 
ally as never before? Can you question the ultimate 
value to yourself as music lovers, and do you con- 
sider the movement worthy of your support? I 
leave the answer to these questions to you.” 

C. J. Roberts made an able address analyzing the 
conditions which now confront the industry. He 
pointed to the fact that unemployment statistics 
showed anywhere from two to five million people out 
of work. To this fact he ascribed the fact that col- 
lections were poor and repossessions far greater than 
they should be under normal conditions. “The year 
1928 will not be a boom year,” said Mr. Roberts, 
“ut the prospects for 1929 are exceptional. How- 
ever,” he continued, ‘music merchants will not be 
able to take advantage of the added sales oppor- 
tunities of 1929 unless they discontinue their ex- 
travagances of the late inflated period, and bring their 
overhead down to a normal basis.” 


are ac- 


Taking up the salesman question Mr. Roberts 
said: Many salesmen who found it very easy indeed 
to sell musical instruments during the inflated period 
have found it is impossible or, at least, have failed, 
to resume their pre-war methods .of securing business 
which involved real work. Managers and sales- 
managers have engaged almost anyone who has ap- 
plied for a job, hoping that through some chance the 
one engaged would turn out to be a salesman. The 
result has been that a great many inefficient sales- 
men have been employed in the business and a great 
many men with no qualifications whatsoever for sell- 
ing musical instruments have been retained. The 
turn-over of employees in the sales department has 
been something frightful. The greatest need of the 
music business—particularly the piano business—at 
this time is a sufficient number of real salesmen. 
They are scarce and those who are efficient and suc- 
cessful should be highly valued and appreciated. 
Managers and sales-managers, or proprietors and 
executive officers acting in this capacity should select 
new sales material with extreme care and give suffi- 
cient time to training and instructing such employees. 

Following Mr. Roberts’ talk, the new officers were 
duly inducted into office. 

The Wednesday meetings were featured by ad- 
dresses by Samuel Weinstein, who discussed the cou- 
dition sales law of New York State and its peculiari- 
ties; James J. Kelly, of the Atwater Kent Manufac- 
turing Company, who spoke on Radio Merchandis- 
ing in the Music Store; Harold L. Butler, dean of 
the College of Fine Arts, of Syracuse University, 
who spoke on Piano Teaching in Classes ; and Corley 
Gibson, president of the Autopiano Company, New 
York, who discussed the present status of the player 
piano. 

Mr. Gibson’s address was of particular interest. 
He stated that the only reason for the falling off of 
player sales was the improper methods of merchan- 
dising. The player piano itself, he said, held just 
as much intrinsic appeal to the music lover who did 
not play the piano. He also said that the player 
piano covered a need which was not filled by the re- 
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producing piano, in that the player piano afforded 
a means for musical expression for the person with- 
out technical musical training. He said that a re- 
turn to the methods which built the player piano to a 
position of eminence in years gone by would again 
be effective in building a fine player business. 


— 


Sonora Executive Predicts 
Good Radio Sales This Summer 


That summer sales of radio receiving sets will far 
outdistance those of any previous season in the 
radio industry is the opinion of A. J. Kendrick, 
Vice-President and Manager of Sales of the Sonora 
Phonograph Company, Inc. 

“Radio broadcasting and receiving have made as- 
tounding advances,” said Mr. Kendrick, “and radio 
listeners have before them the most interesting sea- 
son yet offered by broadcasters. The companies 
operating the chain systems of broadcasting stations 
state that practically all the commercial sponsors will 
keep their entertainment on the air all summer. The 
independent stations promise no let down in the qual- 
ity or quantity of entertainment. In addition to the 
regular sponsored commercial features the National 
Broadcasting Company has made arrangements for 
special broadcast programs for the entire season. 

“Highly perfected sets within the reach of most, 
giving better reception and selectivity than ever be- 
fore make it possible for millions to take advantage 
of the wealth of entertainment offered. ‘The new 
AC sets operate almost anywhere, and with an entire 
lack of effort on the part of the owner. No bat- 
teries, no eliminators, no chargers or other unsightly 
equipment to muss up the house and create service 
problems. Sets with simplicity of operation and 
beauty of design will be the rule. 

“Only 15 per cent. of the population goes away 
for the summer. At no time is there more than 2 
per cent. away from home. ‘The percentage of those 
who do go away where AC current is not available is 
negligible. 

“The aggregate amount of money being spent on 
advertising-entertaining on the air, which is of 
direct benefit to dealers in receiving sets, is tremen- 
dous. Many advertisers are spending from half a 
million to well over a million a year for broadcast- 
ing, with no slacking off in the summer. 

“With the general acceptance of AC sets, the sales 
during the summer should be exceptionally good. 
There is no seasonal difference in the entertainment 
offered, there should be no difference in sales. The 
dealer’s overhead remains the same, the dealer’s in- 
terest in sales, particularly in view of the millions 
spent on broadcasting as a direct aid, should remain 
the same. This summer should be by far the best 
season that the radio industry has yet had for the 
sale of receiving sets. The summer ‘slump’ to be 
experienced will be in direct proportion to the in- 
dividual’s desire to take advantage of the benefits 
offered.” 


——— 


Radio as Furniture 

Hal P. Shearer, general manager of the Splitdorf Radio 
Corporation, recently pointed out the decorative possibilities 
of the new radio cabinet. According to Mr. Shearer, the 
ultimate appeal of radio lies both in the quality of tone pro- 
duction and in the beauty of appearance to the eye. He pre- 
dicts that the radio cabinet will be an important article of 
furnishing in the American home. “The very nature and 
construction of the newest consoles,” said Mr. Shearer, “per- 
mits the embodiment of the most potent means of true re- 
production. The idea of buying a radio receiver in a beau- 
tiful cabinet may now be said to have ‘gone over’ with the 
public.” 


New Masterworks Recording 


The Columbia Phonograph Company has recorded a num- 
ber for its Masterworks Series of symphonic and chamber 
music recordings that should hold special appeal for .Amer- 
ican music lovers. This is Dvorak’s American Quartet, 
based on American tunes, as is the better known New World 
Symphony, by the same master. The American Quartet 
has been recorded by the London String Quartet. Record- 
ings of the New World Symphony, incidentally, are avail- 
able in the Columbia library with Sir Hamilton Harty and 
Halle Orchestra as recording artists. 


R. B. Miller Elected Secretary 


R. B. Miller, who was connected with the Wiley B. Allen 
Company, of San Francisco, for over twenty-four years, has 
been elected secretary of the Music Trades Association of 
Northern California, at the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors of that body. Mr. Miller has been secretary of 
the Wiley B. Allen Company since 1923. 


Receiver Appointed for Mu-Rad 


Bernhard Knollenberg has been appointed receiver by 
Judge Mack for the Mu-Rad Laboratories, Asbury Park, 
N. J. This company recently filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, listing liabilties of about $190,000 against assets 
of about $123,000. 
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In Piano Days of Old 


45) N an issue of the MusicaL Courier of 1888, there is to be found an article 
in | headed “Emerson Piano Company” that takes us back to the days when 
SAL92Z) piano production was small, and in which the Emerson was one of three 


piano industrials that produced over 6,000 pianos per year. 


The article is interest- 


ing in that there is a piece of poetry issued by the old Goggan House, of Texas: 


Emerson Piano Company 


The remarkable prosperity of this company 
continues unabated and there is no end of orders 
for pianos booked. The company have just pur- 
chased a big lot of ground on Harrison ave., cor- 
ner of Waltham st., 175 feet front by 432 feet 
depth, on which they will begin to erect a mam- 
moth piano factory next year. Of course, this 
factory will be one of the most complete and ca- 
pacious institutions of the kind in the land, and 
will provide ample facilities for the constantly 
growing trade of the company. 

From a dealer's letter we take the following 
extracts: 

“The Style 14 I speak of is a mahogany. No. 
46,255, of exquisite tone. I sent to my own 
house.” 

And we might as well append a novelty in 
verse, recently published, the subject of which is 
the Emerson piano. It is now being distributed 
in large quantities and will show what they are 
doing in Texas: 


They Are Coming 


They are coming from the mansions of aristo- 
cratic “swells,” 

Where the merry music maketh delectation for 
the belles; 

They are coming from the houses of the mer- 
chants and the men 

Who are preachers, teachers, scientists ‘and those 
who wield the pen; 

They are coming from the villas, where our bank- 
ers love to dwell, 


From the happy, smiling cottages in dingle and 
in dell, 

From the cities, towns and hamlets and from 
every home and haunt, 

To buy Emerson pianos, which will “fill a long 
felt want.’ 


They are coming, the mechanics, each a man who 
toils and strives, 

They are coming, the wage earners, with their 
children and their wives, 

They are coming, careless cowboys, dapper clerks 
and drummers, too, 

Each one bound to buy an Emerson—no other 
make will do. 

For solid happiness and peace each from its tone 
derives, 

And poetry begins to smile a lives, 

And they troop to Goggan Brothers or to one of 
their four branches, 

Those men who live in cities and those dwellers 
upon ranches. 


And the Emersons are coming from the city by 
the sea, 

The town that had a picnic when they spilled 
King George's tea; 

They are coming by the carload to fill this great 
demand. 

They are coming.down to Galveston by sea as 
well as land; 

They are coming, too, to Waco, and to Houston 
and to San 

Antonio, and Austin, always foremost in the 
van— 

Five citadels of Emerson, upheld against all 
others! 

By the Texas “Gog and Magog,” but known 
here as Goggan Brothers. 

Vora Tour. 


There are few piano names that are more valuable than the Emerson. When 
such publicity was given a house like Goggan Bros., of Texas, in 1888, and claims 
made that were not disputed as to the quality of the Emerson, that name value should 
appeal to dealers throughout the country, for under the new reorganization of the 
Celco Corporation, Norwalk, O., the Emerson again will shine forth ‘in all its past 
glory and dignity, in its present manufacturing and distribution methods. 
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American coloratura soprano of Polish extraction, for whom over forty engagements have 
been booked for next season 
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